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8. Three Essays on the Maintenance of the Church of England 
as an Established Church. By Rev. CoarLes HOLE, B.A., 
Rector of Loxbear; Rev. RicHARD Watson Drxon, M.A., 
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“THE next term in the Free National Development,” wrote 

the excellent and accomplished author of the “ Essays on 
Church Subjects,” “is the severance of the Church from the 
State.”* When a dignitary of the English Church makes such an 
admission, it is clear that its disestablishment is only a question 
of time. Indeed, the movement for that purpose from a sectarian 
has become a national one; and the fact that Parliament is 
yearly invited to legislate for the purpose, clearly shows that, as 
in the case of the corn laws, the ballot, and the paper duty, 
the Government of the day—be it Liberal, or what is ironically 
called Conservative—will ere long be forced to adopt the mea- 
sure as their own. 

The question of the relation of the Church to the State has 
been treated successively after the theological and the meta- 
physical methods. Both these are now exploded, and it is now 
treated entirely on the inductive or experimental. The educated 
and intelligent of the defenders of the Establishment, even 
amongst its own clergy, have abandoned its defence on the old 
Scriptural grounds; they no longer put forward the arguments 
founded on Abraham giving tithes to Melchisedec, or on the 
legislation of the Jewish theocracy. If one did not know the 
ignorance of the Bible, which in England exists along with the 
blind and unreasoning idolatry of it, one would think it impos- 
sible for men gravely to assert—as it was the custom to assert— 
that the legislation recorded in the Pentateuch is of divine and 
universal obligation, and the permanent model for-all States and 
communities. If this were so, it would of course involve the 
penalty of death to any pauper who should on a Saturday 
gather a few sticks for fuel, and also the registering in our 
Statute Book of the land law of the Hebrews,t which, however 
it might tally with the views of our extremest land tenure re- 
formers, would not be equally acceptable to the country rectors 
and squires, who form the rank and file of the army of Church 
defenders. Lately indeed the Bishop of Ripont aired some 





* “Essays,” &., p. 166, art. “ The Church of the Future.” 


+ Vide Leviticus, chap. xxv. ver. 23 et seq. 4 
+ Vide “ Breakers a-tead: Two Letters to the Bishop of Ripon.” By Dr. 


Mellor. 
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of the old Biblical fallacies and platitudes, and it has been our 
fate to hear a sermon from a young curate, in which they were 
all reproduced with a sublime unconsciousness that they had 
been refuted and abandoned. The preacher, however, was not 
led into error by the working of his own mind; his sermon was 
one of those lithographed compositions supplied to the clergy at 
ten shillings and sixpence per dozen. In country parishes these 
form the chief part of the teaching the clergy give their hearers, 
and the use of them is rapidly destroying what little life and 
reality remain in the pulpits of the Establishment. With such 
rare and trivial exceptions the theological method of treating the 
Establishment question is abandoned even by the clergy. It 
received its death-blow when Chalmers rested his defence of the 
Establishment theory on purely practical and utilitarian grounds. 
Whately made a concession fatal to the Scriptural argument 
when, writing of the words attributed to Jesus in the Fourth 
Gospel—* My kingdom is not of this world”—he said they must 
be taken “as amounting to a renunciation of all secular coercion, 
all forcible measures in behalf of His religion.”’* It was reserved, 
however, for Dr. Newman to give the-final blow to this delusive 
method of treating the question, which he does in these 
words :— 


“There is no text in the New Testament which enjoins us to 
‘establish’ Religion (as the phrase is) or to make it national, and to 
give to the Church certain honour and power; whereas our Lord’s 
words, ‘My kingdom is not of this world,’ may be interpreted to dis- 
countenance such a proceeding.” 


This is decisive : but alarmed at his own admission, this master 
of dialectics attempts to qualify its force :— 


“We consider that it is right to establish the Church on the ground 
of mere deductions, though, of course, true ones from the sacred text, 
such as S. Paul’s using his rights as a Roman citizen.’’t 


How St. Paul’s exercise of his individual right jusiifies the 
giving by the State to one church out of several in a country 
“certain honour and power” to the injury of the rights “as 
citizens” of those who do not belong to it, Dr. Newman does not 
condescend to enlighten us. 

The theological method being abandoned, was succeeded by 
the metaphysical mode of treatment. Of this method the 
theories of Arnold and Martineau are specimens ; but they were 





* See “The Kingdom of Christ.” 

+ “Tracts for the Times,” No. 85, 1838, republished in “ Discussions 
and Arguments on Various Subjects.” By J. H. Newman, sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, p- 122. . 
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ill adapted to the English mind, and never met with general 
acceptance.* A greater impression was produced by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “The State, in its Relation to the Church,”+ written 
when the author was“ the rising hope of the stern and unbend- 
ing Tories,” and which Lord Macaulay’s essay on it will preserve 
from the oblivion which would otherwise have been its fate. 


“Mr. Gladstone’s whole theory rests,” said Lord Macaulay, “on the 
great fundamental proposition that the propagation of religious truth 
is one of the principal ends of government as government.” 

Or, to give Mr. Gladstone’s own statement of his theory :— 

“ That the State in its best condition has such a conscience as can 
take cognizance of religious truth and error, and that the state of the 
United Kingdom was so far in this condition as to lie under an obliga- 
tion to give an active and an exclusive support to the established 
religion of the country.” 

With the publication of this book the metaphysical phase 
of the controversy came to a close. 

“Scarcely,” says Mr. Gladstone, “had my work issued from the 
press when I became aware that there was no party, no section of a 
party, no individual person probably in the House of Commons, who 
was prepared to act upon it. I found myself the last man in the sink- 
ing ship. Exclusive support to the established religion of the country, 
with a limited and local exception for Scotland under the Treaty of 
Union with that country, had been up to that time the actual rule of 
our policy; the instances to the contrary being of equivocal construc- 
tion and of infinitesimal amount. But the attempt to give this rule a 
vitality other than that of sufferance was an anachronism in time and 
in place. When I bid it live it was just about to die.”’§ 

In the meetings of ecclesiastical bodies such as Convocations, 
or the various Nonconformist Unions, and even by the Libera- 
tion Society itself, a formal profession of faith in the theological 
and metaphysical arguments continues, indeed, to be made by 
both the opponents of the Establishment and its supporters ; but 
the real grounds on which the battle is now fought, and will be 
decided, is the practical and experimental one. This is, of 
course, the case in Parliament; and the Parliamentary debate 
gives the tone to all other discussions. It is on this ground 
alone that we propose to discuss the question, whether the English 
Church should be disestablished and disendowed, and, if so, in 
what manner the process should be carried out ? 





* Arnold’s “Fragment on Church and State,” passim. ‘“ Miscellanies.” By 
Jas. Martineau, p. 105. 
London: J. Murray. 1838. 
{ “A Chapter of Autobiography.” By the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P., p. 7. 
§ Ibid., p. 12. 
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The accomplished statesman who, after long years of patient - 
and persistent advocacy of the policy of disestablishment, has 
fitly become—and we devoutly hope will continue—the Parlia- 
mentary spokesman of the party he has formed, in the motion 
which last session he submitted to the House of Commons 
thus clearly and concisely states the case against the English 
Establishment :—“ The establishment: by law of the Church of 
England,”* says Mr. Miall— 

“1. Involves the violation of religious equality. 

“2. Deprives the Church of the right of self-government. 

“3. Imposes upon Parliament duties which it is not qualified to 
discharge. 

“4, And is hurtful to the religious and political interests of the 
community.” 


Each of these topics, as Mr. Gladstone remarked, would re- 
quire a volume for its discussion ; and within the limits of this 
paper it is only possible for us to touch the fringe of each. 

I. It must, we think, be conceded that the presumption is in 
favour of equality between all the Churches existing in a country ; 
by equality we mean—to use the excellent definition given by 
Mr. Miall—* The equal position and status of all spiritual asso- 
ciations, so far as they are determinable by civil law, and their 
equal treatment, whether in the way of protection or restraint, 
by the legally expressed will of the nation.” That the existence 
of the English Establishment violates religious equality is a 
self-evident proposition, and the working of free institutions 
all over the world shows conclusively that religious equality is 
inseparable from their full development; that free institutions 
and an Establishment cannot permanently co-exist. “ Religious 
liberty,” says an ecclesiastical paper, The Guardian, “is one 
thing, and religious equality is another ; the former is consistent 
with the existence 9f a National Church, the other is not.” 
Mr. Gladstone also makes the followiug significant and note- 
worthy admissions :— 

“When the State has come to be the organ of the deliberate and ascer- 
tained will of the community, expressed through legal channels, the 
inculeation of religion can no longer rest in full or permanent force 
upon its authority. When, in addition to this,” he continues, “ the com- 
munity itself is split and severed into opinions and communions which, 
whatever their concurrence in the basis of Christian belief, are hostile 
in regard to the point at issue, so that what was meant for the nation 





* The terms of the motion expressly included the Church of Scotland. The 
space at our disposal compels us to confine our remarks to the English 

stablishment. Possibly in a future article we may discuss the case of the 
Scottish Establishment. 

T From “ Religious Equality: a Lecture.” By Edward Miall, M.P. 
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dwindles into the private estate as it were of a comparative handful, 
the attempt to maintain an Established Church becomes an error fatal 
to the peace, dangerous, perhaps, even to the life of civil society.”* 

This description was intended to refer to the Irish Church only, 
but it is equally applicable to the English Establishment, and in it 
we have the abstract phrase “the violation of religious equality” 
rendered into the concrete, and the practical evils and dangerous 
tendencies of such a violation pointed out. This violation of 
equality is no mere sentimental grievance; the bodies to whom 
Parliament delegates authority are ever in the discharge of their 
duty striving to perpetuate intolerance, either by violating the law 
or by disregarding its spirit for the benefit of the Establishment. 
The Elementary Education Act has been throughout dishonestly 
administered in the interest of the Establishment. Thus, to give 
a specific instance, when a dozen or more inspectors were being 
appointed under the Act, there were placed before Mr. Forster, 
as candidates for the vacancies, the names of gentlemen in every 
respect qualified, who had received an university education, who 
had taken honourable degrees, but who were Nonconformists ; 
not one of them was appointed ; all the inspectors appointed 
were members of the Establishment, though the schools they 
were to inspect belonged to all churches.t Out of 74, the total 
number of Government inspectors of schools, 45 are clergymen 
of the Establishment, pledged by esprit de corps to do everything 
in their power to favour and uphold it.t 

The administration- of the Endowed Schools Act supplies 
another illustration. The spirit of that Act is no doubt that of 
religious equality, but its administration, has been entrusted to 
Churchmen of decided opinions, ignorant to a great extent of the 
principles and feelings of Dissenters, and so far as their know- 
ledge of either extended, inclined to disregard them. At the 
first appointment of commissioners, Mr. Gladstone was urged to 
appoint one Nonconformist, and afterwards, on a vacancy occur- 
ring, the application was renewed. On both occasions this very 
reasonable request was refused, and the result has been that the 
intention of the Legislature in favour of equality amongst the 
Churches has been disregarded, and the Act administered so as 
to secure the monopolies and privileges of the Establishment ; 
and it seems probable that the ecclesiastical exclusiveness which 
the Act was intended to remove may be perpetuated. The 17th 
section of the Act required that the commissioners shall provide 
in their schemes for reforming schools that his religious opinions 





* “Chapter of Autobiography,” p. 30. 

t Speech of Mr. H. Richard, M.P., at meeting of N.-E. Lancashire Non- 
conformist Association. 

} “Report of Committee of Council on Education,” 1872, p. 127. 
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or attendance upon any particular form of worship shall not in 
any wise affect the qualification of any governor. The purpose 
of this clause is evidently to place the governors on an equality 
as to their religion; but in scheme after scheme the commis- 
sioners, on the plea that being a minister or member of the 
Establishment is no disqualification, have contrived to give the 
dominant sect the entirety of the governing bodies, or where that 
was not possible, a majority in them.* As the result of extensive 
inquiries, we find that the proportion of Churehmen to Noncon- 
formists appointed by the commissioners is ten to one. The 
Charity Commissioners have not only always endeavoured to de- 
fend and uphold the monopolies of the Establishment, but they 
have attempted to divert Nonconformist charities to its aid and 
support.t The limits of the space at our disposal, not want 
of further proofs, compel us to pass on to our next topic. 

II. It is an easy task to prove that the Church of England is 
deprived of its right of self-government. Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say its power of self-government ; for an Estab- 
lishment has no rights except what it derives from the laws 
establishing it. By self-government we mean those legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers which are possessed by all the 
Churches in the land, excepting only that one established by law. 
The possession of these powers by the Church of England would 
secure to it the selection of its bishops in an ecclesiastical manner 
-—the decision of spirjtual causes by spiritual persons—the con- 
version of Convocation from a debating society into a living, 
acting, energizing body ; whereas now the bishops are appointed 
in truth and fact, though in a circuitous and anomalous manuer, 
by the Premier of the day, and accordingly are sometimes im- 
posed by force of law on a hostile clergy. The Queen is the 
head of the spiritual courts, which is as great an anomaly as if 
she were invested with the power of ordination. Convocation is 
not entirely silenced, but it is not permitted effectually to speak, 
much less to act. 

Let us hear the testimony of some of the clergy on this matter. 
The subjection of the Church was thus sketched by Dr. New- 
man{—as few but he could sketch it—while he was yet one of the 
Anglican clergy :— 

“ The civil power, which has cut us off from Christendom, has done, 





* For cases in which this has been done, see “ Nonconformists and tlieir 
Rights as Citizens, especially as relates to the Endowed Schools Act.” By 
Vi sor E. Stock, Paternoster Row. 

bid. 

{ Vide Dr. Newman’s “ Historical Sketches,” vol. i. p. 421 (Ed. 1872), 
art. “The Convocation of Canterbury, and Church and Siate in Discord.” 
By Rev. Orby Shipley.—Contemporary Rev., Sept. 1872. 
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it must be confessed, its utmost to reconcile us to our degradation. It 
has maintained, of course, our captivity as a first principle of the Con- 
stitution, but it has taken very great pains to keep us from fretting. 
If the Church was to exist at all in England it was like a law of the 
Medes and Persians, that she must exist for England alone ; she must 
be a prisoner if she must be an inmate; but that being taken for 
granted, she has been accorded a most honourable captivity. Nothing 
has been denied her short of freedom ; power, wealth, authority, rank, 
consideration, have been showered upon her, to make her as happy as 
the day is long. She has been like Rasselas in a happy valley, or like 
the crusader in Armida’s garden; what want was unsatisfied? Yet 
even of our first parent it is said, under far more blessed circumstances, 
‘For Adam there was not found a help meet for him,’ Aliguid de- 
sideravere oculi, which neither fawning beast nor painted bird could 
supply. He found a want in Paradise itself; and so upon this our 
poor Church of England, which is not in Paradise, this evil has fallen in 
spite of ‘ princes and other children of men,’ that she has been solitary, 
she has been among strangers. Statesmen, lawyers, and soldiers have 
frisked and prowled around ; creatures wild or tame have held a parlia- 
ment over her; but she has wanted some one to converse with, to repose 
on, to consult, to love. The State, indeed, to judge by its acts, has 
thought it unreasonable in her that she could not find in a lion and an 
unicorn a sufficient object for her affections. It has set her to keep 
order in the land, to restrain enthusiasm, and to rival and so discoun- 
tenance ‘ Popery;’ and if she murmured, if she desired to place bishops 
in the colonies, or to take any other measure which tended to catho- 
licity, it has used expostulation and upbraiding. ‘Am I not,’ it has 
seemed to whisper, ‘am I not your own Parliament? pour your grief into 
my bosom. Have not I established you by law? Am I not your 
guide, philosopher, and friend? I am ready to meet all your desires. 
I will decide any theological point for you, or absolve vows and oaths 
for you as easily as I send soldiers to collect your tithes.’ And if this 
did not succeed, then, in a gruffer tone, ‘ Are you not my own Church ? 
Have not I paid for you? Have not I cut you off from Christendom 
to have you all to myself? Is not this the very alliance that you 
should take wages and do service? and where will you find service so 
light and wages so high ?’”’* 


Again, a representative of another and opposite ecclesiastical 
party, the late Dean Alford, complains that— 


“Any attempt at exertion for good under our existing State Estab- 
lishment is made under the greatest possible difficulties. We are 
fettered on all sides. Not one proposed reform in ten ever struggles 
past the two guardians of the Status quo, the Leo Piger, and the 
Leo Compitalis. But suppose the desire for reform idly imagines it is 
about to be put in act, there awaits a foe hardly less formidable than 
those others. It must be fitted into the iron frame of precedent ; 





* “Essays, Critical and Historical,” vol. i. pp. 310-11, art. “The Anglo- 
American Church.” t 
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whatever is to be done must only be done as it always has been 
done What can be done in the present Church of England is 
also fatally hampered by law; technical difficulties are thrown in the 
way of almost every attempt at amelioration.” 


Of this he gives a specific instance :— 


“The members of Convocation, feeling that the representation of the 
clergy in their house is inadequate and unfair, desire to remove the 
blot, and take the proper constitutional steps to do so. All is ready, 
and action is going forward. But the whole is frustrated and the 
reform deferred, no one knows how long, by a legal scruple. Surely 
the fetter on which there is such a strain cannot be far from 
breaking.”’* 

We will add auother illustration. A correspondent of The 
Guardian, referring to the day of intercession for missions, 
says :— 

“Can any one possibly deny that, as far as the services authorized 
to be used in church are concerned, we met together for public prayer 
to Almighty God for the increase of the supply of missionaries, and 
separated without having offered up one direct prayer toward that end ? 
The reason was obvious—there is no such prayer in the Prayer Book ; 
and in drawing up such services the bishops are limited by law to what 
is contained in the Bible and the Prayer Book.”’+ 

The two pamphlets mentioned at the head of this paper: 
“ Disestablishment : is it Unconstitutional ?” and “ Disestablish- 
ment necessary for the well-being of the Church of England,” 
illustrate this state of things in detail. Each is written by a 
lawyer. The first, which is published by the Liberation Society, 
has, we happen to know, been pronounced by a very reverend dig- 
nitary of the Established Church to be unanswerable both in law 
and history. The Liberationist maintains that the Establishment, 
as regards its temporalities and equally as regards its doctrines 
and forms of worship, is the creation of Acts of Parliament. The 
writer of the other pamphlet, published by the English Church 
Union, does not deny this conclusion, and takes as his premises 
for his conclusion that disestablishment is desirable—the same 
premises which the Liberationist adduces to prove his conclusion, 
that disestablishment is constitutional. Both writers select the 
same legal and historical facts as illustrations of the subjection 
of the Church to the State; the Unionist thinking, we presume, 
he could not improve on them, often borrowing the very words 
of the Liberatiouist.t The result of this state of things is, that 
“it is the misfortune of the Church of England,” as was recently 





* “The Church of the Future,” «di supra, pp. 182-5. 
+ The Guardiun, Jan. 10, 1873. 
} Comp, the two pamphlets, passim. 
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said by a writer in The Times, “that neither its laity nor the mass 
of its clergy have the smallest voice in the management of its 
affairs.” We have referred to the complaints of the clergy; as 
for the laity, their position is thus accurately described :— 


“Their sole rights are, that they may enter into any church during 
divine service, and may take part in services rendered in Roman or 
Genevan fashion, at the caprice of the incumbent ; also that they may 
be christened, married, or buried at their own parish churches, which 
privileges they share equally with Papists, Jews, Dissenters, and 
infamous persons. But as against the clergy the laity have no other 


rights. Endowments, freehold rights, and legal privileges, so far from - 


belonging to the Church, are exclusively the property of the clergy, 
who are absolute masters of it.’’* 


This is undoubtedly true, and is one great cause of the 
weakness and inefficiency of the Establishment. In the Free 
Churches the knowledge that everything depends on the 
exertions of their members, and that, if they wish to exist, they 
must work, fight, and pay for it, gives to these Churches life 
and continual impulse. On the other hand, the laity of the 
Establishment have neither representation in that which calls 
itself the representative body of their Church, Convocation, nor 
voice in the election of its members; and any suggestion that 
they should be represented in it is wholly repugnant to the 
clergy. The laity also are excluded from all share in the 
government of the congregations of which they are members ; 
and, with exceptions so rare as to have no influence on the 
general state of the Church, they are universally and absolutely 
excluded from any choice in the appointment of their ministers. 
This is the result of the patronage system, which is an inse- 
parable accident of the English Establishment. Mr. Bright 
lately hinted at what he called “the abolition of purchase in the 
Church,” 7c. the right of selling the patronage to livings. 
Except as part of a general measure of disestablishment and dis- 
endowment, such abolition is impossible. There are about 7900 
livings, which are private property, and the lowest estimate of their 
annual value approaches closely to two millions of money. The 
owners of these would, of course, require compensation for the 
abolition of their rights, and they would have to be bought up 
at the public expense. It would not be justifiable, and even if it 
were, it would not be possible to pay out of the taxes the large 
sum of money which would be required for the purpose of car- 
rying out a reform in what, though it proposes to be the 
National Church, is, in truth, only a combination of privileged 





~ * “The Position of the Laity in the Church of England.” London: 
W. Macintosh, 24, Paternoster Kow. 
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- but discordant sects. Purchase in the Church, therefore, with all 
its scandals, cannot be reinoved until the Church is disestab- 
lished. We need add nothing more to this division of our 
subject.* 

III. That the establishment of the Church imposes upon 
Parliament duties which it is not qualified to discharge is a 
proposition easier of proof even than those we have before dis- 
cussed. The composition of Parliament is itself a proof of it. 
We do not lay so much stress as do some Liberationists upon 
the fact that it is composed, not only of Churchmen whose mem- 
bership is more or less a reality—less rather than more in the 
vast majority of instances, such as are earnest Churchmen 
being interdivided and in a state of internecine war with each 
other, but of Romanists, Dissenters of every denomination, 
Jews, and Secularists. Many of these non-Churchmen—the late 
John Stuart Mill, for instance—would give a far more careful 
consideration to ecclesiastical questions, because they had under- 
taken the duty, than the merely nominal Churchmen who form 
the great body of members of either House of Parliament. 
What we refer to in the composition of Parliament is that the 
House of Commons, “ the centre of gravity in the Constitution,” 
is made up, besides the official classes, of representatives of the 
landed, manufacturing, mercantile, and railway interests, lawyers 
on the look out for promotion, speculators who seek a Par- 
liamentary position for the sake of the influence it gives them 
in promoting their often fraudulent schemes, and of wealthy 
nobodies who find the purchase of a seat in the House of 
Commons the only way open to them of obtaining social rank 
and influence. Such a body is not likely well to perform the 
functious of a collective head of the Church. Its members do 
not seek their seats on the ground of their fitness to deal with 
ecclesiastical questions ; and a very small fraction of the voters 
of the United Kingdom give their votes on purely ecclesiastical 
grounds. Yet the House of Commons is the body which must 
settle what form of service it shall be lawful to use in the parish 
graveyard when a deceased Nonconformist is buried with his 
fathers, and whose consent was a condition precedent to the 
recent change in the portions of Scripture read in the public 
service of the Church. Seventeen measures relating to the 
internal affairs of the Church were brought into Parliament in 
the session of 1872, and the same number in 1873. Few, if 





* See, on this question of patronage, “‘The Traffic in Church Livings in 
the English Establishment.” By J. Charles Cox, Ksq., J. P., published by 
the Liberation Society. And “ ‘I'he Care of Souls by Purchase. By Promo- 
tion, by Merit.” Manchester: Alex. Lreland & Co. 
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any, of these measures became law, owing to the disinclination of 
the House of Commons to deal with eccclesiastical questions, 
founded doubtless on the conviction entertained by the House of 
its utter unfitness to deal with them. The Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol refers to, and laments over, the increase of this 
feeling in Parliament, owing to which, he says, “ we can hardly 
count on a continuance of those quiet and useful reforms which 
year by year are more urgently needed.” The Bishop of 
Manchester wishes Parliament to pass an Act for the cheaper, 
simpler, and readier improvement of Church discipline. Already 
notices for the coming session are given in each House of 
measures which, if they are persisted in, will raise the question 
whether the Establishment is to continue—if, indeed, it be so— 
Protestant, or whether all Roman doctrine and ceremonial may 
be lawfully introduced into its churches. Parliament is thus 
asked to devote its time to the making special laws for the 
welfare of a religious establishment in which only two-fifths of 
British society are interested. Parliament will in all probability 
decline the labours which they are invited to undertake; but 
two things are equally clear—the one that the Church, being 
established by law, Parliament is the sole authority which can 
lawfully decide the questions raised by these motions; and the 
other, that Parliament is nevertheless, from its composition and 
its inherent excellences and defects, of all authorities the most 
unqualified to decide them. We are not justified in wasting 
our space in any further discussion of this topic. 

IV. We can afford to give a few illustrations only of the fact 
that the Church as an Establishment is hurtful to the religious 
and political interests of the community. 

(a) The right of patronage being private property, is of course 
saleable ; hence the scandalous spectacle weekly and daily pre- 
sented by the advertisements of livings for sale, specifying the 
age of the incumbent, the size of the house, the society, the 
hounds, and the fishing in the neighbourhood, the slightness of 
the duty, and the non-existence of dissent. “Is the Church,” 
asked Bishop Ken, a hundred and fifty years ago, “grown so 
contemptible that it may be bought and sold for money? Is pre- 
ferment a prize for the richest, not the worthiest?” The answer 
which must be given to both these questions is simply Yes. Mr. 
Cox, and also the author of “The Cure of Souls by Purchase,”* to 
whose publications we have before referred, show that at the be- 
ginning of 1873 one-tenth of the entire livings in the Church were 
in the market for sale or barter, which suggests this calculation, 





* Vide the pamphlet passim, more especially p. 24, and the corroboration 
of it by Mr. Cox, wide “‘Lraffic in Church Livings,” p. 24, note. 
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“Tf one-tenth is in the market in one month, how long will it 
take to turn over the entire Church?” This traffic in the cure of 
souls is said by the Bishop of Exeter to be “increasing from day 
to day.” No doubt he had in his mind the notorious Fal- 
mouth case. Falmouth is a rectory endowed with a house-tax 
levied by special Act of Parliament and producing yearly about 
16001. The advowson was the private property of a former in- 
cumbent, who had invested in the purchase the whole of his for- 
tune. On his death it became necessary for his family to sell 
the living in order to regain their property ; but, being vacant, it 
could not be sold. A gentleman, aged between seventy and 
eighty, was therefore presented, and the advowson, with the right 
of next presentation and the hope of its early enjoyment, found 
a purchaser. Age, and the probability of early death, not reli- 
gious or intellectual fitness, were the qualifications required in 
this case for a pastor of souls.* Lately the advowson of the rectory 
of Liverpool was sold to the representatives of the ritualistic party, 
who bought it in order that the follies and vagaries of their bas- 
tard Romanism may be introduced into that ultra-Protestant— 
indeed Orange—community. It is amusing to read the following 
comments of one of the local Tory papers on the transaction ; 
they equally apply to the Falmouth case :— 

“A matter of 10,0007. was the one single condition essential to the 
bargain. It was no question of decency or competency ; the propriety 
of bartering a spiritual charge for gold, or the probable feeling of the 
parishioners affected by the change, formed no element in the compact. 
It was a simple matter of hard bargaining ; as thoroughly a matter of 
barter as if the transaction related to the good-will of a gin palace, or 
the purchase of a flock of sheep—not the metaphorical but the edible 
sheep. The rectory of Liverpool has changed owners, ‘ and there’s an 
end on’t.’ But did it occur to the ecclesiastical hucksters what they 
were buying and selling? Nominally it is the advowson of the 
parish of Liverpool; literally it is the spiritual charge of a multitude 
of men. By sheer power of money a stranger, who has never spent 
four and twenty hours in the town, has acquired the highest eccle- 
siastical office in Liverpool ; he is the arbiter of the religious teaching 
of a quarter of a million of people; the superior lord over a hundred 
district incumbents, and the immediate ruler of the two principal 
churches in the town.” 

These are noteworthy admissions from an organ of the party 
whose cry is “Church and State,” and whose object—if they 
have one—is to uphold “ our glorious Constitution in Church 
and State.” Well may the Bishop of Exeter characterize such 
transactions as “shocking to the religious sentiment,” and “ de- 





* Vide “The Falmouth Rectory Scandal and the Remedy for it.” Pub- 
lished by the Liberation Society. 
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rogatory to the Church of Christ.” We commend alike to the 
Tory journalist and the Liberal bishop the fact, that it is by 
disestablishment and disendowment alone that their Church 
can be purified from these evils. Here there is a proof of the 
injury to the religious interests of the community produced by 
the establishment of the Church. 

(b) A greater proof even is to be found in its internal divi- 
sions. The existence within what professes to be one and the 
same Church of the Romanist, the Calvinist, and the Unitarian 
parties—to give them the names which most accurately describe 
them would be shocking to the religious sentiment of the country, 
were it not deadened by being accustomed to such a state of 
things. It is perfectly well known to all who do not from in- 
attention or interested motives blind themselves to the fact, that 
the only bond of union between these opposing parties is that of 
the rank, wealth, and privilege which the establishment of the 
Church secures to them. Churchmen, lay or ecclesiastic, do not 
seem able to appreciate the injury done to the religion, the diffusion 
of which they seek, when a critical and sceptical age sees in one 
parish the mass set up again by men who have subscribed and 
assented to articles which teach “ that the sacrifice of the mass 
is a fond thing, vainly invented ;” while in the next parish the 
rector denounces these, his fellow ministers of the National 
Church, as—what in fact they are— Romanists in all but 
honesty and name, while he himself acts equally dishonestly as 
regards the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. While on a 
Trinity Sunday a very reverend dean—as we ourselves have 
witnessed—may be heard preaching in the Temple Church a 
sermon on the “Ineffable Mystery,” which drew forth the apt 
comment that he had made a mistake in coming through 
Temple Bar, and should have stopped on the other side, and 
preached his sermon in Essex Street Unitarian Chapel, from the 
pulpit once occupied by Lindsay and Belsham. And all these 
are ministers, and speak in the name of one and the same Church, 
whose professed mission is to “ declare Christ’s truth to his 
people.” ‘To show that this is no caricature, but a faithful de- 
scription of what may be heard and seen amongst us every 
Sunday, we borrow the following admissions from the Church 
Review. Referring to the contradictory theologies preached of 
late in Oxford University pulpit, our contemporary says :— 


“ What is the inevitable tendency of such an irreconcilable farrago 
of teaching from the same pulpit, to most or many of the same hearers, 
but either to confuse the intellect and blunt the moral sense, or to sow 
the seeds of infidelity, or to stir up strife and minister questions 
rather than godly edifying, or to make religion a mere butt for 
ridicule. Certainly it is not to produce the Christian unanimity which 
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the apostle taught, ‘ Finally, brethren, be ye all of one mind.’ The 
most contradictory doctrines upon vital points are preached by recog- 
nised ministers of the same Church. . . . One teaches that miraculous- 
ness is the character of Christianity; another that miracles ‘are a 
vexed question,’ and therefore doubtful. One that the Church cannot 
be a kingdom without dogma; another that creeds and confessions 
and one faith are obstacles to love and progress; one that modern 
sceptics have uo faith; another that orthodoxy leads to unbelief; one 
that theology is not a fixed science, but must be changed to suit the 
times ; another that there can be no new theology under the Christian 
dispensation; one that all men, without exception, will be saved ; 
another that multitudes will be lost in unquenchable fire.” 


What a new force is given by this description to the old story 
of the University official who, after half a century’s attendance 
at the University sermons, thanked God that, after all he had 
heard, he was a Christian still. The Liberal party in the Church, 
by way of defending their position, assure us, indeed, that a 
National Church must really comprehend the nation and repre- 
sent all its opinions. It is sufficient to reply to this fallacy in 
the language of Dr. Newman, which for this purpose we grate- 
fully appropriate :— , 

“To attempt comprehensions of opinion, amiable as the motive 
frequently is, is to mistake arrangements of words which have no exis- 
tence except on paper for habits which are realities; and ingenious 
generalization of discordant sentiments for that practical agreement 
which can alone lead to co-operation. We may, indeed, artificially 
classify light and darkness under one term or formula; but nature has 
her own fixed courses and unites mankind by the sympathy of moral 
character, not by those forced resemblances which the imagination 
singles out at pleasure even in the most promiscuous collection of 
materials.”’* 


The causes which produce the combination of such hetero- 
geneous theologies in one and the same Church are innate in and 
ineradicable from the English Establishment, but they are fatal to 
the honesty and sincerity without which any profession of 
religion is vain. The maintenance of the promiscuous collection 
of materials of which the so-called National Church is composed 
is certainly one of the greatest evils its establishment does to the 
religious interests of the community. 

(c) We are told by Guizot, the historian statesman, that “ the 
Church of Rome has sometimes been the friend of freedom, the. 
Church of Englaud never.” If this be so—and no candid reader of 
history will deny it—there is little need to elaborate our proof of 
the injury done by the Church Establishment to the political in- 





* “History of the Arians,” pp. 151-2. Edit. 1871. 
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terests of the community. Lest ovr Nonconformist sympathies 
should make us to judge unfairly between the Establishment and 
Dissent, we are glad to avail ourselves of the testimony of one 
who, standing outside both, may be trusted evenly to hold the 
scales between them—the writer of “The Struggle for National 
Education.” In that very able work Mr. John Morley says :— 


“The voice of history is clear and beyond mistake. There is not a 
single crisis in the growth of English liberties in which the State 
Church has not been the champion of retrogression and obstruction. 
Yes, there was one. In 1688, when her own purse and privilege were 
threatened she did for a short space enlist under the flag which the 
Nonconformists had raised in older and harder days, and immediately 
after, when, with their aid and on their principles, the oppressor had 
been driven out, she reverted by a sure instinct to her own base prin- 
ciples of passive obedience and persecuting orthodoxy. Yet this is the 
brightest episode in her political history. In every other great crisis 
she has made herself the ally of tyranny, the organ of social oppres- 
sion, the champion of intellectual bondage. In the sixteenth century 
the bishops of the State Church became the joyful instruments of 
Elizabeth’s persecution, and in their courts the patriotic loyalty of the 
Puritan was rewarded with the pillory, the prison, the branding iron, 
the gallows. In the seventeenth century, the State Church made her 
cause one with the cause of the Star Chamber and the Court of High 
Commission, with prerogative and benevolences, with absolutism and 
Divine Right. The Nonconformists shed their blood for law and 
ordered freedom. The Church, when she returned ‘ to exalt her mitred 
front in Court and Parliament’ retaliated on them for their services 
in the great cause which she has always persecuted when she could, 
and always denounced when she could not persecute, and bitterly sus- 
pected when she has been unable to persecute and ashamed to 
denounce, by urging on the most vindictive legislation that defaced 
the English statute book even in those evil days of Restoration. She 

reached passive obedience with an industry that would have been 
Apostolic, if only its goal had been the elevation instead of the debase- 
ment of human nature. When that doctrine became inconvenient, she 
put it aside for a while, but as we have seen, she speedily relapsed into 
the maxims of absolute non-resistance when power and privilege once 
more seemed safe. The Revolution was no sooner accomplished than 
the State clergy turned Jacobite, deliberately repudiated the principles 
of the Revolution, which they had helped to make, and did their best 
to render the Hanoverian Succession impossible before it came to pass, 
and unpopular after. When George the Third came to the Throne 
‘and politics took a new departure, the State Church clung to her 
pestilent tradition. Her chiefs were the steadfast aiders and abettors 
in the policy which led to the loss of the American colonies; and then 
in the policy which led to the war with the French Republic. The 
evil thread of this monotonous tale has been unbroken, down to the 
last general election. That election turned upon the removal of an 
odious and futile badge of ascendancy from the Irish nation. The 
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Dissenters were to a man on one side and the dignitaries of the Church 
almost to a man on the other.” 

Mr. Morley might have shown in detail that the influence of the 
Establishment was exerted against the abolition of the slave 
trade and of colonial slavery, against the removal of Noncon- 
formist, Roman Catholic, and Jewish disabilities, the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, the extension of the franchise, its protection by 
anonymous voting. With regard to the question to which Mr. 
Morley’s work is devoted, it has been well said that “the educa- 
tional history of England teaches as a matter of fact that, step 
hy step, as the authority of the Church has been challenged, the 
area of education has been widened and its character reformed.” 
We have already referred to the perversion of law and the viola- 
tion of equality which have characterized the administration of 
the Elementary Education Act. We have only to add that the 
theory of that Act is the education of the children of the whole 
people under the management of the people themselves, acting 
by their elected representatives. The Establishment has done, 
and is doing, everything in its power to frustrate the intention of 
Parliament, and to prevent the popular management of national 
education, by resisting the universal establishment of School 
Boards ; and its clergy are now engaged in a frantic struggle to 
get the control of the principal Boards, with the intention, if 
they can get the upper hand in them, of further maladminister- 
ing the law in the interests of the Establishment. The con- 
tinued existence of an institution which has opposed all the 
measures of reform which it is the glory of this nineteenth cen- 
tury to have carried, and which seeks to frustrate them after 
they are carried, is beyond all question hurtful to the political 
interests of the community. 

Such are the premises upon which Mr. Miall submitted to the 
House the conclusion to which we entirely assent, that the Estab- 
lishment by law of the Church of England ought no longer to 
be maintained. Mr. Miall might have also sustained two other 
objections to the Establishment. Ist. That it is a failure. 
2nd. That it is unnecessary. We shall state these propositions 
more fully. 

Ist. The Establishment has failed to fulfil the purpose for 
which it was set up—viz., the supply of religious instruction and 
the means of worship to the whole people. 

‘2nd. Whatever has been done towards remedying the failure 
of the Establishment to supply the religious wants of the people 
has been done by the voluntary principle alone, to which, there- 
fore, the task may for the future be safely left. 

The proof of these propositions is to be found in the history 
of the work done, and the progress made during the !ast forty- 
[Vol. CI. No. CXCIX.]—New Sznzzs, Vol. XLV. No. I. Cc 
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five years by the ‘various Churches, Established and Noncon- 
formist alike, in the great towns and in the country parishes of 
England and Wales. 

Up to the commencement of the period we have named, “The 
Church of England,” says Mr. Gladstone, “had been passing 
through a long period of deep and chronic religious lethargy,” 
from which she was roused by the “ political events which arrived 
in rattling succession.” The events to which Mr. Gladstone 
refers were all, be it noted, destructive of those “exclusive claims 
on the part of the Establishment, which become positively un- 
just in a divided country governed on popular principles.” All 
the while, however, that its foundations as an Establishment 
have been in course of being undermined, “the religious life 
throbs more and more powerfully within her.” “During this 
same period,” continues Mr. Gladstone, “the extension of the 
material and pastoral organization of English Nonconformity 
has been more rapid still.”* It is to this period, therefore, that 
we shall look for the proof of our two remaining objections to 
the English Establishment. We will consider separately the 
two cases. Ist. Of the great towns. 2nd. The country parishes. 

1st. In the great towns, say some of its defenders, “the Church 
is at her weakest,” while others of its advocates point to these 
same towns as the great proof of the superiority of the Estab- 
lished over the voluntary principle. Let us look at the facts. 
To begin with the metropolis. At the time of Bishop Blomfield’s 
appointment to the see of London, which was nearly cotempo- 
raneous with the beginning of our period of forty-five years, the 
failure of the Establishment to supply the religious wants of the 
metropolis was as complete as it was evident. The Bishop pro- 
posed to form a “ Metropolis Churches Fund,” which Dr. Chal- 
mers styled “a devout imagination impossible to be realized.” 
The Bishop was a better judge of voluntary zeal than the great 
Presbyterian defender of establishments, and in eighteen years 
he collected for this fund 266,0001. This general movement 
gave rise to various loeal efforts, including “The Bethnal Green 
Churches Fund,” by means of which ten churches were built and 
endowed. During the episcopate of Bishop Blomfield, he conse- 
crated nearly two hundred churches, all of them built and en- 
dowed on the voluntary principle. Notwithstanding his labours, 
his successor, Bishop Tait, found that the growth of London was 
again leaving the provision for the Church’s ministrations far in 
arrear. In 1863 the Bishop therefore boldly asked for a million 
to be raised in ten years, towards which at the close of the ninth 
year 430,000/. had been collected. The result, as compared with 
the original conception, is a failure, but it is sufficient for our 





* “Chapter of Autobiography,” pp. 23 to 28. 
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purpose. As an Establishment the Church has done nothing 
towards meeting the religious wants of the ever-growing popula- 
tion of London ; whatever has been done has been done by the 
voluntary zeal and liberality of individuals amongst its ministers 
and members. Its wealth is mostly locked up in the excessive 
endowments of the City parishes, where it is wasted. Except 
in a few cases, regard to vested interests prevents these endow- 
ments being diverted to places where they might do some good. 
Had the Church been disestablished and disendowed forty-five years 
ago, its progress in the metropolis would certainly have been as 
great as—probably greater than—it has been. The progress of 
dissent in the metropolis, testified by the increased number of 
chapels and sittings during the same period, has been at least as 
great, if not greater, than that of the Establishment. 

Let us now glance at the eighty-five towns of largest population 
in England and Wales, exclusive of the metropolis, containing an 
aggregate population of nearly six millions. In these the 
Establishment provides, on the average, within two-fifths of 
the means of public worship and instruction, and the other 
religious bodies a little over three-fifths Here are some 
specific illustrations of this general statement. In one town, 
Brighton, the Establishment supplies such means for one- 
fourth of the population; in two, Bristol and Wolverhampton, 
for one-fifth ; in seven of the largest towns, for one-seventh ; 
in one, Salford, for one-eighth; and in two more, Shef- 
field and Newcastle, for one-ninth ; and in one, Bradford, for 
only one-tenth of the population. What the Establishment fails 
to supply is supplied by dissent. In the fourteen largest towns 
the average provision of sittings by the Establishment is for about 
one-seventh of the population, against one-fifth provided for by 
Nonconformist Churches. In the older towns, such as Bath and 
Norwich, the Church supplies sittings for from 40 to 48 per cent. 
of the population. In newer towns and towns where the popu- 
lation is increasing, ¢.g., as Cardiff, Bradford, and Merthyr, it 
supplies sittings for 7°7 per cent. only, while Dissenting Churches 
supply sittings for from 84 to 89 percent. One cause of this 
difference between the Churches is to be found in the inelas- 
tic nature of the parochial system, and the legal fetters which 
prevent the free development of the Establishment, and its re- 
adapting its means and its machinery to the wants of the times. 
From these causes the Establishment, as such, does nothing to 
meet the wants of the growing populations, while it continues to 
supply an unnecessary amount of accommodation in places like 
Bath and Norwich, where the population is almost stationary, in 
others where it is decreasing, and in the City of London where 
it has migrated. What is true of the City holds good of Liver- 
pool. So faras the churches in the old part of the town, + eae 
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by the corporation and the parish, at the ratepayers’ expense, 
are concerned, they are for the most part nearly deserted on 
Sundays. At the same time the Establishment does nothing for 
the lower and more densely peopled districts of Liverpool, which 
are inhabited almost solely by Roman Catholics, whose contribu- 
tions in support of their religion are a noble testimony to their 
self-denial. As a rule, indeed, the Establishment is strongest in 
districts where the wealthy reside, and Nonconformists abound 
in the poorer parishes. To revert again to London as an illus- 
tration. In St. George, Hanover Square, there were in 1865, 17 
churches belonging to the Establishment and 8 to the Non- 
conformists. In the other parishes of Westminster, 22 Estab- 
lishment and 13 Nonconformist churches. In the district of 
Islington there were 52 Nonconformist and 27 Established 
churches. In Hackney the Nonconformists possessed 46 
churches, while those of the Established numbered only 15. 

We have another fact to refer to in proof of the sufficiency of 
the voluntary principle to meet the religious wants of the large 
towns. In the twenty largest towns of England and Wales— 
excluding the metropolis—there were erected in the twenty-one 
years since 1851, by all the churches, established and non- 
established, together, but on the voluntary principle alone, 816 
places of worship, containing 463,337 sittings; and while the 
population of these towns has increased at the rate of 43°5 per 
cent., the religious accommodation has been augmented at the 
rate of 46 per cent. It is instructive to note the rate of increase 
per cent. in the accommodation provided during this period of 
twenty-one years, by the different Churches. In the seventy- 
seven largest towns, the increase per cent. of such accom- 
modation was, in the case of the Presbyterians, 150°9, show- 
ing how large is the emigration of Scotchmen to the southern 
side of the Tweed ; Calvinistic Methodists, 146:5, showing how 
strong a hold the gloomy doctrines of Calvinism still have on the 
English mind, and pointing probably to a considerable Welsh 
element in the population of our largest towns; the Primitive 
Methodists, 108°6 ; the United Methodist Free Churches, 107-7. 
Against these the Establishment can only show an increase of 
84 per cent., being equalled by the sect everywhere spoken 
against, the Unitarians, who show an increase of 344. The in- 
crease in the two Methodist bodies is most significant, as they 
are both—and more especially the Primitives—composed far 
more of the working and less of the wealthy classes than their 
parent body, the Wesleyan Methodists. The rapid progress of 
these bodies is an illustration of what The Times, in an unusual 
fit of candour, lately said of the work of Methodism generally :— 

“The miracle we see before us this day is the fact of a body of near 
a million persons largely redeemed from the profligacy and irreligion of 
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the age. The work Methodism is doing would not be done but for it, 
for the Church of England will not do it ; all it does—perhaps all it can 
do—is to talk about it, declaim about it, write about it, argue about it, 
promise it, and invite people to do it; anything short of actually 
doing it.” 

The statistics* we have given sufficiently show that the 
Church of England, as an Establishment, has failed to meet the 
wants of our great towns; that what has been done to meet 
those wants, so far as it has been done by the Church at all, has 
been done on the voluntary principle, which has also supplied 
the means for the vast labours of dissent to do what the 
Church has left undone. So far as the great towns are con- 
cerned, therefore, the Establishment is a failure, and its further 
maintenance unnecessary. 

2nd. We come next to the country parishes. Our readers will 
remember the picture of them given by Lord Selborne in the 
House of Commons—the Ecclesiastical Arcadia which he drew 
with such power, and coloured with such a Claude-like glow: 
the clergyman placed bythe Church in every parish “to do the 
rural poor—who, according to the noble lord, are generally 
Church people—good in every possiblé way,”+ and so doing it as 
to be sasnied by them as a Providence in human form. It is 
difficult to realize the fact that an elderly lawyer should have so 
poetical an imagination. We have not, as in the case of the 
great towns, statistics at hand to substantiate our assertion ; but, 
nevertheless, we think we can prove that the Establishment has 
failed to provide for the religious wants of the agricultural 
labourers ; that it does not possess their confidence. We adduce, 
in the first place, the following admissions of its own ministers. 
In a remarkably outspoken sermon, lately preached before the 
University of Cambridge by the Head Master of Harrow, he 
propounded these suggestive questions :— 

“ Do we believe that the Church of England is a thoroughly popular 
Institution? Is it loved, clung to, appropriated by the masses of the 
people? Do they feel it to be their own? I do not say an Institu- 
tion which is doing them much good ; but their own, a society which 
shares their feelings, responds to their touch, lives and moves not only 
for them, but by them ?” 

Dr. Butler, in answering his own questions, frankly admits that 
“there is but too much reason to fear that the Church is 
losing her hold on the mass of the poor, and that the future is 
slipping from her grasp;” and that if this calamity—as the 





* The source from ‘whence our statistics is derived will be found in 
“ Statistics of Religious Accommodation of England and Wales,” 1872, pub- 
lished as supplements to Zhe Nonconformist, Oct. 23, Nov. 6, Dec. 4, 1872 ; 
Jan. 8, Dec. 17, 1873. Vide also The Liberator, Feb. 1873. 

+ Vide “The Debate on Disestablishment,” p. 12. 
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preacher naturally thinks it—is to be averted, “the poor must be 
disabused of all suspicion, however unreasonable, that the clergy 
hold a brief from the gentry to persuade them that subjection is 
the highest form of duty.”* 

We will next take Bishop Ellicott, from his position as Bishop, 
and his having reccommended the administration of a peculiar 
form of baptism to theleadersof theAgricultural Labourers’ Union, 
he is not likely to be unduly hard on the clergy, or too sympa- 
thetic with the labourers. Speaking of the attitude of the clergy 
towards the uprising of the rural labourers, he admits “ that many 
kindly palliations of a hard lot kave been freely adopted, but 
anything like a systematic effort towards moral elevation, and 
improvement had never yet been made.” Another Bishop—he 
of Oxford—at the recent Church Congress admitted that the 
Church had not always taught the duties of masters to their 
labourers as she ought to have taught them,” and added— 
“ perhaps we should not have come to our present pass if she 
had.” Canon Ryle, himself a country clergyman, says, “There 
are hundreds of parishes in this land in which the Church of 
England is doing nothing practically for the souls of the people 
.... It is precisely hefe that our system fails and breaks 
down altogether.” Another dignitary of the same rank and also 
a country clergyman—Canon Girdlestone—contends that, but 
“for the kindness of the clergy in the rural districts, 
the condition of the agricultural labourer would have been 
worse than it is,” a statement which as regards many parishes 
we frankly admit to be true; yet the Canon acknowledges that 
“on the whole, it is true that the vtlergy have not taken the part 
which they ought to have taken in assisting the labourer to 
improve his condition ;’ and after surveying the life of an 
English peasant from his cradle to his grave, says, “Is this 
a happy, a just, ora proper state of things? Does it betray any 
large amount of ‘ paternal’ feeling on the part of those [¢.¢., the 
clergy] who might long since to a great extent have remedied 
it, and whose duty it was to make the attempt? Is it desirable 
to continue these so called ‘ paternal’ relations.”+ At the Church 
Congress Mr. Llewellyn Davies owned “that the Church of 
England, greatly needs the help of Divine Grace to preserve 
it from an undue reverence for station and property, and to 
enable it to disown the ignoble task of bolstering up the 
privileges of the fortunate, and to claim the honours of a 
generous unworldliness, the sacred right of sympathy with the 
poor and the weak.” Finally another clergyman, writing in The 





_.* “The Relations of the Church to the Poor,” Sermon before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, Nov. 9, 1873, by H. Montagu Butler, D.D. 
t Art. in Macmillan’s Magazine, Sept. 1873. 
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Church Review, confesses “that the English people have more 
respect for Mr. Mill than all the clergy in the land.” We leave 
the friends of the Establishment to reconcile these admissions 
of its ministers with the oft repeated assertion that it is the 
“Poor Man’s Church.” Let us now listen to the opinions of the 
working class. The Labourers’ Union Chronicle, the organ of 
the rural labourers, contains almost weekly articles of great 
power on the relations between the Church and the Poor. We 
have space only for two extracts, but they are decisive. 

“ We have said that the labourer loves his Bible, and we say further, 
that he neither loves nor cares for the articles of the Established 
religion, nor the creeds of the Established Church.”* 


In another article commenting on the Bishop of Oxford’s 
Church Congress speech—The Chronicle says :— 

“ The agricultural labourer wants not only higher wages, but he needs 
to be lifted up to a true, and noble, and intelligent manhood ; and the 
Church, had it been a true Church, would long ere now have extended 
to him the hand that should have raised him. But this Church is 
itself dishonest and corrupt.” 


The subject is also discussed in The Bee Hive, which represents 
the working men of the towns, as Zhe Chronicle represents 
those of the country. The Bee Hive says :— 

“We know ministers of religion could not take money from the 
employing classes and put into the pockets of the employed ; but they 
might have insisted on such a humane consideration and Christian 
regard for human welfare as would have so influenced men’s dealings 
in regard to each other, as to have prevented the suffering and misery 
which have led to our present discussions.” 

It is well known that the leaders of the Labourers’ Union are 
local preachers in the Primitive Methodist Church, which 
numbers amongst its members a large portion of the poor of 
our country parishes. 

If we turn from England to Wales we find that the state of 
the Establishment cannot be better described than in Mr. 
Gladstone’s words :—“ What was meant for the nation has 
dwindled into the private estate, as it were, of a comparative 
handful.” In fact, were a motion made in Parliament to extend 
to Wales the provisions of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church Act, it 
would be impossible for him, with all his acuteness, subtlety, 
and power of reasoning, logically and consistently to justify the 
abolition of the Irish Establishment, and at the same time to 
uphold and defend the continuance of the English Establish- 
ment in Wales. While the alienation from the Establishment 
of the overwhelming majority of the Welsh people is so noto- 
rious as to render formal proof superfluous, it is equally true, 





* Labourers’ Union Chronicle, Aug. 16. 
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though not so generally known, that in Wales, where the Estab- 
lishment is weakest, crime is weakest too. The small number 
of prisoners at Welsh assizes, the trivial nature of their crimes, 
and the contrast in this respect between the Principality and 
England, is often the subject of remark and congratulation by 
the Judges of Assize. We must close with the testimony of our 
own experience. These pages are written in one of the remotest 
parishes of Cornwall ; and speaking with a knowledge of the facts 
gained by long residence in, and still longer connexion with the 
county, we unhesitatingly affirm that in Cornwall the Establish- 
ment is as weak as it is in Wales, and that, as in Wales so in 
Cornwall, with the weakness of the Establishment there co-exists 
a higher tone than common among the people, whom Mr. Bright 
has well described “as an industrious, a frugal, an intelligent, 
and a noble-minded population.” Of the country parishes of 
Cornwall it may without exception be stated that their religious 
wants are supplied not by the Establishment, but by the volun- 
tary labours of Dissent. Conversing on this subject lately with 
a friend, the incumbent of a large rural parish, made the fol- 
lowing admission :— 

“T am a Cornishman born, and have been a Cornish vicar five-and- 
twenty years, and if anybody tells me of the existence of a strong 
Church feeling in Cornwall, I don’t believe it. I am excellent friends 
with all my parishioners, and they will do anything for me but come 
to Church.” 

At the last census this gentleman had the nominal care of 
2174 souls, of whom seldom more than twenty avail themselves 
of his ministrations. His parish contains several Dissenting 
churches, the worshippers in which can be reckoned by the hun- 
dred. We will give another and a more precise illustration, 
which fairly represents the average state of things in Cornwall 
as regards the Establishment and Dissent. S , a strictly 
rural parish of the extreme west, contained at the last census a 
population of 1182, scattered over 447] acres. Taking Mr. 
Mann’s estimate that sittings for 58 per cent. of the population 
is sufficient, the Establishment should in this case provide sit- 
tings for 685 persons. Towards this requirement it provides one 
church, which, supposing—what never occurs—every seat to be 
occupied, would accommodate at the most 400 persons, leaving 
a deficiency of 285 sittings, towards supplying which the Estab- 
lishment neither does nor tries to do anything. What Dissent 
has done towards supplying the want appears from the following 


figures :— 
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If we judge, not by the sittings provided, but by the number 
of services and of attendants on them, contributions to missions, 
Sunday schools, and other signs of religious energy and progress, 
we cannot help seeing that in S——, as in Cornwall generally, 
the religious life of the people is in the chapel and not in the 
church. Were the Establishment abolished, the small minority 
of the parishioners who avail themselves of its services—scarcely, 
if ever, exceeding 150 persons—would be absorbed by the various 
Dissenting churches, and no harm would ensue to the religious 
life or moral condition of the people. If like inquiries were 
made in other counties, we believe it would be found that the 
state of things existing in Cornwall prevails also in other parts 
of England to a much greater extent than is commonly believed. 

From the admissions and opinions we have quoted, and the 
facts we have adduced, the conclusion, we think, follows that with 
regard to our country parishes, as well as our great towns, the 
Establishment is a failure, and its further continuance as such 
unnecessary. 


It only remains for us briefly to_point out the manner in 
which the disestablishment and disendowment of the English 
Church should be carried out. So far as disestablishment is con- 
cerned, we ourselves see no reason for departing from the prece- 
dent of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church Act. We have seen an 
objection made to that part of the measure which provides for 
the recognition as a corporate body of the governing body of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland, on the ground that 
it is a quasi re-establishment. We cannot appreciate this 
objection. There is not, in our judgment, any violation of 
equality in giving to any religious body which pleases to apply 
for it the conveniences afforded to associations, whatever be their 
object, by the power of acting “as one body politic and corporate, 
with perpetual succession and a common seal,” to use the tech- 
nical description of a corporation. If the Wesleyan Conference 
or tlhe Unitarian Association were, for their own convenience, to 
apply for and obtain a charter of incorporation, they would be, 
in the eye of the law, simply corperations such as the North 
Western Railway Company or the Bank of England, and the 
conferring on them such legal conveniences would not involve 
the recognition by the State of any public ecclesiastical cha- 
racter in such corporations. When we come to disendowment, 
— there must be a great departure from the Irish prece- 

ent. 

Prior to legislation, there must be such an inquiry as Mr. 
Miall proposed in 1872 into “the origin, nature, amount, and 
application of any property and revenues appropriated to the 
use of the Church of England,” in order that the public pro- 
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perty in its possession may be clearly distinguished from property 
given by individuals to the Church of England as it now emists. 
Looking at the various phases the Church of England 
through in the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, 
Elizabeth, and the two first Stuarts, it cannot, we think, be fairly 
said that any private endowments—if any there be given during 
those reigns—were given to the present Church of England ; if 
there be such endowments, they are held by that Church by Act 
of Parliament, not by gift of the original donor, and may fairly 
be considered as part of the national property now in its pos- 
session. All the property in any manner given to or acquired 
by the present Church, ¢.g., the vast number of churches, par- 
sonages, and schools built within the last fifty years by individual 
gift or by voluntary subscription, must of course remain the 
property of the Disestablished Church. 

The public property in possession of the Establishment may be 
classed under three heads. 

1. The National Churches, i.¢c., the cathedrals and old parish 
churches. 2. The tithe rent charge. 3. The estates—comprising 
under this last head the lands of the Bishops and Deans and Chap- 
ters (many of these being now in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners) and the parsonages and glebe lands of parochial 
Incumbents. With regard to the national churches it must in fair- 
ness be borne in mind that several of the cathedrals, e.g., Hereford, 
Chichester, Exeter, Westminster, and we think Ely, have been 
either rebuilt orso much renovated by the voluntary contributions of 
members of the Establishment as to be in fact private and modern 
endowments. The same is true of many of the ancient parish 
churches. If Mr. Childers be correct in saying, as he did lately, 
that 2,000,000/. are now being spent yearly in the renovation, 
decoration, and beautifying of churches, it will soon be true of the 
greater part of such churches. With the exception of proved 
cases of this kind we think the churches should be vested in Com- 
missioners, that the Episcopal sect should have a right of pre- 
emption or ef occupation, on condition of maintaining them in 
repair ; and that in parishes where the Episcopalians decline to 
purchase or cease to occupy or keep in repair the church, the 
Commissioners should be empowered to sell or let them on the 
same terms to any other denomination. 

The great defect in the Irish Church Act is the manner in 
which, under the guise of commutation and other like devices, 
the Disendowed Church is permitted to retain a large portion of 
her wealth, and after her so-called “spoliation” remains the second 
richest Church in Europe ; and we must profit by the experience 
gained during the passing of the Irish Act of the rapacity of eccle- 
siastics and the weakness of governments to insure that com- 
pensation in the English case shall be only for individual loss and 
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not a re-endowment in disguise. We should, therefore, pro- 
pose to deal with the tithe rent-charge in this way: on the 
death of each Incumbent the rent-charge should vest in the 
overseers, who should apply it to the local taxation of the parish, 
a¢., the amount now raised in it for poor, police, county-high- 
way, and in some and an increasing number of parishes the School 
Board rate. In the vast majority of parishes this would give a sen- 
sible relief to the now overburdened ratepayers. In some parishes 
the rent-charge would defray all the local taxation; in others 
even leavea surplus. In those cases where the surplus is of large 
amount, exceeding, say, 100/., the excess over that sum should 
be paid to the Treasury as part of the general revenue of the 
country. Here is an illustration of the working of this plan in an 
ordinary case :— 


Parish of S——. 
Amount collected for Poor, Police, at £570 0 0 
l 


and Highway rate for the year 1872 . 
Amount at which the Vicar’s rent-charge 


2 
was assessed to Poor rate, 1872 . . f £321 0 0 


£249 0 0 


In this case the relief to the ratepayers would be more than 
ten shillings in the pound, 

Professor Fawcett* has pointed out that where farms are tithe 
free the landlords generally raise the rent by the amount which 
would otherwise have been payable as tithe rent-charge. In 
order to prevent our proposed benefit to the ratepayer being 
absorbed by the landlords in increased rents the question as to 
prohibiting by law any demand of higher reuts, on the ground of 
the reduction of rates, would have to be considered. There 
remain the estates. With regard to the parsonages and glebes, 
we would give the church now holding them the right of purchase; 
in cases where this right was not exercised the Government 
should, on the death of the incumbent, resume possession of 
them for the purpose to which we shall presently allude. With 
regard to the episcopal estates the Government, on the death 
of each Bishop who shall be the lifeholder at the time the Act 
passes, should resume possession of them. With regard to the 
capitular estates, as they are held by Corporations, not sole, but 
aggregate, 7.¢., the Dean and Chapter of each Cathedral or Col- 
legiate Church, the more convenient course would be, on the 
dissolution of such corporations, which is a necessary part of 
disestablishment, for the Government at once to resume possession 
of the estates, paying to each member of the dissolved body for 





* “ Essays and Lectures on Social and Political Subjects,” pp. 78, 9. 
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his life, an amount equal to his yearly share of the rents and 
profits. Those estates which have passed from Bishops or ca- 
pitular bodies to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners would, subject 
to provision for any existing life interests, be at once resumed by 
the Government. There remains tlhe question, How shall these 
large landed possessions be utilized for the public good? It is 
from this source that we should provide compensation for the 
owners of those advowsons which are private property, and whose 
rights would be abolished by disestablishment. No compensation, 
of course, would be payable in respect of advowsons which are 
held by the Crown, or by public officers, such as the Chancellor, 
or by Ecclesiastical or other Corporations, such as Bishops, 
Deans, and Chapters, or the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
in which no individual has any saleable right or interest. These, 
and any other bond fide claims for compensation which Parlia- 
ment may sanction, should be provided for by the sale of a 
portion of these estates, as the natural fund from which to pro- 
vide such compensation. This done, there would still remain 
large real estates. In conformity with the policy for many years 
advocated in this Review, we contend that these estates should 
not be sold or otherwise allowed to become private property, 
but should be, to use John Stuart Mill’s phrase, “ nationalized,” 
4.€., remain in the hands of the Government as the landowner, 
and be employed for the national benefit in such manner as the 
then state of public and parliamentary opinion shall sanction. 
Since the foregoing pages were sent to press we have received 
the volume last mentioned at the head of this paper, containing 
“The Peek Prize Essays” on the maintenance of the Establish- 
ment. From the preface it appears that Mr. Peek, one of the 
Conservative members for Mid-Surrey, holds the opinion that, 
“though the mass of the people of Great Britain are, both by 
principle and by habit, deeply attached to their Church, great 
ignorance prevails as to its true relations to the State, and as to 
the grounds upon which such relation is to be defended and 
maintained.”* He therefore gave the sum of seven hundred 
pounds to be paid to the writers of the three best essays on the 
maintenance of the Church of England as an Establishment. 
The award of the prizes was left to the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Rev. Dr. Hessey, late of Merchant Taylors’ School, the Master of 
the Temple, and the Reader of the Temple. Out of 104 essays, 
the three published in the volume before us were selected as the 
best. The writer of the first, who received 4001, is Mr. Hole, 
Rector of Loxbear, Tiverton ; of the second, who received 2001, 
Mr. Dixon, a Minor Canon of Carlisle ; of the third, who received 
100/., Mr. Lloyd, whom we judge to belong to the Scotch 





* «* Peek Prize Essays,” Preface, p. iii. 
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Episcopalians. None of these writers, so far as we know or 
remember, were previously known to fame. The passage expla- 
natory of the donor’s motives, which we have extracted from the 
preface, is a curious specimen of the “great ignorance” which, 
as the preface itself asserts, “prevails on the subject.” “The 
people”—not, be it observed, of England only, but of Great 
Britain—are said to be “deeply attached to their Church.” 
But to what Church? North of the Tweed there is an Established 
Church, to which English clergymen are in the habit of refer- 
ring as the “form of schism established in Scotland ;’ while 
Scotchmen regard the English Prelatical Establishment as far 
too near akin to that Papacy which is an abomination to the 
Scottish mind. It cannot be said that the Scotch people are 
attached to the English Establishment; how far they are attached 
to their own is a question not under present consideration. On 
the very threshold of the volume we are therefore met by the 
fact, that Parliament maintains, in different parts of the Island, 
two Establishments, directly opposed to each other in the cha- 
racter of their doctrine and thg theory of their Church Govern- 
ment; each Church asserting its own doctrine and government 
to be that alone divinely authorized “by Holy Scripture.” This 
fact disposes of such pleas as those set up by Mr. Hole, that an 
Established Church maintains the safest guarantee of truth.” As 
to Wales, we observe with amusement that, notwithstanding the 
fact of the prizes being offered was widely advertised in Wales,* 
not a voice from the Principality is raised in favour of the main- 
tenance of the English Establishment. So much for its popu- 
larity with the People of Great Britain. 

With regard to the essays themselves, they are the produc- 
tions of clergymen, and exhibit the characteristics and defects of 
the clerical mind; they illustrate what we have said of the 
methods of treating the subject. The first two essays rest the 
defence of the Establishment purely on inductive and experi- 
mental grounds; the so-called scriptural arguments are not 
brought forward. In the third essay reference is made to the 
scriptural argument ; chiefly, however, for the sake of combating 
the Nonconformist view of it. We regret that want alike of 
time and space prevents our refuting at length the arguments of 
these essays. We shall not, we hope, be thought presumptuous if 
we appropriate to ourselves the spirit of a grand passage of 
Hooker, where he says that he cannot stand to oppose all the 
sophisms of Romanism, only that he will place against them a 
structure of truth before which, as Dagon before the Ark, error 
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_* “Prize Essays,” Preface, p. iv., and the Welsh Advertisement in Appen- 
dix, p. 581. 
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will be dashed in fragments. This, we venture to think, we have 
done in the foregoing pages. We would refer the writers of these 
essays, and others like minded with them, to the recorded expe- 
riences of the working of a voluntary and unfettered Church 
which are just given to the world im the letters of the latest 
Christian martyr, John Coleridge Patteson. It is noteworthy 
how the missionary bishop, writing from the far distant Mela- 
nesian Islands, calmly contemplates as inevitable the disestablish- 
ment of the English Church, and refers his friends at home to 
the free development in the colonies of the Church, neither 
patronized nor controlled by the State, as at once an example, an 
encouragement, and a consolation under what he foresaw to be 
their approaching fate.* 

We close this discussion with a few words on the present 
Parliamentary state of the question, and its future. It has now 
reached that position in which its debate is inconvenient to the 
leaders of both parties, inasmuch as neither party can say which 
of the two will earliest find it to their interest to make it a 
ministerial question. It will probably—as was the case with the 
Ballot—for some few years be annually brought forward, and be 
the subject of a division without serious debate. The position of 
the Liberal leaders is ambiguous. Mr. Gladstone says that the 
question will not be settled by him, but by younger men ; but in 
his “Autobiography” he records, with regard to the Irish 
Church, that in 1865 he deemed tie question “remote, and 
apparently without bearing on the politics of the day” (pp. 21, 
22). Nevertheless, within three years Mr. Gladstone made the 
Trish Church the question of the day. Within another year he 
had disestablished and disendowed it. Events may again march 
as quickly, and it may be reserved for Mr. Gladstone to carry a 
similar measure affecting the English Church. Certainly his 
speech of last session was justly open to the criticism made on it, 
that it was very eloquent but did not ground his defence of the 
Establishment on any principle. “ He deliberately,” it was said, 
“left the back door open for escape at a future period; his 
policy was Janus-like, or in other words, double-faced.” In fact, 
it has been truly said that on this question “the Liberal Ministry 
are without a policy.” 

With regard to the Conservatives, “Church and State” may 
be the cry of the rank and file, but their leader is cautious and 
reticent. Remembering his Reform manceuvres of 1866 to 1868, 
we should not be the least surprised to see him defeat the 





* Vide “Life of John Coleridge Patteson, Missionary Bishop of the 
Melanesian Islands.” By Charlotte Mary Yonge. London: Macmillan & Co., 
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Liberals on this question, in order that he may again “ dish 
them,” and carry the measure. We would recall to our leaders’ 
minds the passage in “ Coningsby ” which says :— 

“There is, I think, a rising feeling in the community that Parlia- 
mentary intercourse in matters ecclesiastical has not tended either to 
the spiritual or the material elevation of the humbler orders. Divorce 
the Chtrch from the State, and the spiritual power that struggled 
against tyrannical monarchs and barbarous barons will struggle again 
in opposition to influences of a different form but of a similar tendency; 
equally selfish, equally insensible, equally barbarizing.”* 

Not without a purpose either was this ominous and pithy 
saying attributed to one of the characters in “Lothair.” “ Parlia- 
ment made the Church of England, and Parliament will unmake 
the Church of England. The Church of England is not the 
Church of the English—its fate is sealed.” Wherever it is neces- 
sary Mr. Disraeli can, more suo, refer to these passages to prove 
that he always was in favour of the separation of Church and 
State ; that, in fact, it was ever one of the articles of the creed of 
so-called Popular and Constitutional Toryism. 


Arr. I1.—Tue Merrorositan Ponice System. 


E purpose in this article to bring before our readers the 
present state of that government of the metropulis which 

may be called for our purposes the metropolitan police system. 
Its administration is directed by the Commissioners at Whitehall 
Place ; its judicial function is discharged in the metropolitan 
police courts. The working of this system as a whole has for a 
long time occasioned grave dissatisfaction: from time to time 
those who, by their habitual duties or by some special emergency, 
were compelled to observe its action, expressed their uneasiness 
in private ; while at this moment the accidental arrest of some 
persons socially more conspicuous than the ordinary occupiers of 
a police dock has caused the public attention to be directed to 
the subject, has brought to light cases of noticeable significance, 
and laid bare a public danger. We take advantage of the state 
of the public mind to indicate that danger, to analyse the diffi- 
culty, and to point out the practical remedy for a state of things 
which, when known, can be satisfactory to no one, and with which 
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each one’s dissatisfaction is precisely proportional to the extent 
and intimacy of his knowledge of the subject. 

We will commence by a brief description of the police orga- 
nization. We will take it first in its administrative, and then in 
its judicial aspect. The metropolitan police district has an area 
of 688 square miles. It contains the whole county of Middlesex, 
together with those parishes on the southern boundary of Hert- 
fordshire, on the south-west of Essex, on the north-west of Kent, 
and along the north of Surrey which lie within the radius of 
fifteen miles from Charing Cross. But from this space must be 
excepted a district small in size, but by no means unimportant, 
lying at ils very heart—the City of London—which, preserving 
its municipal integrity and independence, possesses also a separate 
police, judicial, and administrative organization. We mention 
this ; we shall not again allude to it: with the praise or blame of 
the City police our article has nothing to do. 

The area of metropolitan police activity is divided into twenty 
divisions, nineteen of which are land, each indicated by a letter of 
the alphabet, and one, wholly water, is the river Thames. The 
land divisions fall at once into two classes; nine town and ten 
country divisions. The town divisions are small in area, varying 
from a little under one square mile to a little over two square 
miles in extent, but densely peopled, and, lying around the centre 
of the circle, may be called “interior ;’ the ten country divisions 
narrow towards the interior, widen gradually towards the circum- 
ference, like the spaces in a wheel of ten spokes, They vary 
between fifty square miles, the extent of the smallest, up to 
eighty-four square miles, the area of the largest country division ; 
and they may be called “exterior.” Each division is under the 
charge of a divisional superintendent. 

Each division is subdivided into smaller areas, called sub- 
divisions, varying in size and shape according to local convenience. 
Where the population is dense, or specially difficult to manage, 
each subdivision is small; where the inhabitants are compara- 
tively few, or are peaceable and orderly, it is of greater extent. 
Each subdivision has one or more police-stations within its limits, 
and the force within it is under the charge of an inspector. But 
to hold the organization well in hand there must be a closer 
control, and these subdivisions are themselves divided into sec- 
tions. A section will contain a few streets, courts, and two or 
three hundred houses or so ; or so many fields, lanes, villas, and 
more or less scattered houses or house-groups in the country sec- 
tions. ‘The number of the force posted in each section averages 
twelve. The men are quartered in asection house or in lodgings. 
They and the section are under the charge of a police-sergeant. 

We may now, reversing our process for the purpose of getting 
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a clear view, commence with the individual policemen. The 
whole police district is occupied throughout all its sections, town 
or country, by 7997 police constables, posted in small groups of 
about 12 men each, each group having charge of a section, and 
being under the command of a sergeant. Of police sergeants 
there are 903. 

The sections with their constables and sergeants are, for pur- 
poses of common and united action, aggregated into subdivisions, 
each under the control of an inspector, and these subdivisions are 
again aggregated into divisions, each under the charge of a 
superintendent. The whole twenty divisional superintendents 
are held together by four chief, or district superintendents, and 
the total compound aggregate, as a whole and in its separate 
parts, is governed and administered by the commissioners. 

Up to this point we have been dealing with the police system 
from within, we have shown how it is worked and bound together, 
we have now to show how it comesin contact with, and is brought 
to bear upon the general public, lawless and also law-abiding. 
We have now to deal with the 7997 individual policemen. 

The whole metropolitan police district is divided into beats, so 
many beats to each section; but these beats are different as to . 
size during the daytime from what they are by night. Night 
lasts for police purposes from 10 P.M. to6 A.M. Day is from 6 in 
the morning till 10 at night. By day the beats are fewer and their 
respective areas larger in each section. By night the beats are 
smaller, more numerous, and patrolled by more men. The 
number of day-duty beats is 980, the number of night-duty beats 
3500. The total length of beats along which by day and night 
the metropolitan police march in continual patrol is 6612 miles. 

The day is divided into four watches: the night is one lon 
watch. From 10 P.M. to 6 next morning, four-sixths of the whole 
body of constables are making their night duty rounds, in all the 
sections, country and town alike. The day duty in town dis- 
tricts is kept in four periods or watches by two sets of con- 
stables in two reliefs, The first relief in the early morning, and 
again during the earlier part of the afternoon, the second from 
10 A.M. to 2 P.M, and again from 6 to 10 at night. In country 
sections, the watches last for eight hours ; there is, therefore, a 
morning relief from 6 A.M. to 2 P.M., and an afternoon from 2 to 
10 at night. Ceaselessly, along the outer or inner kerb-stones 
according to the time, of streets and squares, of lanes and roads, 
on round of duty, slowly—watchfully—on his path marked with 
most minute precision, paces each solitary man, alone yet part 
of one organic whole, just as through vein and artery, giving 
tone. and health, or bearing disintegration and decay, pass in 
continuous circulation the corpuscles of the blood. 

Vol. CI. No. CXCIX.]—New Szrizs, Vol. XLV. No. I. D 
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Each police constable patrols his beat with a mechanical 
yet ever varied regularity; the police-sergeant is here and there 
about his section ; the inspector may be anywhere in his sub- 
division, while the divisional superintendent watches all. Now 
it is clear that the good working of the system with regard to 
the public depends on two conditions. On the sound judgment, 
watchfulness, and discretion of each individual policeman in each 
little emergency as it arises, and also on the discretion, judgment. 
and power of management which is possessed by the directors of 
organization at Whitehall. But whether the police system as a 
whole is employed in maintaining the freedom and free action 
of law-abiding Englishmen, high and low, respectable and rich, 
or poor and it may be discontented, or becomes an engine of 
repression, and we fall gradually into a police ridden people, 
depends upon another set of things: it rests with the character 
and idiosyncrasy, the firmness and discretion, or the weakness 
and vacillation of the Home Secretary for the time being, and 
who he may be depends upon the vote of the House of Commons ; 
and who the members of that House may be, and what. its 
nature as a whole, rests with us, the inhabitants of this United 
Kingdom, who have votes. 

To return and complete our description. As each police 
constable being alone might easily be overpowered, and as the 
men of each section, or even division, might be inferior in 
numbers to some aggregation of roughs or criminals collected in 
a given spot, it is arranged that, by a method or plan easier to 
explain in detail vivd voce than to set forth in writing, even if it 
were necessary or expedient, reserves of force can be gathered 
from all or any places where they are not at the moment wanted, 
and concentrated upon the disquieted area, and as the com- 
missioners command the whole district, and the force is organized 
and united, while the roughs. act in small areas, and have diverse 
and selfish interests, the peace of London may be held secure 
against violence. But when we look more closely into the moral 
basis on which this power rests (and so to look is what officials 
rarely or never will do), the power of so using a comparatively 
small but organized body against masses numerically far stronger, 
depends upon the respect in which the police are held, upon the 
general content amidst their rule and management, upon the 
content, discipline, and willing and loyal obedience within the 
force itself—such qualities can only flourish in a good and 
healthy soil—upon the general acquiescence and satisfaction of 
the whole public, rich and poor, and on the knowledge and 
intimate conviction on the part of the lawless, that the police 
themselves are law-abiding and incorruptible men, and that 
therefore these policemen, whether alone or few in number, may 
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reckon on the support and assistance of the bystanders, or in 
times of grave perturbation, and such times may come, or be 
brought on again, on the fact that ordinary law worth citizens 
may be called to enrol themselves as special constables, and that, 
in such emergencies, they will come forth. 

On this, in the last resort, rests our whole social edifice, this 
intricate structure of civilization ancient and yet new, for when 
in England order can only be kept by the constabulary, resting 
on the soldiers, and not on the citizens, behind and supporting 
‘the presence of the men armed: to destroy human life, when in 
such a supposed case, they have to fire or to charge, with the 
last echoes of those volleys, before the blood-stains are washed 
out, either our freedom or our social structure will in effect have 
passed away, either repression must again and yet again repress, 
or in one crash of doom our paper credit wealth, our representa- 
tive checks and counter-checks, our social comforts for the rich, 
our social hardships for the poor, our classes grinding one 
another, and comforted by our religious shams, the long-pre- 
served continuity of our national life, snapped by the folly 
that could not learn and be wise in time, will sink to nothing 
out of sight, and vanish to that region where the ancient civiliza- 
tions are. 

To such a crisis we may, by an imperceptible process, come. 
If from a vague and indiscriminating irritability the general 
popular feeling, which till lately blindly approved, while those 
who knew were dissatisfied, now urges on an equally blind 
attack, and demands an ill-planned change; if to cure a too 
arbitrary and centralized system it requires as an im- 
provement the more arbitrary control of a Minister of Police, and 
the still further adoption of the Continental system of minute 
and parental (so called) care and supervision of the public, instead 
of (as we shall show in detail can be done) infusing a healthy 
activity, on constitutional instead of arbitrary principles, for we 
intend to show what, in our judgment, is the exact nature and 
cause of the evil, and what is the exact thing to be done, and 
how to do it ; if the popular feeling insists on any change, to do 
something, there is danger, either that our present police system 
may become paralysed and inefficient, or that our freedom may 
be placed among the things that are no more. 

We have very reughly and slightly described the organization 
as a whole, and in its parts, and shown how it is held together 
and made to work. Let us now see how it is animated, and by 
what means information is diffused, and orders communicated 
throughout the mass. For this purpose is used the police tele- 
graph, by which certain stations are connected with the central 


office at Whitehall Place, but this means of communication, 
D2 
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though very perfect in the “interior” divisions, does not as yet 
extend to any place beyond the six-mile radius. For more regular 
purposes or for communication with more distant stations, the 
mounted police are employed. 

Early every morning there is prepared at each of the twenty 
divisional stations an account of all occurrences of police interest 
during the previous twenty-four hours in the division. Fires, 
felonies, accidents, results of inquests, articles of value lost or 
found, instances of police misconduct, notices by policemen of 
their intention to resign, corpses recovered from the Thames, 
animals lost, stolen, or brought in, deserters, committals, ab- 
sconded criminals. This is the Morning Report. With it is 
sent the Morning State, a complete record of the effective and 
non-effective members of each division, by which the central 
office knows in detail at all points the exact strength of the 
Force on which it can rely. The “ Reports,” and “States,” with 
some other documents, are conveyed in despatch-bags by mounted 
policemen, now in process of being gradually superseded by de- 
spatch carts and driving policemen. The information, given in 
the most brief but clear form, is collected and put in type at 
once, and as the Morning Information is spread over the whole 
police district. 

These Informations, a sort of printed journal of occurrences 

and Orders, are sent out from Whitehall four times a day, at 9.30 
in the morning and at 1.30, 6.30, and 10.30 in the afternoon and 
night. On Sundays twice. At 6.30 P.M. daily, except on Sun- 
days, are sent Police Orders, containing details of arrangements 
for traffic regulation, for boat races or similar events when they 
occur, promotions or degradations of policemen, transference from 
one station to another, dismissals, fines ; also pawnbrokers’ lists, 
convict lists, or a description of stolen property, and a hue and 
cry. ; 
Four times a day regularly, and as often as necessity requires, 
in addition, there is communication between the central office and 
every divisional centre. And by this means notice of events, 
instruction, or warning of danger can be sent from any section in 
the district to the central office and thence to any other part. 
We have endeavoured to draw attention to the multifarious 
nature of the ordinary duties of the police, in order to show that 
they must either be men of intelligence and trusted with dis- 
cretionary powers, or else, under a rigid mechanical discipline, be 
directed and governed from above. This agency of intercom- 
munication, guided and controlled by the commissioners, is under 
the charge of the executive superintendent at Whitehall Place. 

Besides, there is another agency, which we will only notice and 
pass on, as although important it does not come within the chief 
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object of our article, we mean the Detective branch. “The 
strength of the detective force at Scotland Yard is 1 superin- 
tendent, 3 chief inspectors, 3 inspectors, 20 sergeants (one as 
clerk).” There are divisional detectives as well. Their functions 
we need not describe. There is also additional work, done by 
additional members of the force, directed and managed by the 
Commissioner at Whitehall Place, in the police supervision of 
the dockyards at Woolwich, Portsmouth, Devonport, Chatham, 
and Pembroke ; and the difficult duties which late legislation 
has imposed in the working of the provisions of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, on which the opinion of this review has been 
clearly expressed. 

To sum up the duties of the police. They have to patrol the 
streets and roads, to answer questions civilly, to regulate traffic, 
to be on the alert in each emergency—a street row—a pocket 
picked—some one run over and hurt—an unowned dog—a fire, 
and its attendant crowd—a helpless or violent drunkard—a 
crawling cab—two buses “nursing” arival—a street beggar at his 
trade—and all the thousand varying details of street life. 
Besides, to superintend public-houseg and their frequenters, to 
watch the dangerous quarters, the thieves’ kitchens, places like the 
New Cut and Ratcliff Highway, what burglaries are planned and 
foiled, what have succeeded and who accomplished them, all 
larcenies, and the guilty or innocent subjects of warrants, sum- 
monses, and cautions. Besides the police administration inspects 
and licenses stage and hackney carriages, and grants licences to 
drivers and conductors ; inspects and regulates common lodging- 
houses, watches smoky chimneys, and warns and prosecutes those 
which smoke too much ; takes charge of and restores when pos- 
sible lost property, issues certificates to pedlars, licenses shoe- 
blacks to black shoes, licenses street messengers, keeps the door- 
ways of many public buildings, preserves order at theatres, 
besides the work thrown on it by a Derby day or Boat race, a 
Hyde Park Reform Meeting, a riot, or by the visit of a Shab. 

As to the organization of the police district, the co-ordination 
of its divisions and sections, all its routine and mechanical 
arrangements, all that appears on paper, its regulations—most 
minute—its instructions—so precise—its commissioners’ reports, 
which testify to the satisfactory working of the whole system, the 
gratification of the public, and the “interior assent” of the force 
to all that is done By authority, or that authority may do: 
everything that skill, care, and organizing talent can do, has been 
done, all that inspecting, reporting, checking, and counter-check- 
ing, watching, supervising, keeping up a stringent and rigid 
discipline, can effect, has been accomplished; and yet—look 
out of the reports into the newspapers, let a man go about and 
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use his own eyes, and his own ears—what is the reason of this 
difference? The machinery is perfect, but it is mechanical, 
“repressive, lifeless routine. 

We protest that we attack the system, not the men—the state 
of the law, not those who have to work that state, and make the 
best of it. They have a particular system to work, and they 
work that system well, so far as it goes. Divisional reports come 
in, informations and orders go out, and there is no hitch; the 
superintendents make things smooth to the, commissioners, and 
the commissioner makes things smooth to the Government— 
on paper. They work the existing system and the system 
works, all goes well on the surface, and there is no one to 
see through and beneath into the real working and action of the 
whole thing. Take and read from the “General Orders and 
Regulations” its most admirable preface, read what is enjoined 
and provided as to apprehensions, evidence, gratuities, gossiping, 
numbers on collars and helmets, prisoners, public carriages, § 87, 
section houses, § 5, stations, § 7 and § 8, slang terms, command of 
temper—and any one who thinks will find occasion for reflection. 
We should not be in the least surprised if the commissioners on 
reading these remarks were simply ignorant of what there could 
be to blame. We will tell them. These and other little circum- 
stances show that one fault of the system is that the men are 
over-drilled. They are not drilled too much in out-door evolu- 
tions, in carriage and alertness: they have only 14 days on 
joining the force, and about 20 hours a year afterwards (Report, 
p. 5). But they are bothered and hampered by vexatious 
mivutiz. We assert that any man who reads the regulations on 
gratuities and believes that they either could or would be carried 
out must know very little of human nature. But we expect to 
be told that they are carried out, because every reported breach 
of the regulation is severely punished, and very few breaches are 
reported. Just so. The rules work admirably to the official eye, 
but what of the thousand breaches which are found out and not 
reported ? what of the ten thousand breaches which are not found 
out at all? We have no doubt that every infraction of any 
regulation which is reported to Whitehall Place, either by a 

ice officer or by one of the general public, is severely 
punished, but if every infraction of a regulation during one day 
was reported, Whitehall itself from Charing Cross to Parliament 
Street would not contain the informing throng. 

With the exception of the black sheep in the body, we believe 
that to point out as we shall do whatever faults we have ob- 
served, will—if our criticisms are just though perhaps severe, 
they are certainly conceived in no hostile or unfriendly spirit, to 
a body of men with whom in the discharge of their difficult and 
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trying duties we sympathize—be recognised asa valuable service, 
though it may be uupleasing at the time. And we do not deem 
ourselves hard on the Chief Commissioner, if we say that he 
seems to us to fail in that rare quality of estimating accuracy on 
paper, and routine order at its proper value. We think that he 
is Judged by the public harshly for faults in the system which 
originated with his predecessor. Improvements have been intro- 
duced and adopted under his management, and the whole com- 
plexion of the management though it takes a tone from the 
superior officers, yet also gives imperceptibly a tone to them. 
To devise and carry out an effectual refurm, men must be 
criticised from without. They must also be influenced from 
above. We are not at this moment alluding to Heaven, but 
to the Home Secretary. The public will expect much from 
the intellect and firmness of Mr. Robert Lowe, or, it may be, 
from the sound common sense and right judgment of Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy. 


We can only glance at the system in its judicial aspect. The 
outer part of the district is under justices of the peace, its inner 
portion is under the metropolitan police magistrates. Of these 
there are 23 sitting in 13 police courts. They have a most diffi- 
cult and laborious office to discharge. To be a perfect magis- 
trate demands an almost perfect man. With testimony often of 
ignorant or untrustworthy witnesses, he must in the hurry neces- 
sary from the press of business deal a rough and ready justice 
by a sort of instinct. One point we direct attention to, and that 
is the tenure of office, and the relations between the Home 
Secretary and the magisterial bench, for this purpose we reprint 
a letter trom The Daily News of Nov. 25. The charges made 
therein should be disproved, or the evils remedied. 


THE POLICE FORCE. 
To the Editor of the Daity News. 


“Srr,—It is very easy to discover and denounce great abuses, 
and generally difficult to suggest a cure. ‘This often arises from 
not discovering their root. ‘here is not the smallest doubt that the 
police of the metropolis is in a most unsatisfactory state. But 
I think that, although Colonel Henderson cannot be considered an 
efficient or satisfactory chief, it would be very unjust to charge all the 
deficiencies and irregularities upon him. I have had, as you will 
acknowledge from the card I enclose, great opportunities of observing 
the conduct of this body, and I will venture to submit through you to 
the public some of my experiences. 

“ At a very early period of my career, I was instructed to prosecute 
a constable. ‘lhe charge against him, which was fully substantiated, 
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was that, being entrusted with warrants to apprehend the keepers 
of loose houses, he, instead of serving them, levied black mail, as a con- 
dition for not doing so. The case was heard before a magistrate not 
remarkable for either discretion or intelligence, but on this occasion he 
did what was right, convicting the constable. The result was 
that within three months the magistrate was dismissed, the policeman 
promoted. . 

“Several years ago I happened to be in Piccadilly at one o’clock in 
the morning, and saw a police-constable struggling with a drunken 
prostitute. She fell, and he threw himself heavily upon her stomach. 
I went up to him, and touching him upon the shoulder said, ‘ Why do 
you not get assistance, you will injure that woman.’ He jumped up, 
and, seizing me by the collar, said, ‘I take you into custody for 
obstructing me in the execution of my. duty.’ I cannot at this 
distance of time profess to give accurately all the incidents; but at one 
period a gentleman, then very high in the Government and now 
holding one of the greatest positions in the country, came up and 
expressed his indignation at the way in which the woman was being 
treated, upon which the constable, without touching him said, ‘I take 
you into custody too.’ ‘What for?’ said the gentleman, in great 
surprise. ‘Oh, for many things; we know you very well.’ The 
end of the affair that night was that some other policeman came 
up who probably knew one or both of us, and nothing more was done 
to either. There were, however, features which seem to me of great 
importance, and which I will proceed to relate. When the constable 
seized me, a tall, military-looking man, who had seen nothing of 
the affair, came up and said to the officer, ‘I have seen all that 
took place ; you are quite right. Here is my card. I shall be most 
happy to give evidence.’ Well, I had taken the number of the police- 
constable, and next morning went to Marlborough Street to witness 
the end, and, if necessary, to give evidence, No charge was made, and 
it was stated that the woman had escaped. Being somewhat indig- 
nant at the whole affair, I wrote to Sir R. Mayne, stating the facts, 
and received the stereotyped reply that I could take out a summons. 
I merely arswered that 1 should take my own course. 1 then got a 
message that the police-constable had been dismissed, which I believe 
to have been thoroughly untrue. Later than this event I was 
engaged in a case, in which, to my mind at all events, it was conclu- 
sively proved that the constables were in the habit of receiving bribes 
from the prostitutes frequenting Regent Strect and its neighbourhood ; 
and that those who did not or could not pay were sure to find their 
way into the station house. 

“In the Pelizzioni case, with which I am quite familiar, a knife was 
found by the police in a place which made it impossible that the 
accused could have committed the deed if done by that knife. All 
mention of it was suppressed by them. He was convicted, and might 
have been executed. It was only upon a second trial that the fact was 
dragged out of them. I believe all of the constables engaged on that 
trial have since been promoted. I could give other instances, and 
I will briefly allude to one. There had been many robberies commit ted 
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in a particular neighbourhood. The police were blamed. Beyond all 
question they ‘planted’ upon two or three perfectly innocent people 
of bad character, and charged them with an attempt at burglary. 
Two of the police were convicted of perjury. There were no 
funds to go on with other charges, and so, somehow or other, 
they escaped punishment. I dare say the public will ask, what 
remedy is there for this state of things: I can only answer that the 
first step is to make the police magistrates, who really stand between 
the police and the public, independent of the Government. Let them 
be placed upon the same footing as the judges. I will conclude with 
an illustration, supporting this view. An old magistrate, nearly 
related to myself, decided against the Government in some revenue 
matters. He received the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, 
with almost an order to be governed by them. He adhered to his 
own. ‘The Government dared not dismiss him, but they shut out 
from him the change from a disagreeable jurisdiction to one more 
coveted, and practically, by this means, drove him to resign. I could 
relate many other incidents, but your space will not permit it, and I 
conclude by saying that in my opinion, formed upon no small opportuni- 
ties of judging, the police are, as a body, utterly untrustworthy, and 
that the magistracy have not sufficient force and independence to cor- 
rect the evil.—Yours obediently, & i.” 


It is our duty now to present the practical reform and changes 
in the law itself, and in its administration which we deem 
necessary and desirable ; and to become ourselves in due course 
the subject, and the willing subject of our readers’ criticism. We 
have four principal suggestions to make. 

The great difficulty in devising at the outset and in working 
afterwards such a system as the metropolitan police administrative 
and judicial arrangements, is that the police have such various 
and dissimilar duties to perform, and that there are so many and 
different classes and characters with which they come in contact. 
Let us endeavour in a rough and ready way to classify them. 

1, They have to deal with habitual criminals, unruly vagabonds, 
and brutal roughs, with these they have to wage continual war. 

2. They have to deal with vicious and disorderly people, 
persons who cannot be called criminal or anti-social in the same 
sense as the first class, but who, nevertheless, become with more 
or less frequency according to the individual instances, the subjects 
of police discipline and control; such are those who are the 
willing or remorseful examples of our terrible national vice of 
drunkenness, and all those who are the causes and consequences 
of prostitution and profligacy. 

3. They have to deal with law-abiding and respectable 
citizens, rich and poor, in a thousand ways we need not specify, 
as particularly in the management of the streets and of street 
traffic. As to the whole subject of notices, it is clear that 
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the duty of reporting and serving a notice under the Smoke 
Nuisance Abatement Acts (there were 2356 reported cases in 
1872), or the duty of licensing or summoning a cab driver, or 
omnibus man, or a case of street accident, is quite different, and 
— quite other treatment from anything falling under classes 

and 2. 

_ 4. They have to deal with political demonstrations, and agita- 
tions great or small. This is perhaps the most difficult of all 
their multifarious duties. Sometimes it brings them in relation 
to large multitudes of more or less orderly, and more or less 
excitable men, at times when party or class feeling is strong, and 
political passions on all sides run high. 

5. They have to deal with riotous mobs, or mobs which may 
suddenly become riotous and dangerous to social freedom, to 
property, or even to life. And the chief difficulty in dealing 
with instances of the fourth class, is that there is always a danger 
in the complication of some peculiar emergency of such cases 
suddenly becoming an instance of this class. 

I. Violent usage of the public at the hand of police-constables 
in making arrests, must, in all justice, and in order to an adequate 
comprehension of the question, be looked at with reference to the 
violent usage which constables are liable to, and do in fact receive 
from a certain portion of the public. The matter must be dealt 
with asa whole. The state of the law and the administration 
of the law is to blame. The interest at present manifested in 
the police system gives an opportunity for drawing attention to 
the proper remedy, but we have long felt indignant that a state 
of things so easily set right should endure. If the police had 
only to deal with persons falling under the first and second classes, 
or to those belonging to the third and fourth, the difficulty would 
probably never have been felt. A police-constable has to deal 
with all classes ; he may infer, but he can seldom be certain in 
making an arrest to what class the individual to be arrested 
really belungs. Let us try to bring before our readers’ mind an 
arrest of a person falling under our first class, that is, of an 
habitual criminal or a rough. Such people strongly object to be 
taken into custody, and they endeavour to make an arrest difficult. 
Let us see how they do so. They have a simple plan to which 
they usually have recourse. ‘There is a part of the body which our 
social usages render it more seemly for us to indicate than toname, 
a blow upon which causes intense pain and temporary incapacity 
for activity. And your regular rough or habitual criminal! on 
being taken up will infallibly, if he can catch the constable off 
his guard for a moment, administer to him a brutal kick, and if 
successful will make off. And therefore the object of the 
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constable in effecting the apprehension is to incapacitate him 
from putting in practice his little game. He approaches warily, 
and darting his left hand under the prisoner’s arm, seizes his 
collar, getting his knuckles against the prisoner’s throat, while 
at the same instant he throws up and pinions with his right hand 
the prisoner's right wrist. Practice makes perfect. Ina moment 
the rough is as safe as if he was in quod, for he must stand off, 
and sideways to the policeman, and he may kick as much as he 
chooses, but he can only kick the air, and unless there are pals 
around to effect a rescue, or there is an unusual disparity of 
weight and strength, he is securely marched away. Is this sucha 
mode of making arrests as should take place in a civilized nation? 
It is a simple collision of physical force. Discipline is on one side, 
disorder and lawlessness on the other, but nothing higher than 
brate force has been brought to bear. 

Though we reprobate his conduct, we do not pronounce indis- 
criminating censure on the rough. He knows that if he succeeds 
he has another day, or more perhaps, at large; and even if he 
is caught, magistrates, sanctioned by the public apathy, will deal 
very tenderly with his misdoing. Une sturdy vagabond whose 
intelligent countenance we shall probably see at his post to-day 
has temporarily maimed several policemen, and permanently 
injured one so that he had to be pensioned off. For that case he 
was punished extra; for the others, the magistrate remarked to 
him that his conduct was extremely wrong, and must be put 
astop to. It is actions not words that take etfect with criminals. 
And it cannot be suspected that wrongs which do not stir the 
public conscience, will move the conscience or touch the heart of 
the criminal and the tramp. Neither do we greatly blame the 
magistrate, although we do blame him. He has to administer 
the law in accordance with public opinion, and the public, though 
always well meaning, are apt to take strange views when half 
informed as to the facts. I1t is with the thinking and governing 
classes that the true blame rests. 

But all wrong-doing widens in its range, like the little 
splash whose ripples gradually spread over the quiet surface of the 
pool ; and precautions which are necessary in the case of habitual 
and violent drunkards, are little by little made use of in ordinary 
arrests. ‘here is a general tone of violence encouraged, and 
our judgment is that there is wonderfully little considering human 
nature, the circumstances in which, in out-of-the-way places, the 
police are placed, and the state of the law. For it is always 
hard in the case of an unknown person, as we said, to be sure of 
what sort he is. It is not alone the burglar, the smasher, the 
drunkard, and the tramp, who are more or less known, or recog- 
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nisable, against whom the policeman has to guard. An apparently 
orderly person may have strong private reasons for dreading an 
arrest, and it may be worth his while to get away at almost any 
cost. He may be a well-dressed pickpocket, a forger, an 
embezzler of goods: your darkest criminal often passes for re- 
spectable until] he is found out. So the policeman gets to take 
precautions in all doubtful cases, and generally to make himself 
secure. 

Further, it is not assaults of this particular kind alone to which 
constables are liable. We believe that Punch remarked in his 
facetious way that the enjoyment which gave most pleasure at 
least cost, to such as were so inclined, was to punch a Bobby's 
head. And we will just mention a little incident, for the correct- 
ness of which in the details we vouch. A certain person sold his 
sister's bed and proceeded to drink the proceeds. She, naturally 
objecting, complained, and a policeman, whom we will call 
Policeman 1, proceeded to make the arrest. The man was 
violent and strong, there was a scuffle, he kuocked the policeman 
down five times, and in the crowd which gathered he got away 
for the time. The policeman did his best to take him, he could 
do no more. He went back to the station, and reported himself 
uutit for duty. Policemen 2 and 3 were sent out to find the 
fellow and to bring him iv. They came upon him up a court, 
arrested him, and walked him off. There met them on their way 
Policeman 4, animated by esprit de corps, and by a certain wild 
justice of revenge. Instigante diabolo, as the old writs used to 
say, he hit the prisoner a tremendous blow with his closed fist, and 
the man collapsed. Now Policeman 4 was very wrong, he took 
the law into his own hands, and we would have punished 
him severely if he had come before us. But yet we could not 
have helped feeling that something like this probably went on in 
the man’s mind, he felt “This scoundrel, who has wronged his 
sister, and done all the damage he could to one of my comrades 
who never injured him, will go before a magistrate and get off 
scot free ; shall he go altogether without getting his deserts? Let 
him take that!” And we believe that although the others felt 
that an illegal action had been done, still that the less said about 
it the better ; for that a thorough blackguard had got what he 
would not have got at all, or only got by accident in a police- 
court—yustice. 

Violence reacts in violence, and wrong returns upon us from 
unexpected quarters ; and when wrong is done and suffered no 
man may stand aside and say it cannot possibly affect himself. 
It may not orit may. Atall events we all suffer from wrong-doing 
to which we were not parties, we all are gainers by noble deeds 
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and lives in which we had no share. Vicarious suffering and 
vicarious benefit fills the world. That violence which the public 
acquiesced in while only law-breakers and law-guardians were the 
sufferers is now seen to spread far and wide. The surgeon or 
the merchant may be affected, respectability may be touched, and 
that which, while it was a question of principle disquieted tle 
statesman and the philosopher, now disquiets to some extent 
society itself. This is the beginning; we do not look only to 
what is, but also to what may be. If the police became un- 
manageable, or were felt to be unworthy of the public trust and 
confidence, the anarchy of a single day would cost its thousands 
and undo the work of years. 

We have to deal in legislation in this instance with criminal 
actions, which are easily definable, and to which we can mete out 
appropriate punishment. We suggest that wherever a person 
arrested, or about to be arrested, shall make an assault with 
intent to do grievous bodily harm, leaving bruises upon any person 
lawfully arresting him, and shall be convicted of doing so (in 
the way we shall hereafter point out), he shall receive punish- 
ment with the cat. Just as garroting-at once disappeared (after 
that propitious garrotment of a member of Parliament), so these 
assaults on the police and simultaneously violent arrests by the 
police will vanish. As to pity for such criminals, the dastard 
craven who commits a brutal assault is not an Englishman; a 
freeman, or a man. 

In each case the act should be done, and of such assaults the 
proof is always easy. In the case we mentioned the policeman’s 
face and shoulders showed the effects of that scoundrel’s blows. 
And the sure punishment of accomplished assaults will prevent 
attempts. For there is nothing your genuine vagrant and crimi- 
nal is so careful of as his own stomach, nothing he guards so 
tenderly as his own skin. When he knows that a successful 
assault of a particular nature or violence means a flogging, he will 
be careful not to make an attempt which, if successful, would 
produce a thoroughly disagreeable result. 

With the cessation of violent assaults on the police, police 
violence will also disappear. For it will be unnecessary and 
inexcusable. Of course in arresting a violent drunkard the police- 
man must use precaution. We wish, and the Legislature can 
cause, that a policeman’s uniform should be his sufficient protec- 
tion. But this suggestion which we have made must be taken 
with and accompanied by our third suggestion. 

IJ. The internal discipline of the police, and the relations be- 
tween the commissioners and the force, will be the subject of this 
suggestion. 

We mentioned that police orders are sent out every evening. 
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Let us make an extract from one of these orders, and show the 
form in which they appear (altering names, dates, and numbers); 
we only give as an example what is of continual occurrence. 


Dismissat.—K. P.C. 937 Smith; no pay. 
By this order a police constable is sentenced to be dismissed. 
Finzs, &c.—C. P.C. 756 Brown, 10s. and cautioned. 
L. P.C. $43 Jones, transferred to another Division. 
M. PC. 689 Robinson, cautioned. 


Repucrion.—H. P.S. 941 Green; to Ist Class P.C.; pay as 
P.S. to 10th. 
and so on, and to these orders is subscribed the name of an 


assistant commissioner. 


Now the point to which we wish to direct our readers’ attention 
is this. Here is a policeman dismissed the force, and several 
fined, transferred, or reduced in rank. Police-constable Brown 
has been fined ten shillings and cautioned. Jones is removed 
from Lambeth: and transferred to another division. Robinson, 
of the Southwark divisicn, is cautioned without a fine. Police 
sergeant Green has been degraded to the rank of a police-constable 
of the Ist class, but receives his pay as sergeant up to the day 
before the order. Police-constable Smith of the Stepney division 
is dismissed, and the pay due to him forfeited. It may be sup- 
posed that the man in each case knows what he is punished for ; 
nevertheless, to the body, as a whole, each order appears as an 
exertion of arbitrary power. Stet pro rvatione voluntas. There 
. is no reason given. And so the effect of each sentence in the 

way of warning or example is lost. There is not the least doubt 
that the commissioners as well as the whole force would much 
prefer that the ground of each sentence was briefly stated. The 
power of dismissal without cause expressly assigned being, 
where it might be expedient, retained. And the reason why it 
is not set forth plainly is not far to seek. The commissioners 
would be liable to an action for libel. In fact, actions have been 
brought against them before now. 

We would therefore strongly urge that since the police orders, 
although published, only circulate among the police force; it 
should be enacted that such orders be held to be of the nature of 
privileged communications, and that no commissioner should be 
liable to an action for libel, unless the plaintiff was prepared to 
prove malice and the absence of bond fides on his part. Arbi- 
trary power there must be to some considerable extent in the 
government of such a force, as there isin the case of the captain of 
a ship, but the power as, under present conditions, it is exercised, 
is represented as irrational besides, 
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For tyranny ever lurks near irresponsible power, and in the 
police administration cases of great hardship have occurred. We 
will give one instance. which took place in the time of the late 
Chief Commissioner, the process is the same now; we select this 
case because we have verified the facts, and we use it to illus- 
trate the method of procedure. 

Sergeant S—— was temporarily incapacitated for duty byinjuries 
received ; during his illness Sergeant M —— was placed in charge 
of the section. He made an unwarrantable arrest under circum- 
stances which caused great local indignation. Many complaints 
were made, and among others an anonymous letter was written 
to the Chief Commissioner, bringing certain charges against Ser- 
geant M—— and demanding his dismissal from the force. The 
accused when shown the letter, declared that it was written by 
Sergeant S——, and he was believed. It seems to us that in 
police cases generally, to be accused and for the accusation to be 
credited, is the same as to be condemned without redress. So then 
at 12 o’clock on a Saturday night, the inspector of the subdivision 
with Sergeant M called on Sergeant S——, and required 
him to appear at 7°30 next (Sunday) morning before the superin- 
tendent. After a few words, the superintendent, as one may say, 
found a true bill, and ordered him to present himself at Scotland 
Yard next morning. There, after two hours’ inquiry, careful 
indeed, but one-sided, before an assistant-commissioner, he was 
suspended for a month, pending Sir Richard Mayne’s decision, 
who had just gone away from town. On his return, three weeks 
afterwards, Sergeant S—— was summoned at 11.30 P.M. to 
appear before the commissioner next morning. A short inquiry, 
and he was dismissed the force. Twelve years as a constable, 
eight years’ as a sergeant, twenty years’ good service stood him 
in no stead against an accusation based on mere opinion. But 
it may be said he was guilty ; the inspector and Colonel (then 
Captain) Labalmondiere, and the commissioner believed him to be 
so, and he got his deserts. It is the arbitrary method of pro- 
cedure we wish to call attention to. There is no security against 
prejudiced judgment. But was he guilty? The local bench of 
magistrates believed him innocent, and petitioned to that effect. 
Influential neighbours exerted themselves, everything was done. 
The commissioner refused to reconsider his judgment, or even to 
produce the letter until compelled. Then, by comparison of hand- 
writing, the best-known expert certified in a report that it was 
impossible that the writing could be by the same man; and 
after an investigation of all the circumstances the Home Secre- 
tary, compromising a matter of plain justice, awarded Sergeant 
S—— from the police fund 1001., but did not give him his good 
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service pension or restore him to the force. Either he was guilty 
or he was not. There is sufficient moral evidence to satisfy any 
impartial person that Sir R. Mayne afterwards knew that he had 
been wrong and made a blunder. 

We believe that the arbitrary exercise of almost irresponsible 
authority is the reason of the discontent and insubordination 
lately shown to the public by the mutiny. It is not the being 
under irresistible power, but the consciousness that power firmly 
grasped is exercised with careful justice that causes content, 
joyalty, and discipline. We have taken an old case, which 
came before us in investigating this subject, as an example, in 
other cases we should do harm. We would remark that a 
probable reason of a policeman’s anger at having his number 
taken, is that he will become’ subjected to fine, probably to 
dismissal, practically without redress. 

III. Our next suggestion concerns the judicial side of the 
police system: we regard it as of very great importance. The 
offences and charges which become the subject of magisterial 
action in the police courts we may divide for present purposes 
into two classes—Ist, those in which both the plaintiff and 
defendant are members of the general public ; or if a policeman 
is plaintiff he appears only as having served a notice or a summons, 
in fact, merely as putting the law in motion ; and, 2nd, those 
in which a police-constable is charged with having used unne- 
cessary violence in making an arrest, or in which he has been 
the subject of violence himself. We propose that all such cases 
of charges against or by the police should be tried in the follow- 
ing way. 

Let there be a Central Police Court, in which a magistrate, to 
be called the chief police magistrate, shall sit to judge such 
offences with a jury, and Jet them have sole jurisdiction in all 
such cases throughout the whole metropolitan police district. 
The power of inflicting flogging ought not to be entrusted to the 
discretion of any one, or even two magistrates, but it may fairly 
and constitutionally be lodged in a magistrate with a jury of 
free Englishmen. And where a policeman has made a violent 
arrest, the complaint against him should not be heard in some 
private room in an office, before officials who may select the 
evidence they please to receive, but before a magistrate and 
jury in open court. We have no doubt that those policemen 
who feel themselves guilty will prefer the present system: we 
are quite sure those who know themselves to be innocent will 
prefer the one we suggest. 

As to the jury, we will cause that jurymen offer themselves 
voluntarily. At present, merchants, professional men, trades- 
men great and small, to all of whom time is valuable, and it is of 
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moment that they may know that they are free and able to keep 
the business engagements which from time to time they make— 
these and other persons also are liable to be summoned suddenly 
on a jury, and left hanging about a court, which is the most 
provoking part of the system, waiting day after day until their 
attendance is required. Let it be made law that any one whose 
name is on the jury panel at present may be permitted to place 
his name on the jury of the chief police magistrate’s court, stating 
the period during which he is willing to be summoned. Let him 
say, for example, on any day in the months of or 

Let the names be drawn out by chance one after another, and 
assigned to particular days, each jury to sit for a whole day ; and 
to prevent the possibility of packing, let every drawing take 
effect at not less than fourteen days after the date of drawing. 
No one then can tell what cases he may have to try ; and every 
juryman, after discharging this duty for one whole day, should be 
exempt from the liability to be summoned to serve on any other 
jury during the next twelve or perhapstwenty-four months. We 
would enable any one who suffers or may suffer from the present 
system, and who is inconvenienced and harassed by its uncertain 
operation, to substitute the voluntary discharge of a duty in a 
mode by which he may select the time during which he can 
perform his public duty without injury to his private business. 
We have merely sketched here the principle we suggest. We 
have thought it out in detail; but a review is not the place for 
bringing forward details which are of necessity dull, especially 
where a principle can be carried out in many forms. 

We shall now touch upon the remedies which we have for 
wrong-doing and excess of duty and assaults by the police, and 
also on what, in our judgment, ought to be the state of the law. 
If a man has been assaulted with violence, or illegally arrested 
by the police, he may complain to the Chief Commissioner, and 
ask him for redress. This seems to be perfectly satisfactory to 
the official mind; but in the old days, although the law was 
sometimes overborne by the violence of king or barons, or by 
the injustice of political parties, the English Nation never per- 
mitted the rights of Englishmen to lie at the discretion of any 
official, That was a Continental peculiarity abhorred by English 
freedom. When an Englishman was wronged, he did not go to 
the official persons who presided over the body which had done 
him the wrong, and crave from their courtesy or discretion that 
they would help him. No; but he went before a jury of his 
countrymen, and the judges of the land, and demanded justice 
from them as his birthright. It may be said that he can do so 
now. Technically he can, but practically he cannot. For many 
reasons in most cases a criminal prosecution would be inappli- 
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cable, and a civil action is useless. Where is the good of 
bringing an action against a constable on four-and-twenty 
‘shillings a week? The aggrieved person may, either by com- 
plaining (for the Commissioners will take action on any valid 
complaint), or else by bringing an action, ruin the police-constable 
in fault, but that is not what we want. We want a law so 
enacted and administered that under it offences will have a 
tendency to cease. We want a law which will not be called 
upon, because, by its mere enactment, it will have done the work 
required to be done. The Garroting Act is not useless, because 
garroting, immediately on its enaciment, ceased. Rather on that 
account it is eminently good. It is not only an instance of 
post hoc, it is propter hoc as well. 

We propose that any one who is aggrieved by the police may 
come before the Central Police Court and demand damages 
against the department. Let the Commissioners take care not to 
enlist or retain in the force men who will offend. A jury will 
not be prone to give damages unduly, because they must come out 
of the rates, which the body from which the jurymen are drawn 
have to pay; but in cases of real wrong they will give damages, 
and do justice to their fellow citizen, as they are sworn. Let 
damages assessed by the jury be given and paid, as the force are 
now paid, three-fourths out of the rates and one-fourth out of 
the imperial revenue. 

IV. We are, for our own part, thoroughly convinced of the 
importance of our three first suggestions ; this one we make with 
diffidence. We are sure that it is good in principle, but whether 
it is expedient to be carried out at present we have some doubt. 
We are indebted for the idea to a very valued friend. 

Continued routine work has a tendency to convert a man into 
amachine. Even if it does not demand great physical or intel- 
lectual exertion, still, if it is monotonous, it becomes a heavy and 
oppressive toil, especially if it involves the observance of many 
minute and harassing regulations. It is proverbially true that, 
“ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

“ Apollo” —that is, the policeman— semper arewm tendit,” 
his attention is ever on the stretch. The same round of duty 
goes on through the whole seven days of the week. We hold 
that unceasing work of any kind, day after day, without an 
express provision for periodical intermission, is injurious to the 
well-being of the workers. A great improvement was introduced 
some time ago, under a Conservative Administration. The number 
of the police was increased, and as we are informed, every 
policeman was given four holidays in each month. The result 






was that, owing to the way in which the leave was spent, the 
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following day. The conclusion drawn therefrom is that the 
principle of the regulation was bad. Now we submit that such 
' a deduetion is not correct. 

By the present regulation (Leave, p. 137, § 1), ‘‘ Leave is to be 
granted to every man twice a month, one day to be invariably on 
Sunday.” This is a good rule, but it is not based on any prin- 
ciple. The principle we advocate is that no man be compelled 
to work for more than six consecutive days ; but we would recog- 
nise, and expressly recognise, the fact that the necessities of the 
national life of a civilized nation require that many occupations 
and processes should go on without any interruption. At present 
our Sunday legislation, dating as to statute law from the religious 
and moral reign of King Charles IL, is based on a commandment 
promulgated in a religion we do not profess, and on the custom 
deduced therefrom by the Christian Church or Churches. We 
take the fact that England does observe a rest of one day in 
every seven, and that on the whole we find it good in practice ; 
we place this on a sure ground apart from theological belief. 
The form we would let our proposal take in enactment is, When 
any man has worked during the working portion of six conse- 
cutive periods of twenty-four hours each, let him have by statute 
a right to rest during the next following period of twenty-four 
hours. And as it is perfectly certain that employers would take 
care to make their servants renounce this right, we propose that 
no work or occupation may go on incessantly unless this proviso 
is observed. ; 

This law, we maintain, is just in such a nation as ours is, which 
practically observes the Sunday, and yet contains men of many 
religious beliefs. Under it whoever wished to keep his Sunday 
for religious worship would make his six periods begin with 12 
o'clock between Sunday night and Monday morning, his seventh 
period then would be Sunday. But men who did not care to 
observe that day would make their time begin at some other 
point, and so their period of relaxation would be Monday or 
ee, or any other day, which they could spend as they 
chose. 

We make, however, one proviso. We have a moral purpose 
chiefly in this enactment. We wish to provide seasonable or 
regularly recurring relaxation for all who deserve it. But if a 
man passes his day in drunkenness or other degradation, and is 
thereby incapacitated for work, we do not wish to do an injury 
tohim. He is best under continual work. If, then, a man is 
unable to work on the day following his rest, we take from him 
the benefit of our.law for a certain period, to be settled. 

We have inserted this suggestion, though it may be Utopian, 
and perhaps it would be difficult to carry it through ae 
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Our first three suggestions, we believe, may and will be carried ; 
as to this, we submit the thought to consideration. It is capable 
of wide application. Its principle concerns our railway com- 
panies and all occupations requiring continuous work. There are 
processes, especially in the manufactures of iron and glass, in 
which the employment of many persons is endangered by the 
competition of nations who can carry on continuous work, such 
as we tolerate by a violation of principle in our railways, or which 
we refuse to notice in other cases. 


Small matters frequently occurring become of more importance 
in the general working and effect of a system than things which, 
though of great moment in themselves, are also rare. And 
though space prevents our entering fully on this aspect of our 
subject, we may not pass it altogether by. The police system 
shares in a tendency which has been for some time manifested 
generally in our legislation. Just as Parliament has undertaken 
to superintend the details of all possible subjects, ranging from 
minutiz of ecclesiastical discipline to the regulation of salmon 
fisheries and the healthy state of prostitutes, so the police system 
tends steadily to interfere more and more with the free activity 
of our daily life; and by so doing it becomes proportionately 
less efficacious in the discharge of its proper duties. By in- 
curring responsibility which ought not properly to belong to it, 
the police neglect duties and work which no one except them- 
selves can discharge. The police system, like our late legislation, 
is becoming fidgety and fussy. 

This fidgetiness and fussiness is a great and growing evil. 
Instead of Parliament being the supreme authority to which all 
yield a willing and loyal assent, it 1s tending to become a sup- 
porter of the advocates of one theory against others. And the 
wider the interference the less is the effective control. It is so 
by natural law—the expression of facts—which Parliament, like 
everything natural or artificial, must exemplify. And so more 
and more, day by day, is pressed upon us the conviction, that 
the only security for our cherished freedom, and for our in- 
dependence and responsibility, in a word, for our national life, 
is to be found in watchful exertion, carried on under well- 
grasped principles, in defining and limiting the range of legis- 
lative interference (not of legislative authority), and so in making 
‘such interference effective and responsible within that range. 

A well-devised law requires some thought to perceive its 
meaning and action ; a command bad in principle is often clear. 
High protective duties create smuggling, smuggling creates 
coast-guards ; then hasty legislators set to work to increase the 
stringency of the repression, but wise legislation creates low 
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duties and free trade. Prostitution and drunkenness are terrible 
evils; legislators before now have punished fornication and 
drunkenness by death, and produced demoralization and ap- 
palling reaction against good order and religion. And yet we 
do not advocate a laisser faire legislation. Good legislation 
never leaves evils alone, but it takes them in hand in an effective 
way. We may not touch upon the questions now, but we are 
persuaded that the present state of the law as to the sale of 
indecent and obscene publications directly tends to aggravate 
the evil it is meant to put down. We would undertake to prove 
this (with every proper diffidence personally towards those who 
support opposed views: it is not we but our principles that are 
right)—we would prove it face to face, and convince any impartial 
person, though we should probably provoke a storm of anger 
at first. We do not propose that the sale of such publications 
should be treated as a legitimate trade. We differ as to the best 
mode of causing it to cease. And what we say of this we say of 
other more complex matters, such as the state of the law as 
affecting prostitution, and of other more easily discussed ques- 
tions, such as the licensing system as relating to public houses, 
and the whole great and difficult question of the Poor Law. 
There are tendencies in our recent legislative action towards 
either ignoring or stamping out evils, rather than towards alter- 
ing the conditions under which the evil exists. 

We have had a good deal of heroic legislation—so-called. Let 
us hope that under which ever party Government is to be carried 
on, we may enter on an era of legislative action, much needed to 
consolidate our power, which by heroic people may be called 
humdrum. We wish to see some quiet unostentatious hum- 
drum legislation, grappling with the many evils before us. We 
offer our suggestions on the police system as a sample. 


As to the effect of the legislative action we have sketched in 
outline. Let us observe what, in its present state and under the 
proposed reform, a man who may contemplate entering on the 
occupation of a police-constable has now in contrast to what he 
would have before him under our law. 

There are two ideals which the nation might aim at in police 
administration. The one to carry out completely among us the 
Continental police system, by organizing a Gens d’armes régime; 
the other, to reanimate and make effective the old office of con- 
servators of the peace. The one institutes an organized mass of 
men trained to carry out with exactness, in a mechanical way, 
many and minute regulations, referring at every moment to the 
central authority in each emergency for direction ; by this the 
men become more and more machines, and for human action is 
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substituted a system, precise, strict, drilled, and dead. The 
other institutes a disciplined multitude of rational and self- 
governed men, responsible each one and each rank to the nation 
for intelligent action in a carefully defined range of duty, each 
one free within limits, and each one limited exactly, guided and 
governed by a central responsible authority, prescribing the 
course of action of each one, and of the whole, and that authority 
itself intelligent, limited, and free. Both ideals are before our 
Government, both are partly followed, and it is not perceived that 
they are antagonistic. 

Which ought England to adopt? Which would offer most 
inducement for enlisting to the set of men we wish to attract. 

At present a man who joins the force must be prepared to . 
suffer brutal violence, and to use violence which is only necessary 
because the law and the magistrates will not protect him. We 
are obliged to look chiefly to a physical standard of height and 
strength, and not to ability for the duty, and this narrows the 
area of selection. There should always be men of tall stature in 
the force, and they must all be strong. But with the protection 
the law we propose would give, we might, by having a larger 
number to select from, require a higher standard of intelligence. 
At present—we quote from an able article in The Globe of 
Nov. 14th :-— 

“It may be very well to say that in taking a person into custody a 
policeman is only administering the law. Stripped of the disguise of 
language the thing bears quite another aspect. In all cases where 
there is an actual conflict of physical strength, the execution of 
the law betomes in effect a personal quarrel. The temper of the 
policeman is aroused all the more quickly because the encounter is 
undertaken for no purposes of his own.” 

The fact is he is compelled to use physical force, and not 
moral power, and we do not get as good men as we might. 
We repel the very men we ought to attract. Physical force 
must always be behind in the last resort ; for moral power alone, 
in dealing with a criminal whose very existence as a criminal 
proves that he, as far as he can, repudiates its influence, would be 
absurd. But it makes an immense difference whether we bring 
physical or moral power first to bear—whether we use physical 
force in the first or in the last resort. In the one case we take 
hold of the violent man and control him by force ; in the other we 
compel him by fear of a greater evil to controi himself. The 
difference in the way of educating the disorderly classes is 
immense. 

At present a man, by joining the force, subjects himself to 
arbitrary and irresponsible power. He may be dismissed at 
any moment, and no reason will be given, or he may be con- 
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demned unheard ; he may do duty for many years, and be pro- 
moted and become entitled to a good service pension, and 
yet he may be suddenly dismissed and forfeit that pension which 
he deserved. And all this may be just, and we believe the 
Commissioners act justly in intention in most cases ; but there 
is no safety from injustice and wrong. We denounce the 
system with all our might. Men who will not be either the 
victims or the instruments of arbitrary and irresponsible power 
will not join, and they are the very men we ought to do our 
utmost to attract. 

At present he must submit himself to that which all English- 
men specially hate: a system of minutely regulated drill. We 
do not mean that there is too much of military evolutions, rather 
there might well be more—if there is drill at all, the force might 
be taught company drill; but there is an unnecessarily minute 
regulation of things best left alone, and the tone and tendency of 
the system is to depress individual action, instead of calling out 
and directing it. There is not, in our judgment, enough of dis- 
cipline ; there is far too much of drill. 

Yet, after all, the individuals composing the bulk of the force 
discharge their arduous duties well. Let the tone and tendency 
of the system be changed, and the men, freed from the evil- 
encouraging conditions, will rapidly improve. Still better men 
will enlist ; for the force even now is not unattractive, and with 
little changes might be made popular to a high degree. It is 
little things that harass. There is in the system surface perfec- 
tion on paper in the reports and apparent working, covering the 
seeds of disintegration and decay. ‘Turn to page 4, line 17 —25, 
and see how that grave mutiny, whose significance was pointed 
out by all the daily press, and notably by The Times, is slurred 
over and treated as a trifle of no consequence in Colonel 
Henderson’s last report. In his reports and in the reports to him 
printed with them, the force is excellent in discipline, content- 
ment, and efficiency. We admit that the great majority of the 
men are better than the system deserves, but there is too much 
wrong-doing going on. And as the strength of a chain is 
measured by the strength of its weakest link, so the violence and 
illegality to which the public are liable is to be measured by 
that of the “ blackest sheep” who is tolerated in the police-fold. 

We do not wish to hold a brief against the police; but if we 
were challenged, and if we could prove facts without delivering 
individual policemen (not more guilty than others who escape 
our knowledge) into the hands of authority, we could bring heavy 
charges against the force. Some are incorruptible under any 
stress of temptation. Some create occasion for wrong. The 
mass are, like other classes, what circumstances have made them. 
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But wrong-doing goes on. There is by some constables brutal 
violence used against prisoners; there is perjured evidence 
supported by the oaths of suborned men; there is black mail 
levied on cabmen, on public-houses, on brothels, and on prostitutes. 
Is it not enough? Those who know and are behind the scenes 
know that we speak truth. ‘ 

To sum up. It is not in the courts of equity or in the courts 
of common law that English law and government come in contact 
with the toiling multitudes in their daily lives. It is through 
the county court judges, the police courts, the magistrates, and 
justices of peace, and the local and metropolitan police. It would 
be a great day for England—greater than the day of any party 
triumph in the House—when Parliament takes action, or when 
the nation compels Parliament to make the force such as we would 
have it, and as it might easily be made. Which party will see 
the political capital which can be made of this? Which party 
has insight into the sources and springs of permanent power? 


Art. III.—Curistian Missions to tot HEATHEN. 


1. Reports of the Church Missionary, S.P.G., Baptist, Wes- 
leyan, &c., Missionary Societies for 1872. 

2. Reports of the Religious Tract Society and the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1872. 


3. Under His Banner: Papers of the Missionary Work of 
Modern Times. 


4. Church Missionary Atlas, 1873. 
5. Annals of the Propagation of the Faith. 


W: are not among those, if such there be, who look upon all 

kinds of Christian missions to the heathen with unmixed 
disfavour. On the contrary, we are inclined to wish some of 
these enterprises a much greater amount of success than at 
present seems likely to fall to their lot. We should like to learn 
that the natives of Melanesia were united as one man in defence 
of the Athanasian creed ; that the Gold Coast was peopled by 
Particular Baptists ; that the Dyaks of Borneo were everywhere 
identifying the Pope with the Beast, and that the Virgin was 
appearing to little boys and girls all over Madagascar. In 
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other words, we should learn with pleasure that a higher form 
of religion had supplanted, even though but temporarily, a lower 
one ; and we deem Christianity, in any shape, higher than the 
creed of the savage. Nor are we insensible to the indirect 
benefits which have resulted to mankind from a cultivation of 
the missionary spirit. As every one knows, it has been a means 
of stimulating discoveries and increasing our geographical know- 
ledge, from the days of Columbus to those of Livingstone. And 
it cannot be denied that, quite irrespectively of the religion 
which he brings with him, the missionary, even though working 
to the present unsatisfactory plan of missions, is a civilizing in- 
fluence ; a kind of amateur ambassador from the higher to the 
less-favoured races ; sometimes, it is true, causing very disastrous 
results, but much more often to be credited with beneficial ones. 
John Smith, formerly a linendraper’s assistant, now a fluent and 
fervent young Wesleyan minister, finds himself possessed by “a 
call” to convert the heathen, gets the recommendation of his 
superintendent, is approved by the quarterly meeting, passes the 
necessary examination, and is shipped off to South Africa. Some 
of his former fellow-apprentices, who are what the world calls 
“making their way” at home, that is to say, are on the high road 
to lucrative businesses of their own, to common councillorships, 
and other positions of vantage, regard him as an amiable vision- 
ary, and smile when his name is mentioned. Yet if any of 
these gentlemen were to visit the Grahamstown district some 
dozen years hence, he would very likely find Smith at the head 
of a station—a man whose name is known a hundred miles 
around, who enjoys considerable influence with contending 
chiefs, who has prevented more than one petty war, and saved 
ever so many Kraals from being burnt, and cattle from being 
carried off, and miserable witches from being tortured—master 
of several barbarous dialects, into every one of which he has 
translated the most stirring hymns of Wesley’s collection, and 
surrounded by some eighty or ninety Fingoe and Pongoe lads 
and girls reading and writing and washing themselves under his 
direction. Now here, it must be admitted, is no insignificant 
result : many men who have been trumpeted by fame, as among 
the wisest and the best of their epoch, have not done much more 
than this for mankind. And if the ubject of missionary societies 
be to dot little oases or centres of benevolence of this kind 
about the heathen world, with people to look after them and to 
insure their continued existence, then these societies must be 
held to be a complete success. But we are sure that their object 
is a great deal in advance of this; and, indeed, unless it were, 
even this much could not be achieved. It is no less than to 
convert the whole heathen world. In reference to this larger 
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object, it is a fair question to ask how far the means employed 
have proved successful in the past, and are likely to prove suc- 
cessful in the future. And if it should turn out on inspection, 
as we fear it will, that, viewed in proportion to the efforts made, 
the result has been, and will probably continue to be, unsatis- 
factory, the inference will be either that the object aimed at is 
hopeless, or that a wrong method of proceeding has been 
adopted. The latter is the conclusion which we shall presently 
invite the reader to consider. 

The mass of excellent persons who crowd the Missionary 
meetings at Exeter Hall, and similar gatherings in the provinces, 
are dominated by hopes and expectations, natural enough in 
their case, but which experience has shown to be erroneous. 
They feel themselves to be in possession of a religion which, to 
their minds, carries its miraculous origin stamped on the face of 
it, and which must necessarily command unqualified acceptance 
on the part of all those who fairly consider it. It is true, they 
say, that there are unbelievers in Christian countries, or rather 
persons who have persuaded themselves that they do not believe: 
people who have never taken the trouble to examine the claims 
of Christianity ; others whose wicked hearts are offended by its 
purity, and who decline to submit their passions to its control ; 
others, again, proud, stiff-necked philosophers, run away with by 
their “ science falsely so-called.” But these are, after all, happily 
exceptions. The average supporter of missions cannot conceive 
that revelation, if fairly brought under the notice of the un- 
tutored negro or New Zealander, or even of the Mahometan or 
Buddhist, will fail to carry conviction. These people are heathens 
simply because the bulk of them have never had an opportunity 
of being anything else. Let them only be got at, on a suffi- 
ciently extensive scale, and whole nations will discard their 
religious errors. It is a matter of history that Christianity is 
capable of producing this wholesale conviction, the entire Roman 
Empire, and the nations dependent upon or connected with it, 
having been converted in a comparatively short space of time. 
Why, it is asked, should not the effects produced in Europe, in 
the first centuries of our era, be reproduced in Asia and Africa 
in the nineteenth and twentieth ? So the cry is for more money, 
more missionaries, more Bibles, more awakening and alarming 
tracts, that the happy consummation may be attained as soon as 
possible. 

As long as notions such as these are held by the bulk of the 
religious subscribers to these societies, it is idle to hope that 
missions will be conducted on a right method. It becomes the 
duty, therefore, of every dispassionate friend to the cause to do his 
best to dispel them ; and the Archbishop of Canterbury might be 
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worse employed than in drawing up against next “Mission Day” a 
special prayer for the preliminary conversion to common sense 
of the imnocents who hold them. It is by no means true, then, 
in the present day that the mere exhibition of the Christian 
system necessarily carries conviction. As a general rule, 
nowhere are nations or races, or even moderate-sized towns, 
converted offhand to the faith. The causes of this marked fall- 
ing off in what may be termed the attractive force of Christianity 
in relation to heathenism we are unable to determine with any 
approach to accuracy ; but we can see that the result is strictly 
in accordance with a law of vast application, which seems to 
hold good of religions. Every one of these that has met with 
any success in the world has exhibited a particular kind of vita- 
lity in its youth, which, as a general rule, has not distinguished 
its maturer age. And intimately connected with this pheno- 
menon is this other one—namely, that each religion seems to 
chime in with the temperament of certain races, which are, how- 
ever, not necessarily connected by the closest family ties with 
the people who originated it. But to pursue this subject further 
would lead us away from that which we have in hand. Suffice 
it that as a matter of fact Christianity did, in a comparatively 
short period, overspread a certain area inhabited by nations for 
which it must be supposed to have had a particular affinity. It 
is true that some of the Teutonic peoples and the Slaves were 
not brought into the fold till a later period. Lithuania, indeed, 
only became Christian in the fourteenth century. But it has 
been well remarked, “ Whatever may be the cause, Christianity 
is the religion of the Roman Empire in the widest sense of 
those words” (that is to say, including the disciples of the 
Roman—the Teuton and the Slave), “and it is the religion of 
very little besides.”* In Africa and Asia its flourishing settle- 
ments have been swept away, and all attempts to extend it 
beyond certain limits have been failures. These limits may be 
defined with tolerable precision as including the countries and 
their offshoots which have drawn their civilization from the 
Roman Empire. Similarly, Mahometanism in a very short 
space of time swept over a large area inhabited by peoples 
widely dittering from the European in race and in civilization. 
In Europe it has never been anything but an intruder. For 
centuries after its first triumphs, it has remained quite stagnant 
within certain bounds, until recently it has exhibited signs of 
vitality in Africa, converting, it is said, whole tribes in the inte- 
rior, But this phenomenon we take to be very much on a par 
with the conversion of tne Swedes and Lithuanians. Maho- 





* Saturday Review, Dec. 28, 1872. 
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metanism, on being for the first time brought into contact with 
these races, is proved to have a sort of affinity for them. The 
people throw off their old creeds in masses and almost spon- 
taneously, the chiefs and kings probably setting an example 
which is easily followed. The conversions seem to be genuine, 
And all this is done without millions of Medjidés being sub- 
scribed annually for the purpose, or days of special prayer being 
appointed at Constantinople and Teheran. We conclude that 
no Western nation which has adopted Christianity will ever turn 
to Mahometanism, and we take it that there is just as little 
chance of any existing Mahometan people embracing Christianity. 
The Reformation is one among many other illustrations of what 
we would seek to convey. As Lord Macaulay has remarked, 
“The geographical frontier between the two religions has con- 
tinued to run almost precisely where it ran at the close of the 
Thirty Years’ War, nor has Protestantism given any proofs of 
that ‘expansive power’ which has been ascribed to it.” The 
fact is that the Reformation, like every other religious move- 
ment, expended its chief provision of this particular power 
at a comparatively early period; or it would perhaps be 
more correct to say that the materials upon which it could 
work having been exhausted, the power was thenceforth 
latent : the result being that, speaking roughly, the Reforma- 
= took with the Teutonic nations, and did not take with any 
others. 

In short, the history of religions resembles in some points the 
history of some diseases, though we must not be understood to 
hint at any resemblance between the natwres of the two things 
compared. Certain conditions must have been necessary for the 
rise of these diseases, and we are always imperfectly informed, 
and sometimes indecd entirely ignorant, as to what these were. 
They have almost always spread with the greatest rapidity 
shortly after their first appearance, and it is a recognised fact 
with regard to some of them that they have taken most strongly 
when fairly launched in a new scene of action. Yet they are 
liable to be stopped at what might almost seem to be an ima 
ginary line, as for instance a narrow river or creek, and within 
such limits as these to become endemic and gradually milder in 
form. Not but that they are capable of breaking out afresh 
under favouring conditions; but at each reappearance, the phy- 
siognomy of the disease, even when not visibly affected by 
human action, is somewhat changed. Sometimes they alto- 
gether disappear, as it is probable that all existing epidemics 
will disappear, to make place for diseases of a now unknowns, 
but it may be hoped of a milder type. It would probably be 
impossible, in the present day, by any exercise of ingenuity, to 
reproduce the sweating sickness in England; but granting that 
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the requisite conditions were discovered, it might again be made, 
as in the times of our ancestors, to depopulate the island ; while, 
granting the theory of infection, a single shipload of persons 
seized with the malady in sight of Madras or Calcutta might 
spread it through the whole cf India. 

If from the physical we turn to the moral world, we shall find 
great religious movements running a very similar course. A 
certain atmosphere, a certain disposition of the human mind are 
necessary for their spread ; and, favoured by those, they will for a 
time spread with almost inconceivable rapidity, without. the aid 
of force. But beyond a certain line, they will be sporadic, or 
from some cause will ultimately fail to establish themselves. 
Just as a line indicating some difference of soil will be the limit 
to the spread of cholera, so often an ethnological line will be the 
limit to the spread of Christianity or of Protestantism. Then 
they cease, as a rule, to be epidemic ; yet they are capable of fresh 
outbreaks wherever a fresh set of susceptible constitutions is sub- 
mitted to their influence. In these cases, however, the old 
symptoms are seldom or never exactly repeated. The Christianity 
which subjugated Russia was not in all respects the same Chris- 
tianity as that into which Ethelbert, King of Kent, and his sub- 
jects were baptized by Augustine. The protest against the 
domination of Rome which is known by the name of Old- 
Catholicism assumes a very different form from that fulminated 
by the men of the sixteenth century. Mahometanism, indeed, 
owing to the simple character of its chief dogmas, appears to be 
less subject to this law. Yet we may be sure that the creed with 
which parts of Africa are being impregnated will develop varia- 
tions due to altered conditions. From this we gather that if ever 
—circumstances being favourable—the Brahmins and Buddhists 
embrace Christianity in large numbers, it will not be exactly the 
Christianity preached in Rome, or in London, or in St. Peters- 
burg, or at Constance. It may be, for aught we know, some 
form of Arianism, or Unitarianism, or even Manichzism, or more 
probably some entirely new type of the creed, naturally evolved 
by circumstances, and consequently suited to the recipients. 
But in order that a new religion of any kind should career 
through a population, it is necessary, we repeat, that their con- 
stitutions should be susceptible to its influence. Let this condi- 
tion be present, and a single boatload of pious Christians will 
send the religion of the cross, as a fire is sent through dried grass, 
from the mouths of the Indus to the mouths of the Ganges—from 
the Hindoo Koosh to the extremity of Ceylon. 

Now it has been made obvious to sensible people that this pre- 
liminary condition nowhere presents itself to the Christian Mission - 
ary of modern times, and therefore all expectations of wholesale 
conversions produced by the mere “power of the word” must be 
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given up. We have attempted to take heathendom by storm— 
perhaps it was only right that the attempt should be made—and 
we have failed. We have been in the position of a troop of children 
attempting to set fire to a damp plantation growing in a morass, by 
applying to it here and there a lighted lucifer match. All over it 
there are cracklings heard and little “ centres of light” visible ; and 
in places, by the burning of a bough or two,small openings are made, 
which, if neglected for a year or two, will be found to be covered 
by fresh boughs. At the few spots where a real clearing has been 
effected, it is found that the soil had been previously drained for 
some other purpose, and the light of the sun let in, and the wood 
rendered susceptible to the action of fire. Now, granting that the 
particular operation—the burning of the plantation—is for some 
reason desirable, a grown-up man who watches all this sees at 
once the only way in which it can be undertaken with a chance 
of success. His plan has this additional advantage, that it does 
not include the occasional chance consumption of a rick, or a barn, 
for which the children’s parents are invariably made to pay. 

But before considering what we venture to think the most 
hopeful scheme of missionary enterprise, it is necessary to justify 
our opinion that the existing scheme has upon the whole proved 
a failure. A brief glance at the history and present position of 
modern missions will therefore not be out of place. 

The great maritime discoveries of the fifteenth century proved 
the means of reviving the missionary spirit in the Church of 
Rome ; and the Church, in its turn, reacted upon the spirit of 
discovery. As new regions were added to the world, the neces- 
sity was felt of carrying thither the tidings of the true religion. 
And the zeal for proselytism, thus awakened, became an addi- 
tional motive force, urging men on to still further adventures. 
The Reformation, which shortly followed, could not be other 
than an exceedingly strong stimulus to Roman Catholic enter- 
prise of this kind. To make up for the territory lost to the 
Faith, there was reason to hope that fresh territory might be 
conquered. No more efficient soldiers than the Jesuits have 
have ever been enlisted for a campaign of this kind. As to the 
numbers of their converts, it is as impossible to form a correct 
notion as it is to pronounce upon the lists of the slaughtered in 
ancient battles. We hear of the existence of four hundred 
thousand native Christians in Japan, in the year 1596 ; of twenty 
thousand Chinese baptized in the single year 1664; of three 
hundred thousand Chinese Christians living in 1723; and, on 
better authority, of one hundred thousand Indians living under 
the control of the Jesuits in South America in 1767 ; with much 
more to the same effect. Doubtless in all this there is exaggera- 
tion ; yet it has never been disputed that the Jesuit missions 
have exhibited, in a higher degree than any others, the result 
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which we think destined to follow upon all missions of the exist- 
ing type—temporary success. There can be no doubt that they 
persuaded a great number of heathens all over the world to call 
themselves Christians; and in some cases kept them and their 
descendants faithful to the name for a long period. And there 
can be no doubt that no other body of men has succeeded in 
doing the like. Now of two things one. The bulk of these 
conversions were either real or nominal. If they were nominal 
only, as many Protestants assert, we have nothing further to say. 
Here is no success to show, in the sense that we attach to the 
word. If, on the other hand, a considerable portion of them 
were real, as most Catholics affirm, then we are entitled to ask 
what has become of the descendants of these converts in the 
present day? If persecutions be pointed to as the cause of the 
disappearance of the Catholic Churck in some countries, and its 
enfeebled condition in others, we are entitied to recall the perse- 
cutions under the Roman Empire from Nero to Diocletian ; and 
to ask whether, far from stamping out or even weakening the 
power of Christianity in Europe, these were not among the chief 
agencies for increasing it. At any rate, whatever may have been 
the real condition of these monuments of Jesuit enterprise, when 
they stood, we can see clearly where they stood. In their cha- 
racter of religious outworks they were built upon the sand, and 
scarcely a trace remains of their foundations.* Yet, with all this, 
there can be doubt that Roman Catholic missions have been, 
upon the whole, the most successful; among other reasons, be- 
cause they have often been conducted with more worldly wisdom 
than marks those of their Protestant rivals. The question indeed 
arises whether the kind of religion which they succeed in 
propagating is a very great advance upon that which it supplants. 
We hear that Roman Catholic natives of India are permitted to 
indulge in processions and ceremonies in no respect differing 
from those of the heathens around them, except that wax figures 
of Jesus and the Virgin are substituted for wax figures of other 
deities, while the European priest beats a drum. We know that 
on the reredos of the Roman Catholic Church at Pekin, Jesus 
and his Apostles are represented in Chinese dresses, and with 
strongly-marked Chinese countenances. Elsewhere, coal-black 
saints are exported to coal-black communities—not improbably 
contracted for with English firms, and shipped out in company 
with the figure-heads of local divinities. It is averred by 
travellers that, in the South Sea Islands, highly-coloured pictures 
of the Crucifixion are eirculated by the priests, and that groups 
of mockers, judiciously distributed about the foot of the Cross, 





* Except in India, of which, however, we are not now speaking. Why Roman 
Catholicism has not disappeared in India admits of an easy explanation. 
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are made to do duty as Protestants. Not that we are prepared, 
by-the-bye, to brand these proceedings as altogether deceitful 
and dishonest. On the contrary, we think that a good deal 
might be said for them, as indeed a good. deal may be said for 
almost anything in the matter of religion. But the question is, 
What do the converts take, in the shape of belief, by their con- 
version through such agencies as these ? And we fear the answer 
must be that they are only turned over from one system of 
idolatry to another. What else indeed can these people take, 
in any case, from missionaries who, in want of food, pray to the 
sacred heart of Mary, and whose prayer is answered by the gift 
of a shark ; and who subsequently obtain from St. Francis Xavier 
a shower of rain to quench the thirst engendered by eating the 
flesh of the shark ?* For our part, seeing what it is that these 
men themselves believe, we understand that such a belief may 
here and there make way with the lowest classes of heathens. 
And we rejoice at this (as we stated at the outset) pre- 
cisely to the extent that we deem the incoming creed 
superior to the outgoing one: that is to say, with pleasur- 
able emotions of a very subdued character. But it is a fair 
question to put to those reverend gentlemen who are s0 
eloquent at Exeter Hall on the successes of Christian missions 
to the heathen, whether the results obtained by these Roman 
Catholic missionaries are held by them to be a part of these 
successes? We hardly see how they can be, because a large 
portion of the time of these same reverend gentlemen, when not 
expatiating on missions, is employed in informing us that the 
Pope is Antichrist, the man of sin, the false prophet ; the Roman 





* “ We were in all twenty-three persons on board. I began by putting all 
my people on rations, consisting of a few spoonfuls of rice and a little bit of 
dried cocoa; then we began to offer a novena to the Sacred Heart of Mary. 
Our good Mother sent us, on the very festival of her Nativity, an enormous 
shark, which supplied us for several days with an additional provision of fish. 
But the torment of thirst became only the more insupportable. We there- 
fore had recourse to St. Francis Xavier, who obtained, on the same night, a 
heavy fall of rain, sufficient to satiate every one’s thirst, and to fill, if not the 
casks, at least ail the boilers and pots on board.”—Letter of the Rev. Father 
Montiton, of the Congregation of the Sacred Hearts, in “ Annals of the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith,” Sept. 1873, p. 314. On the same page we are informed 
how an old woman, at the point of death, was immediately restored to “ per- 
fect health” by the “great sacrament of baptism.” In another part of this 
same number we are told how the most fearful judgments overtake those who 
resist the missionaries. They are attacked by apoplexy ; they die Ts in 
the vigour of youth and flourishing health; they fall down stone dead ; the 
are covered with a hideous leprosy ; their flesh, corrupted and infected, falls o 
their bones; they fall into the 5 Kh poverty, illness, lawsuits, and unfore- 
seen accidents; their wives poison themselves with opium ; their fathers fall 
into ditches and get killed ; sharks drag them into the water and tear off their 
legs. The apostates fare, if possible, still worse—as they are labouring in the 
fields, landslips occur which.swallow them up alive, &c., &. 
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Church the great whore, the great Apostacy ; its presiding genius 
the dragon.* If people are still serving under the devil, it does 
not seem a great triumph for the children of light to watch 
their exchange from one regiment into another. Of course, the 
same remark holds good from the Roman Catholic point of view. 
If either Romanists or Protestants succeeded in their enterprise 
of converting the whole heathen world, the adherents of the un- 
successful creed would still be bound to another enterprise, that 
of endeavouring to upset almost everything that their rivals had 
accomplished. 

For some time after the Reformation we do not hear much 
of Protestant Missions. This was only natural: the Protestant 
nations had not began to found colonies, and so to acquire a 
practical interest in the conversion of the heathen. Leaving 
aside for the present the operations of the Dutch in Ceylon, 
and some others of the same kind, we may say that it was not 
till the beginning of the eighteenth century that anything like 
a systematic effort was made in this direction. 

To about the same time are to be referred the foundation of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in England, and 
the departure of the first Danish Missionaries for India. Since 
that period there have sprung up in England alone the Church 
Missionary, the London, the Wesleyan, the Baptist, and more 
than thirty other missionary societies; as well as the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the Religious Tract, and 
the Bible Societies, whose efforts have to a considerable 
extent been directed to the same channels. The income of 
the principal among these associations (omitting many smaller 
ones) is given as 995,995/., or about a million sterling, for the 
year 1871. Of this sum it is calculated that about two-thirds 
or 607,5901. was devoted exclusively to foreign and colonial 
missions in the following proportions: Church Societies, 440,810/., 
Nonconformist ditto, 367,918/., Mixed, 183,055/. But this after 
all does not nearly represent the total outlay, for the gratuitous 
labour given, and the funds voluntarily raised by native 
Christians, have to be taken into account. Thus we read how, 
at Calcutta, “An ample income has been provided for the 
perpetual support of a native pastor (of Trinity Church) and 
this in a great measure by the contributions of the people 





* It may be said that these absurd expressions are only heard from the lips 
of “Evangelicals.” But these are precisely the main supporters of missions. 
Their organ is quite correct in saying, “The gifts of Ritualists to missionary 
work are very small compared to the gifts of Evangelicals. . . . Ritualists 
take a share, and that not a very large share, in one society, the S.P.G., while 
Evangelicals support both the Church Missionary Society and the Colonial and 
Continental Society,and a host of smaller organizations.” —Record,Oct. 31,1873. 
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themselves.” At Ellore, the Evangelistic agents are paid “by a 
voluntary rate.” At Mirat, the congregational offerings in 
money and grain amounted last year to Rs. 109, “ notwithstand- 
ing their poverty.” From the Tonga group of islands alone, 
the Wesleyans, according to their published report for 1870, 
obtained a sum of 60001. In many places churches and schools 
are gratuitously built. We think we should be below the mark 
in estimating the total amount spent on missions to the heathen, 
in England, and through the instrumentality of England, at a 
million sterling annually. The number of persons actively 
and professionally employed in propagating the faith on behalf 
of three English Societies alone are as follows: S.P.G. 468 
ordained missionaries, 855 catechists and lay teachers; Church 
Misssionary 2589 clergy and lay teachers; Wesleyan 1071 
ministers and assistant missionaries, 4341 paid agents, catechists, 
&ec., 25,543 unpaid agents, as Sabbath-school teachers, &c. 
We are not in a position at present to ascertain what may 
be the amount spent, and the number of persons employed on 
missions by other Protestant countries. We should, however, 
suppose that the United States does not lag very far behind 
England. According to Hoole’s Year Book of Missions for 
1847, the receipts of American Missionary, Bible and Tract 
societies amounted at that time to a sum not far short of a 
quarter of a million. Germany, Holland, Sweden, Denmark 
and Switzerland, have before now greatly distinguished them- 
selves in the cause. Taking all sorts of Christian missions 
together, Greek Church, as well as Catholic and Protestant, we 
should say that not less than one hundred thousand human 
beings are engaged in some capacity or other, in the work of 
converting the heathen, and that several millions sterling are 
spent annually on behalf of the cause: no small portion of this 
sum having gone to the purchase of countless religious tracts 
and Testaments, which have been showered, thick as snow- 
flakes, upon every portion of the habitable globe. 

What, we must ask, is the outcome of this century and a half 
of gigantic efforts? Here are agencies at work which Paul and 
his associates, if they could rise from their graves and behold 
them, might well suppose capable of fulfilling a dream like that 
of the benovolent Heber, and spreading the gospel from the 
mountains of Greenland to the shores of India. Of course, a 
considerable number of converts can be exhibited on paper. 
From a return recently presented to Parliament, we learn that in 
India, Burmah, and Ceylon the number of Protestant communi- 
cants in 1872 was 78,494, while the converts young and old are 
given as over 300,000. We are not at all disposed to underrate 
this result. It constitutes, indeed, the most brilliant page in the 
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whole history of our Missionary enterprise. It amounts, however, 
to this; that after a century of supremacy in the Peninsula, we 
are able to count one inhabitant in every six hundred as a 
nominal adherent of our creed, while one in two thousand is 
induced to participate in the one essential rite enjoined by that 
creed upon every grown up Christian ; a rite deemed, we believe, 
essential to salvation, at any rate in the highest degree obligatory, 
by all Christians who do not happen to be Quakers. And, further, 
this balance-sheet requires a little more careful consideration than 
is likely to be bestowed upon it at enthusiastic meetings in Exeter 
Hall, where the mere sound of “Three hundred thousand con- 
verts!” is sure to make the rafters ring with plaudits. Is it quite 
certain that whatever is solid about it is entirely due to Mission- 
ary agency, and not partly, or perhaps chiefly to other agencies ? 
We gather from these returns that comparatively little progress 
was made before 1852. Since that year the native Christians 
have more than doubled, and the communicants have nearly 
quadrupled. Now it was precisely during these twenty years, 1852- 
1872, that the railway system in India may be said to have been 
inaugurated, and the telegraphic system established, irrigation 
works set on foot, postal communications enormously developed, 
a scheme of education introduced, a code of laws framed; in 
short, the “ progress of India” has become an accepted phrase, 
and is written in statistics too well known to need being recalled 
here. It is at any rate a noteworthy fact that this period of 
enlarged civilization, of assimilation to Great Britain, should 
correspond’ to that in which the number of adhesions to the creed 
of the dominant and civilizing race has largely increased. We 
do not insist on this point, which nevertheless merits con- 
sideration, and will just glance at one or two other points. 
Is it, or is it not, a fact that nearly the whole of the converts are 
drawn from the lowest classes of the population ?* We, at any 
rate, have constantly heard the fact asserted. Not once or twice, 
but scores of times, have we been informed by men who had 
spent their lives in India, that they had hardly ever known a 
case of the conversion of a native of rank. We do not cite this 

as a reproach to missions, but as a circumstance which, if true, gives 

rise to reflections. Again, what is there of really “solid” about these 

conversions ? It is impossible to say, but it is certainly strange to 

hear old Indians, themselves not unfriendly to the principle of 
missions, constantly declaring that nothing in the world would 

induce them to take a converted native for a servant. Further, 





* It is plain that it is in the southern part of the Presidency of Madras, 
and among the low-class aboriginal population which abounds there, that the 
bulk of the converts are to be found. 
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these three hundred thousand “converts” are represented to us 
as a vast array of heathens rescued from darkness, and destined 
continually to increase, both by propagation and the influence 
which they will exert on those outlying. Is this so sure to be 
the case under all circumstances? Sixty-six years ago, Sydney 
Smith wrote what, mutatis mutandis, is not wholly inapplicable 
to the present day : “ Nothing is more precarious than our empire 
in India. Suppose we were to be driven out of it to-morrow, 
and to leave behind us 20,000 converted Hindoos: it is most 
probable that they would relapse into heathenism.”* We believe 
that in the supposed contingency the result predicted by Sydney 
Smith would assuredly ensue. We believe that if we were to 
leave India next year, and no other civilized power, as Russia 
for instance, stepped into our place, a hundred years hence 
scarcely a trace of Christianity would be found in the peninsula. 
We believe that the same sort of consequences would follow our 
departure as would follow in England if we were suddenly freed 
after a long period of Mussulman rule. The converts to the 
Koran—and there would be a number of these among the 
lower ciasses—would rapidly die out and be at length extin- 
guished in the person of the last genuine native Mahometan, just as 
we read the other day of the death of the last Muggletonian ; and 
the mosques would be used as music-halls in the towns, and 
places for storing potatoes in the country. This is an opinion 
not volunteered without evidence but amply supported by facts. 
Take the following from a missionary work : “ When Dr. Cald- 
well went first to Endeyengoody (which means ‘ the home of the 
shepherd’) he found among the inhabitants of six villages, which 
forty years before had embraced the Gospel, only one man who 
had remained steadfast.”+ In the same book we find the following 
on the subject of Ceylon, a case strictly in point :— 

“ The history of the peninsula is, in its general outline, the history 
of the island . . . . Portuguese and Dutch, each have held it, and 
each have done their best to evangelize it. When the Dutch were 
driven out of the island in 1795, they left some 350,000 Christians 
behind them : the converts of the Portuguese mission were supposed 
to be hardly fewer in number. The Treaty of Amiens finally made 
the island over to the BritishCrown, and in 1811 the non-Roman 
Christians had dwindled down to 150,000. The Scriptures had been 
largely translated into Singalese and Tamil in the last century, and 
the churches, both Portuguese and Dutch, which still remain, bear 
testimony to the zeal of those nations.” t 





* “Indian Missions,” Edinburg’ Review, 1808. 

+ “Under His Banner,” p. 48. 

{ Ibid. p. 64. We may remark that some accounts represent nominal Pro- 
testant Christianity as still more widely spread over the surface of Ceylon in 
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It would thus appear that at the end of the last century there 
were to be found in the island of Ceylon alone a greater number 
of nominal Protestant Christians (and what is to be our guaran- 
tee that the bulk of the converts of the Church Missionary and 
other Societies in the present day are of a different complexion ?) 
than eighty years later are comprised in the whole of India, 
together with Ceylon. In 1811 they had decreased by more 
than one-half. In the present day there are in the island, 
according to the missionary reports, 20,000 members of the 
Church of England, 2187 Wesleyans, and 647 Baptists, with 
probably some few others, though whether these figures include 
the 18,000 whites resident in Ceylon we do not know. This 
comes, we are told, of the island having been “neglected.” In 
other words, these people when left to themselves invariably go 
back. A similar lesson is taught by the Jesuit mission in Para- 
guay, which we have already mentioned. Half a century after 
its expulsion very little of the religion which it had introduced 
and fostered was to be discovered, but the useful knowledge 
which it had brought with it remained. We are further of 
opinion that if England left India to-itself to-morrow, with nine- 
tenths of the lower classes (the educated are hopeless) commu- 
nicants of some religious body, and the remaining one-tenth 
members of the Society of Friends, in less than a hundred years 
the general public would be Christians in name only. The 
island of Ceylon, to which we have just called attention, will 
furnish an illustration on.this head. When Bishop Chapman 
arrived there in 1845, he found extensively prevailing a singu- 
larly compounded creed, in which the remains of Christianity 
peeped through the idolatry which enveloped it, just as the 
remains of one fish are sometimes to be seen through the trans- 
parent body of a larger fish by which it has been devoured. 
Other numerous illustrations will present themselves when we 
turn our eyes to other parts of the missionary field. 

A useful little Atlas published by the Church Missionary 
Society serves to show in a general way what this field is, and 
what settlements have been made upon it. The heathen regions 
are of course in the darkest black, and Protestant countries and 
settlements are picked out in yellow. Passing out of Europe 
and the United States, Canada, &c., we find a band of yellow 
encircling Australia, and the same colour filling in Tasmania and 





the 17th century. We are told of one district where, in 1668, out of 278,000 
inhabitants, 180,000 professed Christianity ; of another district, where there 
were 62,000 Christians, &c. We may add, that when the Dutch came, the 
Portuguese converts deserted to them largely, and it is only fair to say that the 
Roman Catholics left in the island in 1795 could hardly have approached the 
figure given above. 
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New Zealand. In the case of these countries and some others, 
such as Newfoundland, there can be no pretence that Chris- 
tianity is overspreading, or has overspread them, in the same 
sense in which it spread over Europe in the early centuries. 
Nations professing that creed have taken forcible possession of 
them, and have extended themselves, not with a direct view of 
opening out Heaven to the heathen, yet possibly with that 
result, by the sharp and ready method of improving them off the 
face of the earth. In the course of a comparatively short time 
it is certain that the whole of Australia will figure on missionary 
maps as “ yellow ;” and it is equally certain that this would have 
happened if not a single missionary had ever landed on that vast 
island. It may be our duty to try and convert the natives of 
the interior, and the thirty thousand Maories still left in New 
Zealand, before proceeding to elbow them out of existence, but 
it will be over their graves, rather than through their ranks, 
that Christianity will career triumphant. The work will have 
been largely indebted for its accomplishment to the “ sword,” or, 
in modern language, to the rifle, and is being greatly furthered 
in the present day by the use of ardent spirits, especially among 
the converts. A grog-shop having been opened within easy 
distance of a flourishing church and congregation, we will leave 
an archdeacon to relate the result :— 

“The enemy has come in like a flood and swept away many of my 
hopes. ‘The last year has been one of cloud, though not without 
some sunshine, enough to keep us from thinking that our work is in 
vain. The cause of all this retrogression is the unresisted importa- 
tion of spirits and a corresponding amount of intemperance. ... . 
Meanwhile, however, our services are well attended, and that by many 
who, while acknowledging the error of their ways, are unable to with- 
stand their besetting sin.”* 

In other words, these interesting converts yielded to temptation 
the moment it was putin their way, and after being beastly 
drunk all the week, came to church on Sunday, just as they 
would have come to almost any other kind of rendezvous. We 
believe, by the way, that these missions to the Maories have 
been from first to last utter failures. Many of the most pro- 
mising converts, with whom the Christian dogmas had seemed 
to take in the most satisfactory fashion, who were in the habit 
of weeping at passages in the sacred narrative, who could tell 
all about sanctification and justification, suddenly became pos- 
sessed with Hau-Hauism, an amalgamation of Romanism, Wes- 
leyanism, cannibalism, and Church doctrines, with some new 
rites or practices superadded, such as that of “barking like a 





* Archdeacon Clarke’s letter, “ Proceedings of Church Missionary Society, 
1872-1873,” p. 176. ‘The c¢adics in this and other quotations are our own. 
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dog.” Well might the bishop write in 1863, “ Our native work 
is a rempant in two senses, a remnant of a decaying people, and 
aremnant of a decaying faith.” He adds, with laudable can- 
dour, that all the horrors perpetrated were the “works of bap- 
tized men.”* Within the last year or two we hear of a new 
superstition spreading in the Southern Island, that of Tamaiha- 
waism, and the Christians are going over to it in numbers.t 
Now these Maories are the very peo Te of whom Bishop Selwyn 
wrote in 1842: ‘“ We see here a whole nation of pagans con- 
verted to the faith . ... another Christian people added to 
the family of God .. . . all, in a greater or less degree, bring- 
ing forth and visibly displaying im their outward lives some 
fruits of the influences of the Spirit! On reading this we 
are irresistibly reminded of Theodore Hook’s well-known lines 
on a wine-vault under a chapel, “There’s a spirit above and a 
spirit below,” &c. 

We do not believe that Protestant Missions have everywhere 
been so unsuccessful as they have proved in New Zealand. On 
the contrary, as we remarked at the beginning of this article, we 
believe that both from them and from Koman Catholic Missions 
much good has resulted in certain districts ; while we cling very 
strongly to the opinion that the great proportion of this good is 
only indirectly due to them and does not wholly result from 
what is their professed aim, conversion to Christianity. Re- 
verting to the Atlas, we find what may be called three groups of 
spots coloured yellow, indicating localities the circumstances of 
which are altogether different from those of Australia, New Zea- 
land, or British Columbia. They are places where the white man 
has not carried Christianity in his cartouche-bex, as the French 
soldier is reported to carry civilization in the folds of his flag. 
They are regions which the native inhabitants, aboriginal or im- 
ported, are likely for some time to keep for the:nselves.t These 
are almost entirely islands: (1) Islands of Polynesia, including 
if we may be allowed to do so, the Sandwich family ; (2) British 
West India Islands, with Jamaica at their head ; (3) Sierra Leone, 
still under British rule, though surely not destined long to remain 
so, where, however, there were in 1860 but 130 white inhabitants 
to 41,000 coloured people, seven-eighths of whom were Christians. 
These are localities which enable us to judge what becomes 


* “ Under His Banner,” p. 249. 

+ “Of Christianity the Maories have adopted only the outward form. In- 
stead of the old pagan rites and ceremonies they now have Christian forms ; 
biblical history is to the Maori only a new edition of traditions, wuich he 
exchanges for, and perhaps also mixes up with, his own ancient traditions.”— 
Von Hochstetter’s “ New Zealand.” English edit., p. 216. 

t Speaking generally, Fiji will doubtless be assimilated, i.e, swallowed up 
by the whites, in a comparatively short time, 
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of Christianity in the hands of ignorant swarthy races left 
virtually to themselves; a most important subject of inquiry in 
relation to the value to be put on missionary enterprises. 
In Jamaica, which may be taken as in some degree a type of 
the West Indian islands, the whites, as is well known, are but 
a handful in the midst of the emancipated slaves and their off- 
spring. The population is a population of black and “ brown” 
people. For years past they have been operated upon chiefly 
by the Wesleyans and the Baptists, the most fanatical of Protes- 
tant Churches, the Churches which, by the help of processes widely 
differing from those of Rome, share with Rome the faculty of 
stirring to its depths an uneducated nature, such as that of the 
negro. ‘To roll about the ground foaming at the mouth and bit- 
ing the grass under a sense of “wrath,” and to see the devils 
figuratively, perhaps literally, sneaking away when exhaustion 
has set in, is to these people a congenial religious observance ; 
to get dipped in a tank, amidst a cannonade of hymns, is a mode 
of conversion suited to the sable or mahogany “ inquirer.” What 
has been the result? Under a thin veneer of Christianity, 
Quashee is still an unmitigated heathen. It is impossible not to 
read this between the lines of the missionary reports themselves, 
abounding as they are in such expressions as “gracious visita- 
tions of the Holy Spirit,” “ sound and saving conversions,” “ great 
success of the Gospel,” “ richness in faith and good works.” “It 
is not the fact,” writes the Rev. James Watson, one of the oldest 
missionaries in the island, “that the religious portion of the com- 
munity are retrograding or deteriorating ; but the vicious, the 
criminal, and the ignorant, being more numerous, neutralize the 
good that has already been done, cast it into the background, 
and in fact give character to the whole island population.” 
This state of things is thus accounted for further on, “ Beyond 
localities blest by the faithful labours of Christian missionaries, 
there are idleness, licentiousness, cunning, malice, and crime of 
every phase, rampant and strong, and setting at defiance decency, 
law, and religion. It is plain that the outstanding heathenism 
of 300,000 people must to some extent neutralize and cast into 
the shade the character and conduct of the 100,000 who have 
embraced Christianity, but it is altogether unfair to reason from 
such premises that missions have been a failure in Jamaica.”* 
According to this theory, the “heathens” do all the mischief, 
and the Christians are like sheep in the midst of wolves. We 
believe this to be an entirely erroneous account of the matter. 
We believe that all are virtually heathen alike, the professing 
Christians, as a class, quite as much as any other class in the 
community. In confirmation of what we assert we will not go so 


* “Report of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society for 1867,” p. 65. 
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far back as to the Commission of 1866, but will quote from an 
interesting book of travels which has appeared quite recently. 


“ Professedly a Christian, it may be doubted whether one negro ina 
thousand attaches a correct meaning to even the most simple ordi- 
nances of religion. In some districts of the island, indeed, these are 
travestied at midnight meetings held under leafy booths erected for 
the purpose, which are carefully concealed from the knowledge of 
the parish minister. At these ‘singing meetings’ a woman sanctifies 
the bread and administers the elements. Hymns are sung, words are 
spoken, mysterious rites are observed. The worshippers grow more 
and more excited as the fires burn out, and the night grows old ; and 
the meeting ends as might be expected, in licence and debauchery.”* 


Further on we are told that at wakes “a white cock is sacri- 
ficed over the grave to propitiate the manes of the deceased” 
(p. 83), and of course similar orgies often follow. Their regular 
services seem to be not much more edifying. “The scenes that 
occur at the native Baptist chapels throughout the island are 
almost blasphemous in their absurdity.”(p. #6.) 

Here is the account of “ revivals,” given by an English clergy- 
man and missionary, one of the really right sort, who was setting 
a good example and teaching a useful lesson by “resuscitating 
a thrown-up sugar estate.” 


“ Not the least interesting part of his conversation was his account 
of the revival meetings, which a few years back took place amongst the 
negroes of his district. For seven days and seven nights the people 
would not leave the chapel. Religious frenzy seized all classes. Some 
fed on grass; others crawled on all-fours like beasts; others went 
about prophesying that Obeah was hidden under the threshold of the 
church. Immorality under such circumstances was much more rife 
than religion.” (pp. 74, 75.) 


_ Talking of Obeah, it seems that the superstition is believed 
in by “ Christians’ as well as “heathens,” as indeed may be 
gathered from the above. 


“The practice of Obeah amongst the humbler classes is still 
unfortunately as prevalent at the present day, despite the severely 
penal laws against it, as it was in the beginning of the century.” 
(p. 140.) . . . We are informed that three Obeah-men, who were not 
apprehended at the time we left Lucea, had received 10/. for their 
services, and that for some months past they have had other and 
well-paying customers in Lucea, some of whom are among the most 
earnest in professions of Christianity.t 


The degree to which these converts are Christianized might 
be illustrated by many other passages from the pen of the same 





* “Letters from Jamaica.” Edmonston and Douglas, 1873, p. 84. 
¢ P. 142, quotation from a Local Journal. 
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acute’ observer. It was almost impossible, he was told by a 
clergyman, to make a negro believe in hell. Some may think 
that this is no discredit to the negro ; yet it must be remembered, 
the boast is that these people have been brought to receive what 
Wesleyans and Baptists call the “Gospel,” and hell is a very 
important part of this Gospel. 

“ Death to the negro has no terrors. He dies because his time has 
come. But he dies like a dog; without a regret, and without a pang, 
confident that, if there be a heaven, he will find admission there; 
and that if there is not, he has finished his course, and drunk 
all that he will ever be allowed to drink of the pleasures and pains 
of life.”’ (p. 82.) 

Yet he is terribly afraid of “duppies” or ghosts. 

“Nothing will tempt the negro to go out of sight of the light 
burning in his hut on adark night. His fear peoples every bush and 
every tree with ghostly forms.” (p. 83.) 


He is at the same time a firm believer in his Bible, indeed 
to such an extent that he will endeavour to kiss his thumb 
instead of the book when about to give a false oath (which he 
invariably does when occasion requires) in a Court of Justice. 
(p. 81.) “ Bob,” one of the author’s drivers, was, we doubt not, a 
fair example of these students and worshippers of the inspired 
writings. He not unusually indulged in “an extra glass of rum 
and water at night.” When he did not wish to travel, he would 
himself break off a horse's shoe or cut the harness, and pretend 
that an accident had happened. Yet, “no matter how pressed 
we were for time, he would read his Bible for an hour every 
morning.” (p. 39.) 

We have only space for two other short extracts, Here is an 
aged female Christian’s idea of Heaven. 

“ Don’t you think it will be delightful to be in Heaben, Massa? 
—Noting to do, no work, no boderation, no cleaning, no noting; 
but always to fold me hand, and to sit down chattering with me 
Saviour.” (p. 37.) 


At the weekly markets in the country towns it seems that the 
women troop in, in their gayest attire, and this includes an 
apron decorated with texts of scripture, religious verses, &c. 
Here is a specimen of one of these inscriptions, which the 
author copied. 

“ Once the world was all to me, 
But now it turns its back on me, 
O you freckle-hearted young man ! 
I lay my eye at Jesus feet, 
Till I find my secret love!” (p. 93.) 


Such are the Jamaica Christians! And we have only time to 
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observe that the religious condition of some of the other 
islands (as St. Lucia, and Trinidad) seems to be still more 
lamentable. 

Let us glance, for we can do no more, at the South Seas. What 
good has resulted from the most successful missions there? And 
how much of this good is to be traced directly to their religious 
teaching? There can be no doubt that owing to the appearance 
of white people among them, the natives have thrown away 
some barbarous customs and learnt some useful arts. They no 
longer sacrifice human victims, nor do they eat human flesh. 
Cattle, horses, pigs, and other domestic animals, as well as many 
useful plants, have been introduced among them. They have 
been taught to dress themselves and to build houses. On the 
other hand, it is fair to observe that European diseases and 
European drinks have been imported ; and that the population 
of many of the islands has decreased in a most frightful ratio. 
Now we do not debit missionaries with all the evil which has 
been wrought, nor, on the other hand, can we credit them with 
all the good. We agree with the writers who, in an amusing 
series of sketches, have lately recorded their experiences® of 
these regions, that “ there is good reason to believe that the mere 
intercourse with higher races would have abolished cannibalism 
and human sacrifice without the necessity of any religious 


teaching.”* ‘Two other passages from the same book illustrate 
this view very forcibly, and we quote them because they record 
the opinions of sensible missionaries themselves :— 


“«'The young missionaries,’ said one of them to me, ‘have a new 
work to do. The old ones who first introduced Christianity captivated 
the minds of the natives by their superior accomplishments. These 
men, cried they, can build ships without outriggers, make leaves speak 
(write), and many other wonderful things ; let us believe all they tell 
us and we shall be able to do the same! Butatfter this first rush there 
comes a reaction, when they find that they do not gain all the ad- 
vantages they expected ; and we young missionaries will have to try 
and plant a real religious feeling in their hearts.’ ” (p. 292.) 


Another missionary repeats the same story :— 


“¢The old missionary, who was looked on as a kind of god by the 
natives, because he was surrounded by the superior inventions and ap- 
pliances of civilization, which they had never seen before, and could 
scarcely understand, could alter, or at least keep down anything he 
disapproved of. Now that the reaction has come, and the natives 
have discovered that the priest is only a man, and a person not more 
ingenious and wonderful in invention than a layman, but rather the 
contrary, the missionary has lost most of his power and is puzzled how 





* “South Sea Bubbles.” By the Earl and the Doctor. P. 271. 
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to act. In fact, the native wants to improve his body, which he cares 
a great deal about, and the missionary to save his soul, which he cares 
nothing about, even if he believes he has one.’” (p. 298.) 


Here, we believe, is the plain truth of the matter. The savage 
recognises in the white man a superior being, a kind of god. 
This indeed does not prevent him from beating the god about 
the head with tomahawks or shooting him with poisoned arrows 
when the latter comes, or is supposed to come, with hostile intent, 
just as we should put a rifle ball through a “superior being” in 
a like case. But where he appears as an instructor, he is to the 
savage like another Saturn come down from Heaven to teach 
agriculture, sometimes we fear like another Bacchus unfolding 
the virtues of the grape. The native will throw aside his old cus- 
toms and smash up his old idols, because he believes in the white 
man and wants to learn his cunning devices, which appear to him 
supernatural. If the king or queen can be secured, a permanent 
change is brought about, and here the converts, owing to their 
insular position, not being so much exposed to the attacks, or the 
example, of neighbouring peoples retaining the old institutions, 
are not so apt to fall back into pure savagery.* This is how 
sacrifices, cannibalism, and idolatry have been put down, and we 
see no religious influence, properly so called, in the result. Half 
a dozen infidel and hard-swearing but ingenious mariners, would 
in a few years produce the same result on any savage island 
where they had happened to be shipwrecked, and had avoided 
being eaten. So far from this being a violent supposition, it is 
by no means unlike what took place in the Sandwich Islands, 
where 40,000 idols were destroyed in a few days before a single 
missionary had landed there. Lately we heard of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley addressing a collection of Fantee Chiefs, and informing 
them that Europeans did not slaughter their captives, or cut off 
the heads of their dead enemies. We may be sure that when the 
Fantees return from “fighting” beside the British,in what we doubt 
not will be a victorious campaign, this lesson will have sunk into 
their minds. The missionaries who labour among them will be 
more usefully employed in reminding them hereafter how the 
British, who never adopted such customs, nevertheless pounded 
the Ashantees with their Gatlings, and destroyed the capital, and 
slaughtered everybody right and left, handsomely, in fair fight, 
visibly moving under Divine guidance and protection, than in 
altempting to show them (which, by the way, they could not very 
well do) that these venerable and national practices were dis- 





* Yet they do sometimes. Williams the Martyr of Erromanga relates that 
on one occasion the inhabitants of a converted island, in his absence, solemnly 
met together and re-established idolatry and the old system. 
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tinctly forbidden in a mysterious Book which they carried about 
with them. In answer to all this it will doubtless be said that, 
but for the desire to save immortal souls the vast majority of the 
South-Sea islands, and other out-of-the-way places, would not 
enjoy the advantage of any white residents at all. We admit 
the fact, and respect the motive. What we contend is, that the 
best means are not adopted to secure the wished-for result ; in 
other words, that more immortal souls will ultimately be saved, 
or as we should prefer to put it, that more people will be con- 
verted to Christianity, and to Christianity of a more genuine and 
durable kind, if a different system of approach were followed out 
from that which is generally dictated by the chiefs of the staff at 
the London Mission-Houses. We say “generally,” because the 
London Mission really does seem to have an inkling of the right 
way. This Society is, we believe, principally in the hands of the 
Congregationalists or Independents, long honourably known as 
one of the most liberal of English sects.* 

“ From what I have seen and been told, the London Society seems 
to be of a very liberal nature. It seems to care more for ‘ results’ than 
for doctrines, and sends out its emissaries with a free permission to 
teach almost any form of Christianity best suited to themselves or their 
natives, This very ‘easiness’ tends to keep men of very extreme or 
narrow ideas out of their ranks, and is one great reason why they get 
on so much better than most other sects.” t 

The Society is represented as virtually giving these instructions 
to its young missionaries :-— 

“Learn the language, get up a school, improve the people how best 
you can; teach them any form of Christianity that is likely to suit 
them; keep clear of native politics. God bless you!” 

These men “do not fanatically try to force the natives into 
their own groove, but patiently try to make them peaceful and 
happy.” They avoid “abstract and disputed dogmas,” and under 
these circumstances we can readily understand that “The London 
Mission has certainly had great success.” We heartily wish these 
“wonderfully good, intelligent, liberal, practical men” a still 
greater measure of success. 

What, indeed, we again ask, has been the outcome of the 
purely dogmatic and religious instruction given to these people ? 








* We need hardly say that this is the sect which counts Dr. Davidson 
among its ministers, At the recent meeting of the “Congregational Union of 
England and Wales,” held at Ipswich, some 4 were read, amid general 


applause, on the subject of Inspiration, which show an immense advance on 
the part of the younger members. A friend, a literary man of distinction, 
has just called our attention to a remarkable letter on the same subject, ad- 
mitted into the English Independent (the organ of the body), for Oct. 30th. 

+ “South Sea Bubbles,” p. 291. t{ Ihid. 
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What sort of Christianity is it that they have been made to 
imbibe? On this head we have two accounts, at first sight 
widely differing from each other, but both of them, we believe, 
substantially correct. We have the reports of the Wesleyan and 
other missionaries of that class. According to these there are 
ever so many thousands of inquirers, persons who have been 
baptized, communicants, native teachers, congregations of con- 
verts who are able to give a good account of the sermon, and 
answer rather abstruse questions about the “Gospel scheme.” 
Discarding the conventional language used here and there of 
these converts and their conversion, the above is the result which 
may be justly claimed by the Missions. On the other hand, we 
have the reports of such visitors as Captain Beechey, Daniel 
Wheeler, Commander Wilkes, Herman Melville, and quite 
recently of “the Earl and the Doctor.” The evidence of the 
four first-named will be found referred to in a previous number 
of the Westminster Review, and we shall not reproduce it here.* 
Moreover, it may be said, that nearly thirty years have elapsed 
since the visit of the most recent of these travellers. We shall, 
however, quote two short passages from the last-named book, 
which records observations made within the last few years. They 
entirely confirm the reports of previous writers; and, moreover, 
one of these passages shows us how the view of the missionary 
and the view of the man of the world, so seemingly divergent, 
may nevertheless be reconciled. 
_ “Tam afraid that the South Sea natives are apt to live two lives— 
a Church and a natural one—and naturally the missionary reports the 
Church one. I was much struck with this in one island where I 
attended divine service, and saw all the chief ladies of the land dressed 
out to the nines, taking notes of the sermon with big pencils on fools- 
cap paper, and looking as if butter would not melt in their pretty 
lips . . . . The next day I saw the identical saintly creatures madly 
executing the most improper gambados, all as wild, savage, and 
amorous as they were in the days of Captain Cook.”’+ 
Again :— 

“Tf they were to state, as they might do with truth, that three women 
out of four, from the Island Queen downwards, had not the smallest 
notion of chastity, shame, or common decency ; that the people were 
in the constant habit of going off in groups of fifty or sixty for the 
purpose of drinking themselves mad on orange rum, and committing 
the most fearful bestialities ; that their old lascivious dances were as 
well known as ever, and that five minutes’ excitement turned church- 
members into frantic savages, there might be a slight falling-off in 
the subscriptions.” t 
Here we have the Jamaica Christian over again. Indeed, 





* Westminster Review, July, 1856. ‘Christian Missions, their Principles 
and Practice.” T “South Sea Bubbles,” p, 297. t Ibid. p. 303, 
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converts from the low races are everywhere much the same, 
They resemble the being in the fairy tale, in “Christabel,” a 
beautiful maiden by day and a monster by night. To the mis- 
sionary it is given to see the face of the “ wise virgin” modestly 
bent over the hymn-book, or eagerly raised to the pulpit. The 
traveller obtains a glimpse of the lascivious postures, the wild 
orgies of the rum-drinking Menad! 

A remarkable confirmatiou of our views as to the quality of 
the Christianity imbibed by these savages comes to us as we 
write, in the shape of a letter in a daily paper, on the subject 
of Fiji. The writer, Mr. Hyndman, has a personal acquaintance 
with these islands. Now there is no part of the globe which 
has been made a greater subject of missionary trumpeting than 
this same Fiji. The Wesleyans, in their last report, boast of 
having 58 missionaries, native and English, on the group; 
29,223 members,and 57,057scholars. Mr. Alderman MacArthur, 
speaking in the House of Commons on June 13, 1873, quoted 
“an official statement made by Mr. Clarkson, the treasurer of 
the government in Fiji, showing the population as 150,000 (of 
whom 2000 are whites), while the number of attendants at 
public worship was 107,250.” That is to say they are more 
regular church-goers than the English. Well might Mr. 
MacArthur, impressed by all this amount of “worship,” add 
trumphantly, “That country which lately was so deeply 
degraded by the most dreadful crimes, now contained a 
population advancing in education, civilization, and Chris- 
tianity !”* 

This is how these church-goers were employed a month after 
Mr. MacArthur's speech :— 

In July a battle occurred between some of the settlers, toge- 
ther with a number of the lotued (Christianized) Fijians, and 
the Kai Tholos (devil tribes or mountaineers) of NaThula. The 
former were victorious, the Christian Fijians finishing off the 
wounded “ under circumstances of great cruelty.” 

“As soon as the battle was over, the friendly natives slipped out 
of their Christianity and, in spite of the protests of a missionary, 
prepared an elaborate bukola (cannibal) feast out of the remains of 
their foes. The beating of the great wooden cannibal drum bade 
friends for hours to the entertainment. It is far from improbable 
that whether the Fijians remain split into factions, or make common 
cause against the white man, they will throw off the new religion and 
fall back on their old rites, as so many of the tribes of New Zealand 
did during the Maori Wars.”+ 
We have said that the above narrative confirms our general 





* “ Hansard’s Debates,” vol. cexvi. p. 938. 
t Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 5, 1873. The Fiji Zimes relates the same story. 
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views, but we ought to add that it refutes our assumption that 
these converts never revert into pure barbarism, an assumption 
based simply on a desire not to overstate the case against mis- 
sionaries. 

We wonder whether these interesting warriors are back again 
in their pews; or whether, indeed, during these transactions, 
they ever gave up “sitting under” their accustomed ministers 
and fathers in the faith? Possibly, in the words of Archdeacon 
Clarke, the services were ‘all the time well attended by many 
who acknowledged their error, but were unable to withstand 
their besetting sin! 

Negative .as the religious results of missions in the South 
Seas must be pronounced to be, still worse are the accounts which 
reach us from Western Africa. We will beg the attention of 
the reader to a few extracts from a discussion held at an Anthro- 
pological Society’s meeting (in 1865, we think), a brief report 
of which we happen to have preserved ; and we particularly call 
attention to the passage in italics. This is how African Chris- 
tians are spoken of by competent observers :— 

“Mr. Harris read a short paper founded on his own personal obser- 
vation, in which he expressed his decided convictions that African Mis- 
sions were failures. . . . The conversions were all hollow and insincere 
. . . the native boys who had been sent out of the Mission schools 
were thorough liars, thieves and drunkards, as compared with the un- 
contaminated negro boys. This he would vouch for, as he had 
employed many boys of both kinds. . . . On the other hand, the Ma- 
hometan proselytism was comparatively successful, probably because it 
was a simpler religion, avoiding argument and abstaining from 
denouncing other creeds. If the money expended on Christian Mis- 
sions in Africa were devoted to the establishment of model farms, and 
to the payment of good mechanics and agriculturists to teach the 
natives useful arts, he considered that they would speedily find improve- 
ments making larger strides in Africa than could with truth be said at 

resent. 

"a Caprarn Burton said that Mr. Harris had laid before them a photo- 
graph which he (Captain Burton) could say from his own knowledge 
was exactly and disgustingly true. The native pagan of Africa 
was not a nice animal, but he was infinitely superior to the African 
converted to Christianity. No people could be worse, more immoral or 
everyway disgusting than the native Christians of Sierra Leone. . . . 
The Christian Missions were the curse of Western Africa, and the only 
antidote to it was the spread of Islamism, which was in reality spread- 
ing all along that coast... . African travellers rarely read the mis- 
sionary advertisements from the Coast of Africa, which were mostly 
written in London ad majorem populi injuriam. 

“Mr, WALKER speaking from his own experience could say that if 
the missionaries at Abbeokuta were to be relied upon, they had not 
saved even one soul... . He could say that in the Gaboon, with 
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which he was acquainted, Christianity had receded ; a community of 
converts there known as Jesus Christ Town, having for some years 
past degenerated into a society of thieves, liars, forgers, and 
prostitutes.” 


_ Such was the language held to the meeting, on the subject of 
missions, by those present who could lay claim to a practical ex- 
perience of them. Something not altogether unlike it has 
recently been uttered by Governor Pope Henessy, in relation to 
the very locality then principally under discussion, Sierra Leone 
and the West African coast. We have heard the same kind of 
statements in a modified form from other experienced persons, 
friendly to missions, who deem it part of our duty to convert 
savages and idolaters into Christians, while admitting with a sigh 
of perplexity that in most cases which have come under their eye, 
conversion is by no means identical with improvement. 

Yet the reason of all this, and of the failure of missions in a 
religious point of view, lies on the surface. In what has pre- 
ceded we have already indicated it; and as we are not un- 
friendly to these enterprises, if only a little common-sense could 
be imported into them, we shall take the liberty of pressing it. 
Religious missions have been. almost everywhere comparative 
failures, either because the Gospel has been tendered to classes— 
such as Mahometans, Jews and educated Buddhists—upon whom 
it is quite hopeless to attempt to make an impression, or, because 
in cases where it really might make way, a wrong method has 
been adopted.* The seed has been sown upon soil incapable of 
causing it to fructify, or else it has been sown upon soil 
which has not been duly prepared. If people will persist in the 
former undertaking, they must go their way. It is of the latter 
that we would speak here. There must, we say, be preparation 
of the soil. To receive, with anything like understanding, the 
Protestant system of belief requires some degree of mental 
culture on the part of a convert; and to preserve it, when so 
acquired, from deterioration requires a considerable amount of 
culture. This is what the great English and American Missionary 
Societies, with some happy exceptions, have never understood. 
Wishing them well, yet we are not of them, and can speak quite 
disinterestedly of their interests. We would remind them of the 
old proverb that lookers-on often see most of the game. They have 
always contemplated the setting forth of their own leading dogmas 





* We have purposely passed by the question of missions to those who 
already possess an elaborate religious system of their own, and have confined 
ourselves to the lower races. Way the caseof the Buddhists, &c., is hopeless 
may be gathered from Prof. Max Miiller’s able lecture in Westminster Abbey, 
delivered since the above was written. 


[Vol. CI. No. CXCIX.]}—New Szrizs, Vol.XLV. No. I. G 
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as the one great object to which all others are mere accessories. If 
the unfortunate heathen is taught to read, it is mainly that he 
may read “ The Sunday Party,” or “ The Spirit’s Teaching,” or, 
if there be a rival Romish mission in the neighbourhood, “ Poper 
opposed to Truth” or “Scripture Light and Romish Darkness” in 
his own language. If he is taught his notes, itis that he may sing 
“ Rock of Ages.” If he is taught a trade, it is that he may be able 
to support himself without hanging on to the Mission, and not 
make the Mission look ridiculous by going back to his heathen 
relatives who had cast him off. And then these good people are 
amazed to find that the man stuffed with so many texts and 
tracts, and with his head addled by so many mysterious dogmas, 
can on occasion lie and steal as before. They are astounded to 
hear of a parcel of Hindoos going off with the New Testament, 
which they have been taught to read, and identifying Jesus with 
their own Guru, or religious teacher ; or at a Maori tribe solemnly 
accepting the Old Testament, to the exclusion of the New, and 
justifying the most savage acts of barbarism in war by a reference 
to the cases of Jael and Sisera, Samuel and Agag.* 

At the risk of some repetition, we must here observe that 
widely different as were the circumstances attending the spread 
of the Gospel in the first centuries of our era, from those which 
we observe at present ; yet there was one condition precedent to 
success, which is common to both periods, and that is precisely 
the one we are insisting on. In order that the seed should bear 
fruit fifty and a hundredfold, it is requisite that it should fall 
upon good ground. Apart from what we have ventured to call 
the mysterious atmospheric conditions which, in the days of the 
Apostles, made the ground good for the reception of Christianity, 
there were certain other favouring circumstances which can be 
distinctly noted. We have only space to allude, in passing, to 
one or two of these. The races which may be said to have 
capitulated to Christianity, the highest of then known creeds, 
were, in many respects, the most highly endowed races then 
existing in the world. Can any one say the same, in the present 
day, of the Negro and the New Zealander? Even as it was, the 
creed began immediately to deteriorate in their hands, and sunk 
into something like idolatry, which lasted for more than a 
thousand years. The Reformation never would have had a 
chance of establishing itself if it had not been for a great preli- 
minary increase in knowledge and culture. And this, by the 
way, should warn us—as so many other examples warn us—of 
what would certainly, in time, follow the conversion of any 





* These incidents are recorded in “The Report of the Religious Tract 
Society for 1872,” and the New Zealand papers. 
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ignorant race in the present day. Again, and this has been 
more than once pointed out, the Apostolic Missionary had a 
comparatively easy task when preaching to the heathen. In 
point of simple credulity, he was on a level with his hearer. He 
believed in ghosts and angels, and dreams and divination, and 
demoniacal possession ; he believed in the whole heathen mytho- 
logy, in the wars of the Titans, the conquests of Bacchus, the 
thefts of Mercury ; he believed that Jupiter had taken the form 
of a swan, and that Io had been changed into a cow—only he 
considered that these gods and goddesses were devils, and that 
Jesus had put an end to their reign. The introduction of a new 
and more powerful Deity into the heathen Pantheon, who should 
supersede all others, was not an absolute novelty in mythology: 
had not Jupiter grown up and dethroned Saturn? It is im- 
possible to take up this line with the Mahometan or the Bud- 
dhist. And in approaching the inferior races now-a-days, the 
preacher finds himself in a world of ideas which is not his own 

No accommodation is possible between teacher and taught. The 
West African is called upon to acknowledge that all the accu- 
mulated beliefs and practices of thousands of years, the natural 
productions of the mental condition and circumstances of his 
race, pressed upon him with all the force accruing from ages of 
successive inheritance—that all this is so much nonsense. He is 
called upon to take in exchange a highly complex system evolved 
by other races, and in other climes, and embracing such con- 
ceptions as Trinity in Unity, the Atonement, Justification 
by Faith, Imputed Righteousness, and the metaphysics of 
Paul. 

The truth has recently been told, in such terms as we venture 
to hope may at last arrest attention, by that eminent public 
servant and friend to missionary exertions—Sir Bartle Frere. 
In his reports to Government, in his book on Indian missions, 
in a speech at the Church Congress held at Bath, he has 
pointed out the right road, and the responsibility of failure will 
rest upon those who decline to follow it. In one of his reports 
he thus expresses himself :— 

“If I might presume to advise the Bishop and the Missionaries I 
would introduce a far larger industrial element into their schools. 
Every one should Jearn a trade or mechanical art of some kind, or 
sufficient of agriculture to support himself. The teaching might be 
such as a good native artizan or mechanic or cultivator could impart, 
to which might be added tentatively, and with caution, instruction in 
European methods, andthe use of European tools, which arenotinvariably 
adapted to African habits and necessities. Every boy should, I think, 
be taught to make himself usefui in building a hut, in cultivating, in 
managing a boat or fishing canoe; washing, and mending his own 
clothes and shoes, and his nets and fishing tackle, &.” 

G2 
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Of one of the missionaries of the Church Society, he speaks as 
one “ who has had the usual effect of exciting the admiration 
without securing the imitation of the people around him.” 

At the Bath Congress he spoke of “the futile attempt to 
make any great impression upon Heathendom unless they carried 
with them that civilization which they justly thought was the 
direct product of Christianity.” He would bid the Bishop, when 
he had made a start, to “ come back and look among our manu- 
facturing population, our scholars, our doctors, and our nurses” 
for people to take back. Sir Bartle Frere further alluded to 
the London missions (to which we have already referred), and 
to the Moravian missions, as illustrating his remarks; and he 
might have spoken of the Americans in Ceylon, and especially 
of the course pursued by Rajah Brooke, as still further confirm- 
ing the soundness of his views. We had marked for quotation 
numerous passages from the reports lying before us, in which 
evidence to a like effect is, as it were, wrung from the witnesses ; 
but the length to which this article has already reached will 
prevent us from citing them. Yet we cannot help noticing one 
passage, in which the Bishop of Sarawak favours us with his 
opinion. The small capitals are not ours. 

“T should be rejoiced if his highness the present Rajah saw his 


way to carry out the original design of Sir James Brooke, in the first 
foundation of the mission, which was to receive the children of the 
principal people for education and for instruction in the SIMPLE ARTS 
OF LIFE in the mission school.’’* 

In plain language religious missions are admitted by their most 
intelligent friends to be complete failures; To use a homely 





* “Report of Society for the Propagation of the Gospel for 1871,” p. 120. 

+ We cannot help giving here an illustration of the way in which one 
religious denomination, while puffing its own successes, will constantly pooh- 
pooh the efforts of its rivals and treat them as virtual failures. This is howa 
publication of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel handles the work 
of Nonconformist missionaries in Madagascar. ‘The morality of the people is 
still of the lowest type, and becomes not the more attractive by being lacquered 
over with a thin varnish of Christian phraseology.” Further on we read of 
“this semi-heathen island, which is steeped in the foulest sensuality, while it 
repeats the intolerant shibboleths of the seventeenth century.”—Under His Ban- 
ner, pp. 198, 194. 

In the same publication we have an extraordinary story of a Chinaman who 
found the Athanasian creed intelligible. His name, which we would wish to 
make known as widely as lies in our power, was Foo Ngyen Khoon. He seems 
not only to have understood the creed, but to have been greatly agitated on 
hearing it read. ‘ Why did you never teach me this before ?” he exclaimed. 
“ This ts the thing to teach the Chinese [” Ibid. p. 92. 

The above incident was related, with great approval, by an ex-missionary 
bishop (M‘Dougall) in the Lower House of Convocation. This, then, is the 
kind of instruction which the High Church clergy would impart to the 
heathen! Has it never occurred to any of those who are so hard upon the 
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phrase, the cart has been everywhere put before the horse. The 
suggestion made by Sir Bartle Frere is in reality one for the 
secularization of these societies. From agencies for the direct 
propagation of a higher faith, they would become agencies for 
the conveyance of worldly instruction, with the view, indeed, of 
paving the way for the reception of a higher faith ; but their 
primary object would soon become their chief concern. Eton 
and Harrow, though managed by clergymen and furnished with 
chapels, are schools for teaching Latin and Greek, and not schools 
for teaching religion. So it would be with these missionary 
stations and schools, Under a thin veneer of episcopal supervision 
and dogmatic teaching they would be institutions for teaching 
people to build houses and boats, to cultivate land, to compound 
medicines, and to mend clothes. We think that all sensible 
people would have reason to be satisfied with such a change ; 
Christians, because they ought to see that it would furnish them 
with the only possible chance of carrying out their ends: Infidels, 
because they must admit that, in any case, it is a good thing to 
teach savages to roll up pills, to build and to plant, todig and tosew. 

That there would be a great difficulty in bringing about the 
change of programme is clear. The chief supporters of these 
institutions are to be found among the so-called religious: in 
other words, among people who in matters of religion yield to 
their emotions, and (with some rare exceptions) do not consult 
their reason. Their delight is to hear of so many heathen being 
rescued from the bottomless abyss at such and such a station ; 
and it would be tame work, in place of this, to have to read an 
account of the number of coats and trousers which the heathen 
have been taught to cut out. Still, we do not despair of the 
change being sanctioned, when it is seen, as surely it must before 
long, that the only way to evangelize the lower races is to edu- 
cate them ; when it is discovered that the “short cut” which 
has hitherto been attempted, is in reality, like many other short 
cuts, a road leading away from the point of destination. When 
this truth shall have dawned upon the religious, the modus 
operandi will of course present other difficulties. In India, as 
we have seen, the path is being cleared for the missionaries, 
though some of them are so blind to their own interests as to 
cry out against the godless system of education which is being 
enforced there.* Just as the nations brought under the dominion 
of Roman ideas were the only ones who embraced Christianity, 





Nonconformists in the matter of intolerant shibboleths, that the Athanasian 
creed itself might, in the estimation of some, merit that appellation ? : 
* In point of fact, a large part of the missionary success obtained in India 
been due to secular schooling—to the adoption (for other purposes) of the 
very plan we are recommending. 
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so, of a surety, will the races in India which are brought under 
the dominion of English ideas be the only ones likely to embrace 
it in the present age. When that preliminary shall have been 
accomplished, England, if compelled to part company with India, 
may leave behind her the Christian moral system, not in the 
stage of a sickly exotic, but in the form of a flourishing plant 
safely rooted in prepared soil. 

With regard to some other localities, such as the Pacific 
Islands, parts of Africa, Madagascar, Borneo, &c., we are of 
opinion that a number of the existing stations and isolated 
points of contact with the heathen should for the present be 
given up, and efforts be concentrated upon a few properly 
appointed centres of illumination. Non multa sed multwm 
should be the motto of missionary societies. These centres 
should be located—there is no use in disguising the matter—on 
spots favourable to commercial intercourse between the natives 
and the foreigner. Dreadful as it may be to some to think of 
missionary stations being turned into trading stations, yet if the 
conclusion be arrived at that the first thing to be done is to instruct 
our intended converts in the arts of Europe, it will be obvious that 
the best stimulus to such instruction will consist in opening out 
a market for their industry, for their produce and the wares to which 
we have taught them to communicate a value by their labour. 
Atthesametimeit ought to be distinctly understood that these bene- 
volent adventurers must proceed to traffic and to convert, at their 
own risk ; and that the Home Government will not feel bound to 
rescue them if they are captured, or toavenge them if they are eaten. 

In what has preceded, we have written in what we believe to 
be the true interest of missions, which must, we repeat, to a 
certain extent and within certain limits, command the sympathy 
of all right-thinking people. For example, we should look with 
doubtful feelings on the conversion to Christianity of a Maho- 
metan; but as these conversions are the rarest of occurrences, 
we are not called upon to examine closely their supposed advan- 
tages. On the other hand, there is a clear gain to humanity 
whenever people are attracted into a theological creed admittedly 
superior to their old one. From this point of view dogmatic 
Christianity may be looked at, either as a transitional phase of 
belief, or a permanent resting-place for the human mind. It is 
in the former character that we, of course, contemplate it. We 
are desirous that people should ultimately get to Edinburgh, 
and weare of opinion that the best way for them—at any rate a 
very good way—lies through London. Let those who want to 
get these people into London and to settle them there, take some 
account of our counsel, as far as relates to that portion of the 
road in which we have a common interest. 
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er most superficial observer can hardly have failed to note 
the fermentation now working in the lower strata of 
English society. For good or for evil, those composing the base 
of the social pyramid have awakened to a sense of the fact that 
their labour underlies, and therefore upholds the whole super- 
structure. They have discovered, also, that the source of political 
power lies below; and that, unlike all other influences, moral 
and intellectual, it works wpwards. A new discovery in physics ; 
a new law evolved from a congeries of freshly arranged facts, or 
a new conception born on the quiet heights of contemplation, 
may be dropped upon, to permeate, by a process of gravitation, 
the busy multitudes below. But in all that touches man’s 
wants and rights, this law is reversed. When the masses see at 
all, they see microscopically and clearly. They feel strongly ; 
and with no abstract difficulties to perplex, and with no conflicting 
interests to paralyse, they act swiftly. With extraneous aid 
sometimes ; checked by opposition often ; cajoled and betrayed ; 
erring from miscalculation or passion; and always with an 
accompaniment of fear or contempt, even when courted, they 
have advanced and are now progressing. Act follows thought ; 
and slowly but surely they raise themselves. From serfdom into 
the higher range of feudal service, and from feudal domination 
to personal freedom, the “ working men” have struggled, and 
struggle still. The first break in the meshes was made in 1247, 
when privileges in kind, the chief characteristic of feudality, 
gave place to the payment of money wages. In 1350 the “ free’ 
labourer was first specifically noticed by the Legislature. Mean- 
while the growth of manufactures in towns, was developing a 
strong spirit of independence, which was attempted to be 
repressed by a quick succession of measures enforcing the 
subjection of labourers to the arbitrary power of their employers. 
In 1360 a confirmatory law was passed, rendering the “ Statute 
of Labourers” of 1350 more stringent, by the attempt to fix 
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under heavy penalties, a maximum rate of wages. Further 
efforts were made in 1363 to control the labourer by a species 
of sumptuary law; and in 1376, tne Commons made complaint 
that masters were obliged to give their labourers high wages to 
om their running away. In 1378 the growth of manu- 
actures, the result of the Flemish immigration, excited the 
jealousy of the sister industry-—agriculture, and complaints 
were again made in the Commons, “that persons engaged in 
agriculture fled into cities, and became artificers, mariners, and 
clerks, to the great detriment of husbandry.” 

About this time the worm turned. Wat Tyler was the 
clumsy exponent of a long repressed discontent, and henceforth 
the dread of “going too far” introduced a new element into 
the councils of the dominant class. 

This sketch sufficiently indicates the measure taken of the 
working man in the political economy of former times, and 
marks clearly enough the slough of degradation out of which 
he has gradually and persistently raised himself. From slavery 
and servile dependence, he has now assumed an attitude in 
regard to capital which by comparison may appear aggressive. 
We say by comparison, because it has yet to be shown that 
the demand for higher wages is intrinsically wrong, or that 
the mode of enforcing a fair demand has been unnecessarily 
stern. If the spirit exhibited by the “ working classes” in the 
attainment of their rights has been an exclusive, a narrow, and 
a bitter one, it would be hard to deny that they, like Shylock, 
have had “ Christian example” for such a course; but equally 
hard to prove that they, like him, have done anything to “ better 
the instruction.” We by no means intend to say that there 
exists amongst even the leaders of Trades Unions any acknow- 
ledged personal feeling in regard to “turning the tables” upon the 
generic employer; but we maintain that traditional feelings— 
untraced, unmeasured, and unacknowledged, and existing alto- 
at apart from the exciting cause, may be, and are, here- 

itarily transmitted. Some one has defined an intuition to he 
an idea of which the origin has been forgotten; in such case, 
the feeling we have described may be called “intuitive.” It is 
the old story, mutatis mutandis, of the wolf and the lamb. 
The reasons for the animosity are all wrong, but there is an 
ingrained dislike that prompts and excuses, and so helps to 
make the action right; and like Irish hatred of English rule, 
the proximate and quoted cause is not the real one. 

The antagonism between capital and labour now existing in 
this country, is as unnatural as it is unfortunate. “ Is’t not as if 
this hand should tear this flesh ?’—but the feeling is not born of 
to-day. Its origin may be found, as we have shown, far back in 
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history. The masters have had their “ innings,” the men are 
now going in for theirs; and an altered commercial relationship, 
sound.and healthy in itself, is taking place, while there still exists a 
residuum of the old feudal spirit on the one side, and a transmitted 
feeling of class oppression on the other. Neither section is at 
ease. Masters cannot yet understand that the old notion of 
patronage and kindness must be “ levelled down” into a purely 
commercial relation between wages and work. They speak of 
ingratitude and insolence when, in the face of kindly conceived 
supplementary additions to wages in kind, labour talks of 
“rights.” They forget that the very existence of such a feeling, 
condemns as selfish and interested what they imagined they 
were giving in a spirit of pure philanthropy. On the other hand, 
workmen are not yet habituated to their newly acquired power 
and importance. Unaccustomed to ride, they have found them- 
selves suddenly placed in the saddle. Moreover, along with an 
awakened sense of right, their Trades Union organization has 
imparted to them a sense of might ; and if they do not yet quite 
realize the fact, it will sooner or later come home to them that 
the People’s Representation Act of 1867 has placed the political 
power of this country in their hands. All this puts them into a 
state of fermentation and vague expectation, which alarms society, 
but which is perfectly natural and innocuous if left to work its 
own cure. Even the agricultural labourer, the least intelligent, 
the most apathetically contented, and most under the influence 
of the old feudal supremacy, has been warmed to self-assertion, 
with a result upon the minds of those employing them much 
akin to that produced upon the workhouse officials when little 
Oliver Twist plucked up courage “to ask for more !” 

However foundationless it may be, according to our estimate, 
we must not shut our eyes to the fact that much distrust pre- 
vails in the minds of many well-meaning and intelligent persons 
as to the future of the working classes, and through them of this 
country ; and this doubt and anxiety will probably exercise con- 
siderable influence on the results of the next general election. 
The questions are asked—Whence arises the prevailing ferment ? 
What direction will it take in spreading? What are the com- 
pensatory principles at work? What the guiding agencies ? 
What the ameliorating and reassuring influences? 

To aid us in the solution of the problem which these questions 
help to make up, we have had of late several characteristic pub- 
lications, each in its own province and in its own way, throwing 
light upon this important and interesting subject. The “ Histoire 
des Classes Ouvriéres en Angleterre ” has the especial advantage 
of conferring upon us the “ giftie,” 


“To see oursels as ithers see us ;” 
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and from the point of view at once of foreigner and handicrafts. 
man. M. Nadaud’s experience of English workmen was not 
picked up as a bird of passage, nor in dilettante fashion. He 
for years became “ one of us;’ worked as a journeyman mason; 
mixed with English workmen in England, and tested their wants 
and wishes by contact and colloquy. His honourable career 
abroad has been testified to in a preface by Louis Blanc, and he 
claims the friendship and acknowledges certain obligations to 
Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., Mr. Ludlow, and others, whose names are 
familiar in this country in connexion with working-class interests. 
The opinions of these gentlemen are perfectly well known, but 
because their lights upon this subject have by no means been 
hidden under a bushel, we confess that we should have preferred 
to have heard M. Nadaud speak from his own platform; and 
that we should have attached more value, as well as interest, to 
the results of his own research, pure and simple. Noscitur ex 
sociis, however, may, in the best sense of the phrase, be applied 
to M. Nadaud’s mixing in such society; but we take it 
that his opinions are valuable to Englishmen only to the 
extent that they are those of an operative foreigner, and we fear 
in his case—owing perhaps to the objective influence which 
Goethe speaks of as insensibly changing a man’s nature—that 
however valuable his conclusions may be to his own countrymen 
(and the work was written for them), they will lose value to 
readers in this country in proportion as they merely reflect the 
opinions of eminent English economists. 

Mr. Brassey’s work~ is cast in a different mould. He regards 
the same problem from the opposite point of view; and, witha 
more restricted outlook, sets before the public the experiences of 
his father, the late Mr. Brassey, in a field peculiarly his own. 
The position of that eminent and successful contractor as a 
master was an exceptional one, inasmuch as his operations were 
on a scale so gigantic and so scattered over the world, as to lead 
him to merge the individual workman in the class; and even to 
lose sight (as it were) of human nature, and to deal with the 
working class as a concrete machine rather than as a section of 
humanity. The chief value of the book is derived from this ex- 
perience. From its exceptional nature it helps to supplement 
and confirm rather than to contrast with the experience of those 
who estimate the class by the individual sample. 

The work entitled “Our New Masters” may be supposed to 
supply the link by which the chain of evidence would be com- 
pleted. It has, however, the drawback, from which M. Nadaud’s 
History is free, that it is written by one whose views as 4 
“ Journeyman Engineer” must necessarily be microscopic. As 
the worst picture of a battle would be drawn by one immersed 
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in the thick of the fray, so a real “Journeyman Engineer,’ or 
any one having a close but restricted experience, would not 
thereby be entitled to a confidence extending beyond his personal 
knowledge and testimony. The several witnesses we have cited 
may, however, collectively help us to answer the question, What 
are the real characteristics—what the aims—and what the future 
of the English working classes ? 

That the working man of this country has distinguishing qua- 
lities no one who knows him at all can deny. He is more 
stolid than his French competitor, and less torpid than his an- 
cestors of the Teutonic race. He differs from the Swiss and the 
Italian in a marked manner; and even within the limits of 
Great Britain he stands prominently out from his Celtic 
brethren. Probably we are not wrong in saying that he com- 
bines, and by combining modifies and improves, the peculiarities 
ofall who have conquered and peopled this land. To this we 
may ascribe the influences of race or blood, and call him a more 
harmoniously built-up specimen of humanity than any of those 
races who excel in particular ways. How much he owes to each 
race Max Miiller would trace in our mixed language, the basis of 
which he characterizes as unmistakeably Teutonic. Hence, 
while M. Nadaud ascribes the English workman’s independence, 
his love of liberty, his obedience to law, and the elements gene- 
rally of his social progress to Protestantism, we would go deeper 
still, and ascribe that Protestantism to his “race.” The mani- 
festation of the religious feeling takes form and colouring from 
peculiarities of race, modified by intellectual development. 
The graceful Pantheism of the Greek was the natural birth of 
temperament and the surroundings of his everyday life. Bud- 
dhism could have had no existence except amongst the inhabi- 
tants of India, and Mahomet no followers except amongst 
dwellers in the East. The Southern imagination alone gives its 
full significance and value to religious ceremonies which are mere 
ecclesiastical upholstery and theatrical tinsel, to the colder 
northern temperament. The early Christianity of the aboriginal 
Briton was a species of Congregationalism, compared with the 
faith imported by Augustine and his “ forty monks” in 597; and 
itis questionable whether the latter system ever found a con- 
genial reception in the Anglo-Saxon mind. Priestcraft in the 
early history of this country has always had a political signifi- 
cance; and piety been made a convenient cloak to policy. It 
has been a useful adjunct to kingcraft; but the steady Anglo- 
Saxon nature has always chafed against the doctrine of Church 
infallibility, from the time of Bede to that of the Reformation ; 
and when M. Nadaud says :—“ Les droits politiques d’un peuple 
ue sont, on le voit, que le fruit mar que la religion a produit. 
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Telle religion, telle constitution.” He forgets that the principles 
of the English Constitution were asserted at Clarendon, and 
endorsed and extended at Runnymede, and that the religion of 
1164 and of 1215 was not the Protestantism to which he assigns 
the English love of freedom, but Roman Catholicism. He is 
nearer the truth, however, when subsequently he states that :— 

“ L’ Anglais, dirigé dans toutes ses actions par un grand bon sens, 
est d’un caractére fier et audacieux, quoique en apparence calme. Les 
marques de déférence qu’il montre 4 ses lords ne procedent pas d’une 
idée de crainte, ni d’un sentiment de servilisme. Ce qu’il vénére ce 
n’est pas la personne de ses maitres, c’est la loi, pour laquelle il a une 
sorte de fétichisme.” 

English freedom is the natural offshoot of Anglo-Saxon 
blood, race, temperament. It is no extraneous parasitical plant, 
but the natural indigenous growth of a congenial soil. Its 
roots are in the earliest stages of English national existence, and 
its life will be conterminous only with the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Throughout history it has flourished under tyranny—been fostered 
under oppression, fought for in the field and asserted in the 
Senate, until it has set England in the eye of the world as— 


“ A land of settled government : 
A land of just and high renown, 
Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent.” 


It is to race and blood therefore that we must look for the 
true exponents of social development ; and from the experience 
of the past, we may venture to read the future. No education, 
no training, no “unfolding” (Entwickelung) could develop 
into a similar entity the mercurial Frenchman and the im- 
passible Teuton. No effect of religious systems, no action of 
law, no academic influence wil] impart the flash of Irish wit to 
the Flemish boor; nor will they ever supplant the Anglo-Saxon 
love of athletic sports by the Bardic proclivities of the Welsh; 
nor convert the shrinking dread of the pure Celt into the 
craving of the Teutonic race, whenever and wherever it touches 
upon the sea, to take to the water like ducks. 

The laws of a people are more intimately interwoven with 
their national life, and are consequently more strongly charac- 
teristic than even the religious system they may adopt. If the 
origin of law be enforced or protected custom, and customs 
grow naturally out of the combined character and circumstances 
of the people generating those customs, then a mixture of races 
means also the gradual adoption of the best customs of each. 
If the fusion take place by a continuous stream of several 
races, an absorbing and conforming process will be at work, % 
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in the United States of America. But if, as in most cases of 
conquest, and particularly when, as in Britain, the conquering 
races settle, and putting in force their own laws and practising 
their own usages, there will then be, instead of absorption and 
conformity, discontent, discussion, and finally, modification and 
improvement. Nor will the process itself be valueless in its 
educational influences. The elements of social and political 
life are excited, and the end is the assertion and prevalence of 
a spirit of civil liberty and equality. 

In England this was an often repeated process, and with 
accumulating results. Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans 
each successively laid the “red hand” upon the soil; and each 
wave of invasion brought new phases of manners, customs, and 
law. No conquered people at once can coalesce cordially with 
the victors, and when the hand is tied and liberty of action 
restrained, speech at least is free to criticise the usages and 
polity of the conquerors. Acyuiescence is not submission ; the 
Anglo-Saxon intellect has developed best under the influence 
of counter-irritants; and grumbling is one form after all of 
liberty. Ajax set the tongue of Thersites agoing, and speedily 
had the worst of the encounter ! 

The characteristics of the British workman, we maintain 
therefore, were developed, and may be found far back in 
history. They belong to him by hereditary descent, and may and 
will be, we trust, transmitted to his descendants. What he has 
been, so in the main, we believe he will continue to be, a 
sturdy assertor of his birthright of liberty, but not blinded nor 
misled by passion, nor unmindful of justice and of law. Con- 
trasted with the history of the classes above him, he will not 
suffer by the comparison. He has been struggling since the 
Heptarchy against a dominant spirit, and against laws embody- 
ing that spirit. In making these laws he has had no voice: and 
but small hope by legitimate political or social action to amend 
acknowleged abuses. And yet he has on the whole patiently 
and persistently, and in the main with dignity, asserted his 
rights, and made his wants and influence beneficially felt. He 
has suffered often from a prevalent, false, and selfish political 
economy, and from a narrow and unjustly exclusive social philo- 
sophy. At times, as we have said, he, like the worm, has turned ; 
he, like the best of humanity, has erred ; he, like those above 
him boasting higher intellectual advantages, and subjected to 
less temptation, has sometimes lost hope and resisted. But 
how seldom! Test him by the rigour and pungency of his 
iritations ; judge him fairly in the face of his wrongs, and the 
verdict will surely be a penalty mitigated on the plea of extenua- 
tion. 
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We wish we could believe that the political power conferred 
upon the working classes in 1867 was conceded in the spirit of 
trust and hope with which we think they ought to be regarded, 
We fear, however, that the boon only fell to them because of the 
strife and jangle of competing parties. As regards the Con- 
servatives, it was a bid for place and power. As regards 
the new constituency, it was a “leap in the dark,” so far as the 
use they would make of the privilege without previous training, 
and when taken by surprise. On the whole it was a just measure 
passed in a way so reckless and so unprincipled, as to make the 
angels weep to see the interests of millions dealt with as bya 
throw of the dice ! 

The indecent haste with which this measure was settled by 
the party in power,* is the more to be regretted because it is by 
the members of that party that charges have been made against 
the class to whom they have handed over the political power of 
the country. It is stated by them and others, and currently 
believed by a large number of well-meaning persons, that the 
working classes are drunken, reckless, vicious, and immoral; 
tending in politics to Republicanism, and in morals to pauperism, 
vice, and crime. That they.are ignorant and irreligious, and 
therefore that they are in one word “dangerous.” There is, 
however, an amusing variation in this heavy bill of indictment. 
When the artisan becomes known as the “Conservative working 
man ;” and falls under clerical influence, or competes, in defe- 
rence for “a lord,” with the model agricultural labourer; or 
more especially when his vote is wanted, his whole social and 
moral status becomes changed. He is then petted and praised. He 
becomes the bulwark of the constitution ; the pride, as he is the 
pillar, of England’s industrial greatness. His virtues then are 
his own—his vices and weaknesses are the transient conse- 
quences of a vicious civilization for which he is not responsible. 
If, generically, he is a wild beast, and in his natural state to 
be feared, yet when tamed by the influence of the “ Bible and 
Beer,” and the judiciously administered commendation of the aris- 
tocracy, he is humble, docile, and useful. Both these aspects are 
so partially true, that they cannot be met by a curt denial. 

“ The lie that is all a lie 
May be met with and fought outright ; 
But the lie that is half a truth, 
Is a harder matter to fight !” 


We take it, however, that the typical British workman is a fair 





* Sir John Pakington has publicly stated that this, the most important 
measure of the Reformed Parliament, was determined upon at a Cabinet meet- 
ing in ten minutes. 
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average specimen of humanity, neither very “ dangerous ” nor at 
alla paragon of perfection. The “ dangerous” theory may have 
gained support from the fact that he lives essentially in a “ glass 
house.” Unlike the classes above him, all he does, and is, may 
be seen and discussed. His door is always open, and his “ short 
and simple annals” may be recited, for aught he cares, in every 
market-place. He at least is no hypocrite. He conceals no- 
thing, and partly from genuine openness, and partly from 
want of delicacy, he “ washes his dirty linen” indifferently in 
public or in domestic privacy, with supreme disregard to the 
comments of “ Mrs.Grundy.” Most of his characteristics, there- 
fore, may be readily noted, and as “ men’s evil manners live in 
brass,” and as there is “ more detraction at one’s heels than for- 
tune before,” scandal may easily be manufactured, and spread 
unchallenged. The “paragon” theory is simply a_ political 
euphuism. It is at best a hollow friendship with “the mammon 
of unrighteousness” for party purposes. The natural language of 
Mark Antony to the “rabblement,” except “for a purpose,” is 
that of “ honest Casca !” 

The English workman excels in all occupations requiring a 
combination of coolness and intelligencé.. The peculiarities of 
his mixed genealogy are the foundation of his industrial success. 
He unites much of the Teuton steadiness with something of the 
Celtic fire ; avoiding the stolidity of the one, and the nervous 
imitability and infirmity of purpose of the other. He inherits 
also, with his Scandinavian frame, his Saxon steadiness, and his 
aboriginal spirit, physical strength and endurance; courage, 
patience, perseverance, and intelligence, Perhaps to his native 
coal and climate he owes (besides industrial pre-eminence) his 
bright fireside influences, bringing in their train cleanliness and 
the domestic virtues. He lacks, on the other hand, the taste 
and savoir faire of the Gaul, and he is too hardy to understand 
the sensuous far niente enjoyment of the Italian peasant. His 
failings, like his virtues are robust, and lacking the opportunity, 
perhaps the desire, for a flow of small gratifications, he takes to 
his pleasure seriously, and makes of it a matter of business. In 
plain speaking, he inherits with other specialities a taste for 
strong waters, and is inclined to excess. Abroad he has got the 
name of an habitual drunkard, and it seems to be a part of the 
programme of the “ United Kingdom Alliance” similarly to take 
away his character at home. Is this charge true ? 

oone denies that a large amount of drunkenness exists in 
this country. So alive is society intellectually to the evil of it, 
that no social question; except that of the religious difficulty in 
regard to education, subtends so large an angle of public atten- 
ton. The “United Kingdom Alliance” has done at least so 
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much good in the cause of sobriety that by the habitual use of 
exaggerated statements, it has awakened the community to en- 
tertain the question whether England is to be drunk or enslaved. 
If vague generalities emphatically enunciated ; and vigorous 
denunciations persistently repeated; and the hardy use of coin- 
cidences as direct consequences; and the grand simplicity of the 
logic that all human vice and misery flow from “drink ;” and 
that all human nature is to be fitted to the Procrustean dimen- 
sions of the Permissive Prohibitory Bill;—if all this narrow 
earnestness, glib talk, and loud assertion could bring home con- 
viction to the mind of the public, the “ United Kingdom 
Alliance” would have accomplished a great work, and the mil- 
lennium would be at hand. But to terrify is not to convince; 
and to persuade timid people that no remedy will influence 
human nature but the impossible one of strained legislation, is 
simply to drive society dazed with iteration, to adopt the apho- 
rism of the Bishop of Peterborough. We wish we could be sure 
that the Sir Wilfrid Lawsonites have not discredited and pre 
vented the working of what Dr. Chalmers beautifully calls “the 
expulsive power of a new affection,” in the hearty application of 
the persuasive influences of healthy amusements, comfortable 
houses, social clubs, reading-rooms, free libraries, and general cul- 
ture. These counter attractions are not unfortunately heroic 
enough in their treatment, and swift enough in their effect, to 
suit the impatient philanthropy of the gentlemen of the Alliance. 
Amendment by such agency would be too slow, and too little 
seen, in its action. It would only “grow like the summer grass 
fastest by night, unseen but cressive in its quality,” and nothing 
short of the brutum fulmen of law will satisfy their craving for 
tangible results. 

How it is that the “ United Kingdom Alliance” has got hold 
of the public imagination, to the extent they have, may be 
easily explained. In the first place they deceive themselves 
They are philanthropists of one idea, and habitually fix their 
thoughts and shape their acts to one end. They, therefore, 
naturally exaggerate the importance of their aim, and distort 
the perspective of all its surroundings. They are earnest to the 
extent of fanaticism ; and the fever of enthusiasm is infectious 
On the other hand, the well meaning but socially indolent 
portion of the public incline to acquiescence in order to evade 
importunity. To avoid the examination of such a question is4 
gain; and to have its logical complications and its statistical 
difficulties presented in the neat form of a syllogistic conclusion, 
seems an agreeable division of ethical labour. Then agaip, 
“Constant dropping wears a stone,” and the resolute persit 
tency of an extensive and energetic organization has so wearied 
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the impatient, and scared the weak, that judgment in the great 
case of national drunkenness has been allowed to go by default. 
Moreover it is the business of no disinterested person to defend 
so degrading a vice. Everybody, even the victims of self- 
indulgence themselves, hate and decry it. As an abstract 
question of truth and justice it may interest a few; and some, 
like ourselves, may take up the pen to remove as best we may, 
the unmerited aspersions cast upon a large class in connexion 
therewith. If it were not for this, we should gladly let the 
end condone the means ; and wish the members of the Alliance 
God-speed in their chief object, at the same time lamenting 
their sadly mistaken appliances and the reactionary effect of 
their exaggerations. 

There are, in fact, no reliable statistics on “drunkenness ;” 
nor can there be until an accurate definition be given as to 
what it really is. Its conventional designation is as slippery 
asan eel. It changes like a chameleon, and is as chromatic in 
its variations as a dissolving view. From the “slightly elevated ” 
phase to that of “lighting a pipe at a pump handle,” we may 
easily reckon up more than two dozen epithets, showing a 
power of lingual fusion equal to the insensible blending of the 
gamut from the strings of the violin. Police reports are the 
uncertain source of what we know of the “increase of drunk- 
enness ;” but the number of “ apprehensions ” is rather evidence 
of police vigilance than of the variations in the rate of drunken- 
ness ;” the number of “convictions” may be taken equally as 
evidence of the condition of magisterial digestion, or whether 
the bench reflects the “ Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Aacus” 
vein of justice, or the philanthropy which despises “Charity 
Organization,” and is loose enough to take into consideration 
the “wife and children at home!” Given the proclivities of 
the chief magistrate of any town, and we may safely predicate 
the comparative amount of its drunkenness. There would as 
naturally be an “increase of drunkenness” if Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson were mayor, as that it would dwindle under the presi- 
dency of Sir Michael Bass; and both instances would simply 
mark the sympathy of subordinates with the known opinion of 
those in authority. 

The current utterance of the “ United Kingdom Alliance ” 
would lead the world to suppose that drunkenness was the root 
of all social evil. It is said to be the cause of pauperism, vice, 
and crime. It is stated that four-fifths of the pauperism of the 
country is due to the love of drink. So long as “ pauperism, 
vice, and crime ” were on the increase, that increase was cited as 
the clear proof that drunkenness must have increased also ; and 
from the increase of drunkenness thus proved, was estab 
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lished the indisputable fact that its concomitant and inevitable 
results were spreading fast and far. Let us admit the logic 
and accept the conclusion. The case therefore may stand thus: 
—that a large proportion of the pauperism and crime of the 
country results from drunkenness. Surely then, a diminution 
of pauperism and crime would show that (at least) drunkenness 
had not increased. 

On January 1, 1863, the number of paupers (exclusive of 
vagrants) receiving relief in England and Wales was 1,142,624. 
On the Ist of January, 1873, the number was 890,372. 

In the year 1862 the number of criminal offenders convicted 
in England and Wales was 15,312. In the year 1872 it was 
10,862: while during the decade linked within the above 
dates the population rose from 20,590,356 to 23,356,414 (or 
13-4 per cent.), and the deposits in the Post Office Savings’ 
Banks alone, swelled from 4,993,124/., in 1864, to 19,318,3391., 
in 1872. Again, as regards education, which, inefficient as it 
has proved, under the denominational system (turning out in 
England and Wales during 1872 no more than 8819 
6th standard children as the finished product) neverthe- 
less indirectly trains to habits of order and inculcates a 
sense of propriety and of self-respect, and so tends to good 
citizenship. In 1862 the number of children present at the 
annual inspection was 906,158, and in 1872 it had risen to 
1,737,002, or nearly double. All these “ facts and figures” 
prove incontestably that the moral status of the community of 
which the working classes form the widest and deepest strata, 
and who are confessedly the most vulnerable as regards 
“ pauperism, vice, and crime,” has advanced immensely. And 
yet it is in the face of this moral and economic progress that the 
charge is made against those classes that they have become 
more drunken, more absolutely pauperized, and more politically 
“ dangerous !” 

We have already said that there are no reliable statistics 
whatever in regard to drunkenness. The police reports from 
large towns, we repeat, are evidence of influences very different 
from the results they primarily affect to establish. But dis- 
missing them as insufficient testimony regarding the main issue, we 
may learn with advantage what they do prove as to collateral 
and subordinate facts. 

Liverpool has the unenviable notoriety of being the most 
drunken town in the kingdom. In analysing the statistics of 
this populous place, we go therefore to the most instructive 
evidence we can obtain. Inthe year ending September, 1870, 
the number of apprehensions of persons “drunk,” was 22,925. 
In the year ending September, 1872, the number of appre- 
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hensions dropped to 18,810; but the notable fact in connexion 
with this statement is, that of this large number only 2972 were 
householders, and this without any disturbing etfect from the 
operation of the Licensing Act.* Further, it is a significant factthat 
inasmuch as of the total number of 18,810 cases, no less than 
15,694 transgressors were lodgers, the prevailing intemperance 
does not attach to the socially responsible population. Itisa 
surface malady rather than a deep-seated constitutional disease. 
It is not the pith and core of society that is tainted—the fathers 
of families—the payers of rates, and voters at elections, that swell 
the register of drunkenness, but the unsettled residuum, the waifs 
and strays having loose ties, floating here and there, probably 
young, undeterred by domestic influences, and without homes in 
the proper sense of the word. They sleepin lodgings, and make 
the public-house, or music-hall, or dancing saloon, the resorts of 
their leisure. It is there they seek for society, shelter, amuse- 
ment ; and there they are constrained (at least in public-houses) 
to drink in order that the comforts they thus enjoy may be paid 
for. Unless they “give their orders” they must “turn out,” and 
the result of giving their orders is that they get “overtaken by 
liquor,” and caught by the police. Under the “ heroic treatment” 
of the Alliance, these resorts might be forcibly closed ; but where 
would the unfortunate lodgers go for warmth, shelter, and 
society ? 

The next point worthy of consideration is the fact as shown in 
the table giving the accewmulation of offences amongst those 
apprehended. ‘The real state of this terrible Liverpool picture of 
intemperance is this,—that 10,697 persons, by the return of 
September, 1872, out of a population of 505,200, have each “got 
drunk” once in twelve months. It is weak and foolish to get 
drunk at all ; but considering that the bulk of the transgressors 
are “lodgers,” driven to hot rooms and amongst loose associates, 
and into a vitiated atmosphere of opinion ; considering “ hocussed” 
drink, excited discussion, foolish habits of “treating,” vicious 
betting of “glasses round,” the conceit of being “ manly,” 
and Delilah seductions, the wonder really is that the outward 
and visible sign of the inward social folly is not more blatant than 
itis. And bad as it undoubtedly is, more amazing still that two- 
thirds of it all consists of only a single slip ! 

but it is said that the quantity of alcoholic liquors annually 





* The new Licensing Act received the Royal Assent on August, 1872. On 
the 25th September the justices made the order for early closing to come into 
effect on the 25th October, 1872. It is obvious therefore that there could 
be no new element introd:ced to disturb the comparison up to September, 1872, 
from the operation of the new Act. P 
H s 
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consumed is enormous, and that consequently there must be 
excessive drinking, and a vast amouht of drunkenness not dealt 
with by the police. It is said that 100,000,000/. are spent each 
year in drink ; that we drank ourselves out of the Alabama dif- 
ficulty ; that our financial prosperity is only another name for 
social rottenness; and that such “self-imposed taxation’ is 
degrading. 

We will not enter into the question as to the quantity of in- 
toxicating liquor which may be good for any one. To some it is 
poison, to others it is food. A given quantity is maddening to 
many; while to different temperaments the same quantity 
merely restores exhausted brain power. Dr. Chambers calls the 
desire for it “instinctive,’* and speaks of total abstinence as a 
“fallacy ;” while unscientific declaimers quote individual examples 
of benefit as a criterion for the whole human race. 

The allusion to quantity and cost raises the question of the re- 
lative venality of politic drinking and of absolute drunkenness, 
It raises the question also of the sin of such politic drinking, as 
against the social loss and inconvenience of the last stage. It 
further raises the question as between the “ well-to-do” middle 
class consumer in snug bar-parlours and the working man; 
between the toper and the tipsy man ; the man who has time to 
habitually tipple, and so “season himself” up to the capacity to 
carry off indefinite “ports,” “sherries,” and “ brandies” in cabs, 
and the man whose circumstances make him huddle his drinking 
into a short space of time at the end of the week. As it is, the 
self-indulgent working man flouts public opinion, and the whole 
class is maligned ; while the politic drinker adroitly preserves 
his own character and that of his class. Again, the man who 
takes a few glasses of wine every day, at or after dinner, because 
“ he likes it,” or because it “agrees with him,” shows a certain 
power of self-restraint, as compared with him who would mass 
the hebdomadal quantity together, and so get drunk ; but there 
is another, and we incline to think a truer, version of this 
arrangement. Such politic drinking is evidence of a more in- 
grained and constantly operative habit of self-indulgence. It 
may arise from the coolly calculated epicureanism that avoids 
excess in order that gratification may be prolonged. In this way 
no law is broken, no social nuisance is caused, no reputation is 





* “Ts it not right to call the desire for alcohol ‘ instinctive’ when it is 
stated by the Editor of the ‘ Band of Hope Review’ (on the authority of the 
famous teetotal lecturer Mr. Gough) that of half a million of persons who had 
taken vows of abstinence in the United States, 350,000 broke them ? truly an 
awful outburst of nature! Have the same proportion ever violated vows of 
chastity, or any other similar solemn obligation?” ‘Digestion and its 
Derangement,” by T. K. Chambers, M.D. 
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lost. He who practises it is not a drunkard, but he may be, and 
often is, a sensualist. 

It is a common platform argument to condemn the English 
artisan in comparison with his foreign competitor. It is said 
that the workman abroad is more sober, more intelligent, more 
diligent, and more ingenious than the same ciass here. We very 
much doubt the truth of this current notion. It must always 
rest upon opinion, and each one’s opinion on the subject must be 
formed by his own immediate surroundings. The general im- 
pression is, that the inhabitants of wine-growing countries are 
sober; but as regards the French artisan, at least, we have reason 
to doubt the correctness of this idea. We believe that in this, 
as in the counter idea as regards the Englishman, no allowance 
has been made for deterioration on the one hand, and of im- 
provement on the other. We think it might easily be proved 
that the ouvrier of the present day fails as much in the matter 
of sobriety as he does in the violence of his political opinions 
and in the laxity of his morals. The modern Communist is not 
a satisfactory element in French social life. In Paris and the 
other large towns of France,.he is no longer content with the 
thin “vin du pays,” but has become a consumer of alcohol in a 
more concentrated form. Even the flaneurs of the boulevards, 
the habitués of the cafés, and “ Jacques Bonhomme’” in general, 
take to Vienna beer, absinthe, cognac, and methylated spirits, to 
the discredit of eau sucrée and café noir. The sobriety of the 
German is essentially that of temperament, muddled by thin 
beer and revived by schnaps. He soaks, as he smokes, quietly 
and steadily. His enjoyment is spun out into a subdued con- 
tentment ; and what he gains in decency of demeanour he pays 
for in time. His vice chronically smoulders, while the English- 
man’s flares up periodically, sharp and short. The Swiss workman 
is no model of sobriety.* He imbibes large quantities of the 
cheap wine of the country, and in the large towns often trans- 
gresses, On the whole, we incline to believe that whatever 
difference there may be between the foreign and the English 
workman in outward manifestation, may be accounted for by a 
more ubiquitous, officious, and official police. With a climate 
forbidding much reliance on out-door amusements ; with small 
appreciation of the beauty of colouring, of form, or of variety ; 
with no sensibility to the delicate influences of climate in itself ; 
the English artisan naturally centres his enjoyments upon the 





* We have the authority of an English officer high in rank, and a close 
observer, and who has resided some years at Lausanne, that during the short 
period of his residence he had seen more drunkenness there than he had in 
England during the whole of his life. 
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more robust animal gratifications. An asthetie Pantheism is 
impossible in perennial fogs, and with the thermometer under 
50°; and equally futile would be the attempt to invest his Lares 
and Penates with any ideal grace in houses whose chief charac- 
teristic is typhoid fever. His bright coal fire is suggestive of 
cooking, or of warmth to enable him to endure his ill-fitting 
doors and damp floors. He is “in the way” by his own hearth. 
His wife and he are hardly companions. Their short and simple 
aims and cares are soon discussed to be dismissed; and un- 
cultured, and with no internal resources, what remains? His 
interest is stirred and his attention taken up by his Union and 
his workshop polities ; his ideas find more fitting scope with his 
mates at the public-house ; and yet, in spite of the impossibilities 
of an out-door life, and in spite of want of the attractiveness of 
home life, the story of Liverpool vice shows that it is not the 
householder that swells the annals of drunkenness. Give him 
the surroundings of the Frenchman and the Italian, and what 
might he not become? We may, as Burns tells us, partly com- 
pute “ what's done,” but, after all, the highest merit may lie in 
“ what’s resisted.” 

Then again, society can never be brought to treat the drunk- 
ard as asinner. It may use hard words, but there is always a 
smile to counteract their puugency. The head condemns the 
vice, but the heart looks upon it as a “ merrie failing,’—one to 
be treated with a jesting forbearance ; for is not the tipsy man’s 
jollity contagious? Angels may weep to see the aberrations of 
inebriety, but humanity always laughs. On the stage the eccen- 
tricities of drunkenness never excite disgust and reprobation. 
Sir Toby Belch is a universal favourite. Tipsiness “draws,” 
in theatrical phrase, like some other reprehensible exhibitions, 
and to “draw” means public approval. The stage may “catch 
the manners living as they rise,’ and probably burlesques with 
their inane puns, coarse wit, vicious conceits, and indelicate 
costumes, d/o hold up a mirror to the tastes of the age ; but it 
cannot be said that such representations “shoot folly as it flies.” 
Rather do they tend to foster by familiarizing, and by familiariz- 
ing to spread the small vices and follies of society, and notably 
the prevalent vice of drinking. Why will the middle and upper 
classes offer a constant temptation to domestic servants to 
acquire a taste for stimulants? Why is a poor man to be al- 
ways. rewarded for small service with “a glass?” and why to 
him is “a glass” made to be evidence of small hospitality on the 
part of superiors, except that there is a vitiated condition of feel- 
ing and opinion in the educated classes? and the working men 
know it ! 

But with whom does the sin lie—the tempter or the tempted ? 
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Surely with the cultivated intelligence, which, “looking before 
and after,” gauges the evils of drink and the sin of self-indul- 
gence, and yet persists in leading on the poor and iguorant, 
whose existence is merely material ! Nothing but “ law,” say 
the members of the “ Alliance,” will reach and restrain the work- 
ing men; but how as to the classes above them? Surely they 
are amenable to reason—they do not need “the sword of the 
Lord, and of Gideon ;” they might be induced to withdraw this 
stumbling-block in the way of their blind brethren, and so help 
to build up a breezy, healthy public opinion. As it is, the work- 
ing classes have a right to infer from what they see and know, 
on the part of those above them in the social scale, that they 
sanction, if not absolutely encourage, initiatory drinking; and 
that, in the main, they only reprobate the excess when it comes 
“betwixt the wind and their nobility,” or affects their pockets 
through the payment of Poor Rates. 

The connexion of pauperism with intemperance is no doubt 
a close one; but the loose and exaggerated statements* made on 
this relation only tend to defeat their own purpose. It is idle 
to ascribe 75 per cent. of the pauperism of the country to in- 
temperance ; and the common sense of the country knows it. It 
is as true to human nature to regard drunkenness as the result of 
poverty; and it would be wiser to look for a remedy, not in 
coercion, but in moral tonics. When self-indulgence, passion, 
want, despair, one or all, point to the commission of crime, drink 
supplies the spurious courage required for its perpetration, and 
applies the anodyne to assuage the pangs of conscience when per- 
petrated. And when care and anxiety and hunger bring sick- 
ness, and “home” means a starving wife and drooping children, 
and is the centre of hopelessness and misery, then drink brings 
the temporary oblivion which may ward off madness. Earth 
would be a happier sphere if the enigmas of life were no deeper 
than “ drink,” and reached no farther ‘than the public-house ! 

There is no mistaking the dread and dislike of all classes to 
the social sore of pauperism. The poor themselves hate all con- 
nected with it, and the rick shrink from its concomitants as 
from a leprosy. The very terms “ Poor Law,” “ Parish,” “pau- 
perism,” “ poorhouse,” have in them the ring of social degrada- 
tion. And yet there is no more valid reason to be assigned for 
this feeling beyond that given by Shylock for his hatred of 
Antonio—* a lodged hate, and a certain loathing.” The dis- 
grace has been so ‘ingeniously indoctrinated, that the poor will in 
many cases beg “to keep themselves off the Parish!” It is politic, 
unquestionably, to foster this detestation, as such a feeling is a 





* See “ Convocation Report on Intemperance.” 
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stronger deterrent than the scrutiny of the Poor Law officers, 
And yet the true interpretation of the hated system is that of a 
“National Benefit Suciety.” Every householder pays the Poor’s 
Rate, and by the same warrant earns the right to relief in case 
of destitution. His rate is as much “Club money” as is the 
voluntary subscription to some private sick fund. The Poor Law 
prescribes compulsory payment, but then it provides in return a 
national guarantee. There is a sliding scale of contribution, 
and the wealthy are honorary members; but the case of “the 
widow’s mite” establishes the true criterion of merit in paying. 
If the poor man subscribes in proportion to his means, why 
should he have the finger of scorn pointed against him? Why 
should he be stigmatized as a social Pariah if he is compelled to 
“go upon his club?” Poverty is no crime. It oftentimes has 
been, and may at any time and with all persons be, honourable. 
Variations take place in the worldly circumstances of every one, 
and without a reserve to fall back upon, pauperism might sud- 
denly be the lot of any of us. No social degradation attaches to 
the reduction of household expenditure in case of trade fluctua- 
tions, bad harvests, losses from accident or bad debts, or family 
misfortune, or professional incapacity. From highest to lowest, 
each grade may drop into a lower grade without stigma ; and 
except amongst the witless and worthless, without remark. But 
when the very poor, whose lives have been a chronic struggle for 
the supply of the barest necessities, succumb to sickness or acci- 
dent, and slide out of the “lowest deep” of self-support ito the 
“lower deep” still of parish relief—the true meaning of which, as 
we have said, is a resort “to their Club”—the managers of that 
Club (to wit society) set up a howl of opprobrium, call him 
bad names, and put him under a ban of disgrace for ever after. 
“ Once a pauper always a pauper ;” for the same cruel judgment is 
passed upon those who slip into destitution, as upon those of the 
weaker sex who slip into unchastity ; and the punishment of 
both is for life! If the applicant be personally unworthy, let 
him be treated accordingly. Keep him close—work him hard— 
feed him meagrely ; but why not leave to the personally worthy, 
but socially unfortunate, his self-respect, and a feeling of honour- 
able poverty? Why should not the lowest poor, like the 
higher poor, be able (in spirit) to say in respect of Fortune's 
changes, as Horace has said, for him and for all the world :— 
“Si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno quz dedit, et mea 


Virtute me involvo, probamque, 
Pauperiem sine dote quero.” 


We have already shown that pauperism has been gradually 
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diminishing. Unfortunately, however, the cost of the smaller 
amount, owing to the increased expense of living, has been 
gradually growing. For the year ending Lady-day 1870 the 
amount expended was 7,644,307/.; for the year 1871, 
7,886,724/.; and for 1872, 8,007,4031. The increase, therefore, 
in the expenditure has been 120,679/., while the reduction in 
the number of persons has been from 1,085,661 to 981,042 on 
the 1st of January each year, and from 973,294 to 877,005, on 
the Ist of July respectively : while, by the latest return (to Sep- 
tember 29th, 1873) the number was reduced to 755,664. Passing 
from the numerical aspect of the question to its more important 
moral bearing, we find that out of the enormous total of 
981,042 persons in receipt of relief on the 1st January, 1872, 
not more than 39,512 were male able-bodied adults ; and that 
of the total of 877,270 on the roll of July 1st, 1872, not more 
than 26,058 were male able-bodied adults : and further, that the 
bulk of this latter number were relieved on account of the 
temporary sickness of themselves or of their families. Lastly, 
to show the real gravamen of the indictment brought against 
the working classes on this question of pauperism, 289 of the 
total of the able-bodied male adults receiving out-door relief 
were-relieved in the metropolis, leaving only 416 for all the rest 
of England and Wales. ‘Ihe residue consists of females—prin- 
cipally widows, children under sixteen, vagrants (who ought to 
be under police supervision), and lunatics. 

These statistics, showing as they do the real status of the 
English working classes, are worthy of the gravest consideration. 
Children under sixteen and lunatics cannot be held to be morally 
responsible for their condition. To what extent their parents 
may have neglected to make provision for those dependent upon 
them in case of their death, it is impossible to say; but we take 
this simple and high ground on behalf of the working classes, 
that the payment of a poor’s rate is, and ought to be, considered 
as such a provision ; and that to brand all suffering from family 
unavoidable sickness as paupers is unjust and cruel. How far 
collateral support of widows and orphans ought to be enforced 
is another question, and one which ought to be probed to the 
bottom. ‘I'he ties of relationship are in this respect very 
loosely regarded amongst the poor; and we think that Boards 
ot Guardians ought to exert themselves to draw them closer. 
Family influence would be brought to bear most beneficially 
upon the thoughtless, the idle, and the improvident, if it was 
felt that the results, in a money point of view, would be brought 
home to all blood relations. 

The money consideration is an important one in the abstract ; 
but there is no evading the fact that the aged, the impotent, 
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and the immature of society must be fed. If the entire number 
of theincapable non-producers were to be removed to-morrow 
from the pauper roll, and were supported by relations, the burden 
would be shifted but not obviated. Nothing short of the 
miracle which would convert impotence into health and vigour, 
and endue infancy with the strength of maturity, could prevent 
these “fruges conswmere nati” from reducing the aggregate 
store of the commonwealth. The how and by whom these 
classes are supported is an important moral consideration ; but 
so long as they are incapable as producers, we maintain that 
society as a whole does not suffer. The 8,000,000/. annually 
expended might, no doubt, be more economically disbursed 
through a natural and domestic process of relief, as compared 
with the Poor Law system, but it would, in most instances, be 
attained by an expenditure of time in lieu of money. The 
marked change made in the number of persons relieved in the 
town of Elberfeld, by the substitution of a minute superinten- 
dence of the poor by voluntary and almost pastoral visiting 
and interest, may be accounted for in two ways; first, that 
money was saved by a more costly expenditure of time (as im 
the Prussian military system), or second, that as the organiza- 
tion was confined to one town, there is nothing in Mr. Doyle's 
report to show. that the original recipients were not “ harried 
and worried” out of its limits by an obnoxiously searching 
investigation. The very poor have “ their feelings” as well as 
the rich; and the efforts of an army of amateur relieving 
officers, prying and spying, with much zeal but little tact, may 
have driven the deserving poor out of the town. In this case 
the change of locality is only an advantage snatched by Elber- 
feld at the expense of some other places, and the material 
question still remains as to the effect of systems relatively on the 
“producing” powers of the consumers. 

The true principle of the English Poor Law system, purged of 
prejudice and sentiment and hereditary disgust, is the socially 
and economically healtiy one of mutwal assistance. The Poors 
Rate is an assurance fee, or the contribution to a compulsory 
“ National Benefit Society.” Why not acknowledge it as such; 
and by presenting the option to each ratepayer of merging his 
Poor Law liability in a new and higher range, by a slightly 
advanced payment, lift him out of the obnoxious category 0 
pauper association, and give him the nationally assured results 
of an economical Benefit Society, worked by existing national 
machinery ? 

But if not as a class morally debauched by intemperance, not 
deeply tainted by pauperism, is not the English artisan men- 
tally inert and untutored? Is he not iiliterate, and in com- 
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parison with his foreign competitor, industrially inapt and 
merely mechanical? liliterate? Yes! Unintelligent? No! 
He has little book-learning, and shows small signs of careful 
“instruction ;” but in all that evidences “education,” in its 
widest meaning—development, unfolding (Entwickelung), the 
uatural process by which the acorn becomes an oak—the British 
workman is not in this respect behind the same class in any 
other country, excepting America. His Anglo-Saxon tempera- 
ment, or in other words, his peculiarities of “mixed race,” 
eminently fit him for success in the world’s industrial race. lt 
is not the happy thought, flashing as by inspiration through the 
mind, which revolutionizes the world’s habits, and writes fresh 
pages in a nation’s industrial history ; but the patient, persistent, 
indomitable courage that tries and tries again, and wont know 
failure, nor acknowledge defeat. It was this quality of Watt's 
which turned out the steam engine all but pertect; and thus it 
was that George Stephenson adapted it to locomotion. Similarly, 
in every new process that has left its mark upon civilization, 
from the days of Newcomen to the last triumph of ocean tele- 
graphy, English intellect and English energy has been foremost 
in the van of improvement, and even now directs and controls 
the material progress of every civilized country. This aptitude 
toinvent and perfect—to apply and to ditfuse—we take to be 
due, not to the system of elementary school “ telling, cram and 
mechanical drill,’ as Mr. Joseph Payne describes our “ denomi- 
tational system,” but to inborn qualities, developed and bright- 
ened by practical use. That he is illiterate we have admitted. 
After thirty-nine years’ experience of our denominational system, 
and with an annual expenditure at the present time of 1,1 20,000/., 
augmented by voluntary subscriptions of 570,975/. per annum, 
we have only turned out in all England and Wales, in 1872, 
8819 children capable of passing the 6th Standard; while the 
annual increase of the population is some 300,000! In the 
face of these figures what can we do otherwise than admit that 
illiteracy is the rule? But does the disgrace attach to the 
system, or to those who suffer? And if the English artisan, 
under existing difficulties, has so far distinguished himself in the 
world’s race, we may be sure that (to use.Carlyle’s colloquial 
expression) he has not yet “struck }2 o'clock !” 

We deprecate all empirical processes, and ail partial measures. 
We hold that nothing short of general and systematic cuiture 
will suttice to train the mind to the use of its fullest and choicest 
powers, and that what is ungrammatically called “technical 
tducation” (by which term instruction in science as applied to 
industry is meant) is empirical and partial, and therefore 
delusive. 
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The argument in support of this charge against the English 
workman is, that foreign competition is pressing keenly and 
closely upon us; and that this is owing to the fact that foreign 
workmen are better instructed in technology than the same class 
in England; and the inference is drawn that to keep our trade 
we must technically educate our artisans. 

Admitting the pressure of foreign competition in many small 
and comparatively unimportant branches of industry, we may 
remark that the extent of this competition has been exaggerated, 
and its causes erroneously stated. If, for example, English 
makers of locomotives happen to be full of orders, and foreign 
makers are disengaged, because their engines as a rule are less 
perfect than ours, and it suits them to undertake an urgent com- 
mission in a short time, and (to gain a new market) for less 
profit, the registered fact that foreign engines are sent into this 
country proves nothing as regards the main question, either of 
economy of manufacture or of the intelligence of workmen. 
Again, because wages are lower on the Continent than in this 
country, and because the hours of work are longer, and there are 
protecting duties, both fiscal and indirectly from carriage, the fact 
that we are undersold by native manufacturers in their own, or 
even in neutral adjacent countries, proves nothing as regards the 
relative intelligence of foreign and English artisans. Further, 
the fact that there is a large importation into this country of 
“fancy goods,” of articles of vertu, of fabrics whose peculiar value 
rests upon colour, taste, and variety of design, only proves that 
the Frenchman has a more finely organized temperament than 
the Anglo-Saxon—has a livelier appreciation of sensuous beauty, 
and greater aptitude than his rival, in embodying that beauty m 
variety of design. If each race follows the bent of its natural 
gifts, and freely exchanges the products to which various 
minds and hands are best adapted, all are benefited. _ Individual 
aptitude creates a natural division of labour, and peculiar 
advantages of race and climate work out the good of ail, through 
the sound principle of Free Trade. 

A “ Report on Technical Instruction in Germany and Switzer- 
land,” made to the French Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Public Works, was laid before the British Parliament in 
1869. We briefly summarize the results of that valuable inquiry 
as follows :— 

1. That the primary schools in those countries are entirely 
without training in the technicalities of Trade. 

2. That the aim of their middle-class schools is General Cul- 
ture, with the subordinate aim of particular and practical trade 
application and illustration. Thus, the study of chemistry as al 
abstract science is promoted by practical illustrations, taken 
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from the application to the arts of dyeing, calico printing, 
bleaching, metallurgy, &. The study of pure mathematics is 
aided and utilized by examples of calculations applied to the 
industrial arts, such as building, machine making, naviga- 
tion, &e. 

3. That although in France technology is more attended to, it 
is at the expense of general culture ; and that, except in the case 
of the art of decoration, the results, as shown in agriculture and 
in all other branches of industry, are not such as to give the palm 
of superiority to special over general training. 

4. That the opinion of the Commissioners appears to be, that 
apprenticeship is the time, and the workshop the place, for what 
we call in this country technical education. 

The economy of manufacturers generally demands the mi- 
nutest division and subdivision of labour. It demands also, 
more and more urgently, the substitution of machine for manual 
labour. It further reduces the condition of the labour left, more 
and more completely to the nature of the single machine it feeds 
and watches. The successful working of a large manufactory 
depends upon the merging of the individual into the system. 
A man may not only be tied to a single machine, but to the pro- 
duction of a single article, aud kept working in a single room full 
of similar machines. His excellence as a workman is to be auto- 
matic. Thought, theory, inventive skill, and novel scientific 
applications are for him quite out of place. They may do for 
Nuremberg toy makers, or a Baden domestic clock establish- 
ment, or for a French designer, but for the gigantic mechanical 
organizations of this country, whose trade life breath is division of 
labour, they would be elements exotic, disturbing or destructive. 
Take the case of a machine maker. In a large establishment 
each man isa “ turner,” a “ borer,” a “ filer,” a “ shaper,” a “ fitter,” 
&. His excellence consists in being one of these, and nothing 
more. Take the case of a cotton “ hand” in a gigantic Lanca- 
shire factory. He or she is a carder, slubber, rover, spinner, 
piecer, winder, warper, weaver, &c. The work of each begins and 
ends within the narrowest possible limits. From each and all is 
demanded complete concentration of attention. It would 
be pleasant, no doubt, for them to understand the theory of 
mechanics, or the physiology of the cotton plant, or the com- 
mercial history of the trade of which they are infinitesimal parts ; 
but practically such knowledge would be useless. Take the 
case of a shipwright. Would the science of naval architecture, 
involving a knowledge of the mathematics, of “ stability,” of 
“isoschronous rolling,” of ‘ metacentres,” or the laws of the 
resistance of fluids, make him a better plate-riveter or carpenter ? 
In all these cases the want in England is of a general culture, 
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which shall lift men out of the dull round they tread, and the 
precise groove which trade economy compels them to work in; 
and not of a special instruction in schools, which, as compared 
with workshop practice, would be mere child’s play. As it is, the 
culture of the elementary schools is, in a measure, sacrificed to the 
supposed necessity for sectarian training. If we further restrict 
its operation to special, as opposed to real culture, we run the 
risk of further waste of the too little time the children of the 
working classes can devote to mental development. 

It would be foolish and short-sighted to turn a deaf ear to the 
alleged pressure of foreign competition; but more foolish and 
short-sighted still to neglect the law of natural selection, of 
special aptitudes, and of the equalizing action of Free Trade. 
The Englishman’s intelligence is objective, slow, and persistent. 
That of the foreigner subjective, mobile, versatile, and refining. 
What, then, is the process to bring the former within reach of the 
intellectual influences affecting the latter? The answer is ready and 
clear—general, not special, culture for the young, with patient 
waiting for results. We can neither eradicate nor neutralize the 
effects of half a century of indifference to culture all at once. 
But the intelligence is there to be acted upon; and with the 
Education Act of 1870, properly amended, we have no fear for 
the intellectual future of the working classes. 

Passing from what the working classes are, we may find 
further assurance as to their future from an inquiry as to what 
they have done ; and their chief work has been in reference to 
the relation existing between Capital and Labour. The economic 
terms respecting this relation have been superseded by the 
generic and practical one of Trades Unionism. 

The gigantic organizations existing under this designation are 
evidence of the possession of remarkable qualities on the part 
of the working classes of England. They number at the 
present time over 900,000 members. They form a federation of 
trade interests spreading over the whole of England and Wales, 
unique in its constitution and influence. This union of “ Unions” 
has been built up by a rare combination of courage, perseverance, 
and class fidelity, which testifies clearly to the convictions of the 
working classes as to their interests, and their consistency in pro- 
moting them. The working of this vast organization, up to its 
present stage of development, proves, on the part of the leaders, 
the possession of honesty, zeal, temper, and forbearance. Against 
legal injustice, amidst public opprobrium, through good report 
and through evil report, the steady growth and increasing in- 
fluence of ‘Trades’ Unionism has gone on to falsify the predictions 
of failure and mischief. Checks have been sustained, mistakes 
redeemed, misfortunes borne, and false steps retraced, all with 
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the practical and characteristic firmness of the Anglo-Saxon 
rae. 
The story of this organization is authentically related in the 
Report of the Royal Commissioners, appointed to inquire into 
the “effects produced by such Trades Unions and associations 
on the workmen and employers respectively.” Men, masters, 
and disinterested observers have all given evidence, and the 
balance has been fairly determined by the Commissioners in the 
Report. The crucial question has been held to be, “whether 
Trades Unions are advantageous to workmen,” and the Report 
says, “Treating it as a question of wages only, we think it 
doubtful whether the nett earnings of the workmen connected 
with unions have not, on the whole, been diminished rather 
than increased through the agency of the unions.” We concur 
in the justice of this remark. Admitting that the law of supply 
and demand is, in the long run, paramount in its influences, we 
must grant also that the expenses of such an organization must 
be so much money loss to the workmen, as an association. But 
we question whether the operation of the natural law could be 
sustained in its integrity at a less cost to individuals. Many 
writers seem to think that the law of supply and demand would 
produce its natural effects without any action on the part of the 
individuals concerned. They presuppose that, if there be no 
union there is no agitation, no ferment, no demands on the part 
of individuals in particular shops, and in different localities. 
What the public does not see and hear, it is inclined to ignore ; 
and hence they do not recognise, or at least do not admit the 
fact, that the price of labour must be adjusted precisely like the 
price of all other commodities ; that the “ market value” is ascer- 
tained only by a perpetual conflict of opinions and interests, and 
only finally adjusted by the inexorable logic of actual plethora 
or proved scarcity. Can any one of common sense believe that 
the law of value can be ascertained without antagonism and 
without risk? or that agreement can be come to except after 
bargaining, and through the operation of the dread of results? 
Every time that a merchant claims an advance, or resists a 
decline, in the price of what he has to sell he strikes, and by so 
doing suffers inconvenience and loss, at least of interest ; and in 
case he makes a mistake and overstands the market, a loss in 
price also. If 50 or 500 others, acting upon, or being resisted 
by opinion, also “strike,” the aggregation of isolated efforts 
brings about a similar result to that of a concerted combination 
of effort, which is an union strike. In both instances, if the 
precise condition and ultimate position of the market could be 
accurately predicated, no dislocation of business would take place, 
and no loss ensue ; but our contention is, that in case of such 
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dislocation, there may be quite as much loss to bring about a 
proper adjustment by the natural accretion of individual 
efforts, as by a preconcerted union of efforts. No political 
economist doubts that “price” is determined by the ratio of 
supply and demand ; but the chapter in political economy has 
yet to be written which shall determine the easiest and most 
certain mode of finding out what the ratio really is, and whether 
its exponent in price can be best adjusted by the chaffering of 
the mart, the migration of labour, or the demands of Trades 
Unionism. 

Again, the law of political economy leaves time an indefinite 
element in the calculation of results. It determines also the 
average, but is silent and inefficacious as to the mode of produe- 
ing that average. “In the long run” isa saving phrase for the 
political economist ; but it may mean starvation to a workman, 
A certain value in the long run may be made up by two great 
oscillations, or by fifty smal] ones, or by a dead level without 
change ; and when Mr. Brassey says of Trades Unions, that 
“Their organization and united action may secure an advance of 
wages ata somewhat earlier date,” he justifies their action as 
practical machines. The exigences of human life, and the 
necessities of the manual labourer, call for the earliest practical 
realization of results; and Mr. Brassey tells us Trades Unionism 
effects this; and early realization means also the absence of 
violent fluctuations. It is no satisfaction to a workman with a 
large family to know that his sufferings will be compensated by 
counterbalancing advantages to his descendants. It is better for 
both, and for society, that the advantages (subject, of course, to 
all other disturbing causes) should be equalized; and Trades 
Unions do this by the same process by which speculation also 
“insures an advance at a somewhat earlier date,” and prevents 
it getting so high as it otherwise would. Take the case of a 
deficient harvest. Supply and demand might continue equal. 
and prices remain unaltered until famine stared the consumers 
in the face. Panic would then ensue, and political economy 
justify its law by running price up to an extravagant height. 
But speculation, by anticipating scarcity, prevents it; and by rais- 
ing prices sooner, and not letting them advance so high, isa real 
boon. In both cases the average might be the same, but how 
different the effect to society! And so with wages under the 
action of Trades Unionism. 

Again, the action of Trades Unionism, without militating 
against the operation of economic law, may obviate the sup- 
posed necessity to strike at all. Moral force is an important 
and beneficent social element; but, like most things worth 
having, it must be bought with a price. Unless founded upon 
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the fear of a resort to physical force, it would not exist. It 
is the underlying dread of something to follow—appealing to, 
and perhaps exaggerated by, the imagination—that gives the 
single policeman his superiority against odds. He is the repre- 
sentative, for the time, of the whole force of law; and again, 
law, nothing in itself, mears the united power of the military 
backed by the whole community. In like manner, the fear of a 
resort to a strike on the part of the masters may prevent the 
necessity for its occurrence. The delegate or agent, like 
Talbot, 


ss is but shadow of himself,” 


“his substance, sinews, arms, and strength” lie in the Union that 
is ready at his call to strike ! 

Capital is simply accumulated or stored labour. Unionism 
is labour banded together for a fixed purpose. Capital and 
labour, therefore, meet on fairer terms when the latter meets the 
former in the concrete. It is the old story of the bundle of 
sticks : separate, the sticks are easily broken ; united, they defy 
aggression. The interests of both are, identical theoretically. 
Capital is useless without labour, and labour can do little with- 
out the binding and supporting power of capital ; but there is no 
law but the highest (not necessarily put in force in such circum- 
stances) —that of neighbourly love—to insure a fair division of 
the profits which are due to the working of both. It is only 
when that which is put in force by the workmen themselves—the 
law of equality through Unionism—steps in that the balance is 
struck. With every disposition to credit the capitalist with good 
feeling and right-mindedness, we yet think that the fear of a re- 
sort to a strike wil] often induce him to concede to labour some 
extra portion of his profits; and the power manifested by union will 
quicken the disposition for an amicable arrangement if a strike 
actually takes place. When the strength of united labour is guided 
by those in whom it can repose confidence, the masters each and 
all gain an unacknowledged advantage as between themselves. 
The men take care that ali the masters are put upon an 
equality as regards labowr. They may also be saved much 
anxiety and expense, in having the labour market ruled by firm 
hands,:and by the prevention (when strikes occur) of its 
migration under the natural law of supply and demand. <A case 
in point is now before us. If the agricultural labourer had 
possessed intelligence enough in time gone by to have agitated 
generally for a larger share than he has had of the profits 
arising from land, Mr. Joseph Arch would have remained in 
obscurity, and the farmers would long ago have settled the 
account with the landowners. If, further, Unionism was more 
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than a name amongst the labourers at the present time, the 
proposition for a wholesale exportation of labour would have 
been still-born. Mr. Arch is, however, working to give full 
validity to the natural law of supply and demand; and if 
successful, the result will be that the farmer will be compelled 
to pay higher wages when he has become embarrassed for labour, 
and to pay a still higher rate than he need have done, in 
order to induce the emigrants, or a portion of them, to return. 
This state of things fully exemplifies the inconvenience and loss 
from the operation of the natural law of individual strikes, as 
compared with that of Trades Unionism working by the influ- 
ence of moral force. 

Within our present limits we can only deal with the broad 
principles of Trades Unionism.* We have not shut our eyes to 
their abuses nor to the hardship inflicted by details, nor to the 
cruel blunders of some of the smaller unions, like that at Shef- 
field and that of the Manchester brickmakers. But we do not 
take “ the indisposed and sickly fit for the sane man,” and particu- 
larly because, supplementing our approval of the broad princi- 
ples of Unionism, we have confidence in the temper, tact, 
judgment, and right-mindedness of the present leaders of these 
organizations. Such influence as they possess has always been 
exerted on behalf of law, order, and sobriety ; and a word from 
these men carries with it a force upon such rough material as 
is to be found in the mining districts, and amongst the iron- 
workers of the “Black country,’ far beyond any power of 
preaching, which, in fact, they never hear! Such men are 
forming a most valuable and potent public opinion within the 
bounds of Trades Unionism, just as these organizations in their 
internal working and outward effects exert a most beneficial 
educational influence. And this alone would furnish a sufficient 
guarantee against their members becoming “dangerous.” M. 
Nadaud, who enters fully, and with a Frenchman’s zest for orga- 
nization, into this phase of the history of the working classes, 
says :—“Les Trades Unions sont une école ov les ouvriers s'in- 
struisent tous les jours, et ot ils apprennent & se gouverner 
par euxmémes.” And again :—“ Aussi les Trades Unions sont 





* There is perhaps the less necessity to speak of the principles of Trades 
Dnionism, as they have been emphatically endorsed by the example of the 
Masters in establishing the National Federation of employers. ‘Those who 
* have long, as a body, denounced Trades Unionism, now when success has 
justified its action, have put upon it the mark of their approval. We cannot 
but regret this action, because the equilibrium which was restored by Trades 
Unionism, will again be disturbed, and again require readjustment at the 
hands of the men. 
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devenus, nous ne cesserons le répéter, une école de bonne meeurs, 
Ces hommes espérent tout du travail car ils regardent l’auméne 
comme une humiliation des plus dégradantes, et ils y échappent 
dans bien des cas.” 

We can hardly over-estimate the beneficial influences of the 
educational process yoing on within and beyond the vast orga- 
nization of Trades Unionism. No less than 900,000 persons, 
mostly heads of families, are daily and hourly subjected to its 
developing and beneficial power. It furnishes to their 
thoughts, to their workshop taik, and to their leisure resources, 
the “expulsive power of a new affection ” to the low enticements 
of the public-house. Compared with this process of self-culture 
through self-government, the passing of one-thirtieth of the 
annual addition to the population through the 6th Standard, as 
the result of our elementary school system, is poor indeed ; and 
the empirical nostrum of the “ United Kingdom Alliance” for 
making men sober by Act of Parliament simply absurd. 

We have spoken of the “ right-mindedness” of the leaders of 
Trades Unionism. Their possession of this quality has been 
proved by their advocacy in favour of ‘the settlement of wages 
and other trade disputes by means of Boards of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. Had they shown the disposition ascribed to them 
of fomenting and prolonging disputes, and of fostering a spirit 
of ill-will between capital and labour, and of selfishly battening 
upon the suffering of the workmen, they would have repressed, 
not encouraged, a reference to these tribunals. But to their 
honour be it said, their voice as a rule has been on the side of 
a speedy and peaceful settlement, of all differences. And not 
only when action has been taken, but at conferences and in 
council, they have (we believe we may say invariably) advocated 
justice and forbearance, conciliation and firmness. When they 
have put out the “hand of steel” they have not hypocritically, 
but from policy, covered it with the “silk glove!” The discipline 
they have established amongst the rough, uncultivated mining 
population, the confidence they have won from those whose 
battles they fight, and the respect they have obtained from 
the employers generally, mark their prevailing characteristics, 
and show the success of their policy. If it were not for Trades 
Unionism, and not for the firm guidance of these institutions, 
arbitration would be difficult, if not impossible. The establish- 
ment of regularly constituted Boards is evidence of the growing 
fith in the suitability of such appliances, and their tendency 
lo repress @ priori extreme demands. They curb the violence 
of temper, and prevent unnecessary irritation. They offer “a 
golden bridge to a flying enemy.” Pride, presumption, and 

12 
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error are glad of a loophole for retreat from impossible condi- 
tions and immoderate pretensions. Without it, obstinacy 
obscures justice, and good feeling is lost through injustice. It 
is, therefore, on all accounts desirable to resort at once to the 
decision of an eligible umpire ; and all who are friendly to the 
progress and well being of the working classes must rejoice that 
the dominant good sense of their leaders favours a resort to 
arbitration, and that they have the will and power to hold 
those they control fairly and honourably to the decision of the 
umpires. 

But, after all, Trades Unionism and Boards of Conciliation and 
Arbitration can exist only in the face of an abnormal antagonism. 
They presuppose and are founded upon the error that labour 
and capital have naturally divergent and hostile interests. They 
may be, and we think are, admirable curatives, as medicine may 
be for disease ; but the wise physician looks to remove constitu- 
tional disorder. Arbitration may settle wages disputes when they 
arise; but may not such dispute be altogether prevented! 
“What is truth?” “What is a pound?” have been puzzling 
questions ; and we may add to them “ What isa fair day’s wage 
for a fair day’s work?” If we could find any “fulcrum” in any 
fixed standard for these things, it would be easy to move away 
the difficulty that besets the relations between Capital and 
Labour. 

Manual labourers often confound the wages rate with the né 
receipt. Dock labourers, with a wages rate of 4s. per day, may 
be worse off, owing to irregular employment, than another class 
in the steady receipt of 18s. per week. The “ cost of living” is an 
acknowledged element in political economy so far as it may 
reduce the supply of labour. But how is the standard of living 
to be determined? King Lear wasn’t mad when he expostu- 
lated against nature’s need being taken as the measure of his 
requirements, and stated a bald fact when he said— 


“Our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous.” 


The supply of such need is not altogether a question of the 
support of life. It involves questions of relative management. 
Habit teaches a refinement of economy which is a sort of second 
nature in its instructive operation ; and observation has led us to 
believe that any given class in France would, partly from habitand 
partly from intuitive aptitude, and partly from natural apprecia- 
tion of what is “superfluous,” be able to live daintily on tire waste 
and leavings of a class in England immediately above them. “‘Lhe 
mother of invention ”—necessity, and that which suggests the 
best practical definition of man, as distinguished from otheranimals, 
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namely, “cookery,” supply all deficiencies ; and it is this wonder- 
ful frugality, combined with skill, and supplemented by the 
larger application of female middle-class labour, added to natural 
resources, that have given to France her recuperative power 
under the heavy blows lately dealt to her. 

If nature’s needs, then, are no measure of value for wages re- 
muneration, what is? Mr. Hoby sometime ago, in a court of 
justice, defined the value of a pair of boots to be “ what he could 
get for them ;” and although his price covered all sorts of adven- 
titious considerations, such as fashion and reputation on his side, 
and folly and superfluous means on the side of the buyer, yet 
he was.not far wrong in his definition. Why, then, should not 
the working man consider his day’s wages to be “ What he could 
get for it?” And if so, does not this presuppose perpetua 
haggling and the necessity for driving hard bargains, and the 
formation of Trades Unions, and the establishment of Boards o 
Conciliation and Arbitration ? 

All these arrangements, we are happy to believe, belong to, 
and are useful in a state of transition only. So long as capital 
and labour are in a state of antagonism all such inventions are 
useful to eke out imperfect arrangements. But if, and when, 
the two opposing elements be brought into fusion and 
unity: when that which calls for perpetual discussion shall 
have been assimilated, then all such machinery becomes cumbrous 
and out of place. And we feel little doubt that such fusion“and 
identity of interest may be brought about naturally, and all 
differences be made self-adjusting, by the principles of co-opera- 
tion and industrial co-partnery. 

The associations formed under the principle of co-operation 
have struggled (like Trades Unionism) against restrictive and 
unjust laws from their earliest formation, until 1871, when they 
were set free from legal impediments, and a fair field opened to 
their enterprise in any direction they chose to take. In spite 
of all obstruction, their progress has been sure and rapid. In 
April, 1851, at the first Congress held at Bury, eighty-three 
stores were reported to be at work, besides some twenty pro- 
ductive associations. By the end of the year 174 stores, thirty- 
five productive associations, and fourteen flour mills were in 
successful operation. In 1865 there were no less than 441 
registered societies, with a share capital of 1,164,333/.; and in 
1870 this number had sprung up to 749, possessing a capital of 
2,034,2611., without including such associations as those of the 
Civil Service Supply, now located near the Mansion House, the 
one in the Am and the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Associations, all registered under the Joint Stock Companies 
Act. The capital of 2,034,2611. appears to have had a “ turn 
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over” of 8,204,4661., realizing a net profit of 555,4351., or 27 
per cent. The latest statistics as returned to Parliament are 
stated to be incomplete ; but they show in 1871 a capital of 
2,521,000/., doing a business to the extent of 9,439,4711. per 
annum, and realizing a profit a little short of 800,000/. The 
members are not, however, content with retail profits. They 
have tapped a new and profitable spring. A “ Wholesale 
Society ” has been formed in Manchester for the supply of the 
various and rapidly increasing retail establishments. That society 
has a capital of 140,000/., and does a business to the extent of 
1,250,000/. per annum. During the last eight years its trade 
reached 4,000,000. sterling, and in the same period the bad 
debts were only 2001.* 

The most successful of these associations haye been those en- 
gaged in “distribution.” There is a simplicity in this process 
which is eminently suited to the genius of co-operation. The 
margin of profit is large, the skill required small, their adapta- 
bility to any locality good, and the wants they supply un- 
restricted. Moreover, the custom of the shareholders at once 
starts them into success, and continues to assure to them a cer- 
tainty of prosperity. We have been told by the best authority 
on such subjects, that the average “turn over” of a West-end 
shop is 5000/. per annum; that the advance upon wholesale 
price is 30 per cent., and that the expenses are 10 per cent. ; 
leaving 20 per cent. or 8001. as the cost for “ distribut- 
ing ”—with all expenses paid, about 4000/. of goods. The 
_ Civil Service Supply Association Limited, against which so 
strong an objection has been made by shopkeepers, and which 
turns over 800,000/. per annum, therefore, does the work of 
some 200 West-end shops, and saves its customers 160,000/. per 
annum. A few figures may help us to realize the large sum 
annually paid in this country for merely handing goods over the 
counter, or for obtaining a vicious credit for the payment of such 
goods. The census of 1871 shows that the number of families 
in England and Wales was 5,049,016; and taking the annual 
expenditure of each family for articles merely weighed and 
measured, or transferred, by unskilled labour, to be 20/. each, we 
have over 100,000,0002.. thus laid out; and the cost, in profit, 
after paying expenses to the consumers, 20 per cent. or 
20,000,000/. It is evident, therefore, with every allowance for 
error in the estimate, co-operation has a wide field available for 
work and saving. To the working classes, however, the advan- 


* The fifth annual Co-operative Congress, held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
April, 1873. 
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tage yielded by these associations is not limited to the money 
saving. Co-operation means ready money payment ; it means 
also the self-respect and general interest arising from the pos- 
session of property ; and it may mean, and too often it is to be 
feared does mean, absence of adulteration. 

Under such circumstances, it appears to be only a qvestion of 
time for the principle of Co-operation to spread rapidly within 
the limits of “distribution.” It is very doubtful, however, how 
far it may prove successful when applied to “producing,” or 
“manufacturing.” Such concerns generally require more vigorous 
and autocratic management than could be made available in a 
co-operative establishment. Moreover, it is unlikely that the 
workmen who find the labour could themselves subscribe the 
whole of the required capital. If the capital of non-workers is 
used, the chief aim of such association, 2¢, the combination 
of capital and labour in the same hands, would be defeated. 

On the other hand, the admission of the manual !abourers to a 
participation in the profits of businesses mainly or entirely carried 
on with capital not contributed by those labourers, seems to us 
to offer the readiest and most promising solution of the difficult 
problem of the due relations of capital and labour, so far as the 
fluctuations of trade control them. Although this arrangement 
would solve much of the difficulty existing, it would leave un- 
touched such cardinal points as the proportion of profit nor- 
mally due to labour, to management, and to capital. If these 
could be fairly settled, all the rest would be adjusted by the self- 
acting process of Industrial Co-partnerships—that is, so long as 
business was remunerative. It is always pleasant to divide a 
surplus ; but to apportion a deficiency, particularly when on the 
one hand there is a nomadic element, and on the other one fixed 
and responsible, is another matter altogether. A sort of assur- 
ance fund becomes essential, and the due arrangement of the 
liability of the profitable years—‘“the well-favoured and fat- 
fleshed kine ”—to supply the hunger of their “ill-favoured and 
lean-fleshed ” followers and devourers, has to be properly deter- 
mined. Again, it would seem just that labour should have a 
voice in the management of the business, in the profits of which 
it is to participate, not by favour but of right. The settlement 
of this point may prove troublesome, as well as the arrangement 
of some of the broad principles upon which the business is to be 
carried on. For example :—in cotton spinning there may accrue 
a fair profit from the “ hand to mouth” operations of the factory, 
and a heavy loss arise from operations which may be put into 
the category of ill-advised speculation. No doubt a practical 
separation of what may be called the “merchant” part of the 
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business might be made, so that the profit or loss attaching to 
the results of labour, in its close contiguity with capital, could 
be kept distinct. These and other similar impediments will, no 
doubt, work themselves into easy going train. As regards their 
due and satisfactory adjustment, we see no insurmountable 
obstacle, and only one obstruction—namely, the very natural, 
because so long fostered, feeling of superiority on the part of 
capital, and, we must reluctantly add, of a certain amount of 
class pride and prejudice. 

When capital will meet labour hand to hand ; and, on terms of 
equality in regard to their mutual working, will recognise the 
purely commercial nature of the relation between them ; and 
eliminate from merely business transactions all notions of patro- 
nage; and “do good, hoping for nothing in return” in the 
shape of servility and wages pliability ; all the obstacles in the 
way of Industrial Co-partnerships will vanish. And when Trades 
Unions have brought about this condition of mutual respect, and 
a feeling of identity of interests—and we are persuaded they will 
sooner or later do this—then will their mission be accomplished, 
and, like the Anti-Corn Law League, they too may be dissolved. 

Taking a broad view of the industrial condition of England 
at the present time, the mind is arrested, and with no satisfaction, 
by the unsettled relations between Capital and Labour. These 
relations are unhappy, and the antagonism arising from the 
prevalent feeling of divergent interest, painful, but of no evil 
augury. The principal agencies bearing upon and influencing 
these relations are Trades Unionism and Co-operation—the one 
flushed with success and in full maturity of power, but 
adapted only to a transitional state; the other an infant 
Hercules, full of vitality and promise, and holding the 
germ of the natural solution of the relations of Capital and 
Labour. 

Both these agencies are of original working class conception; 
both show proof of capacity for organization ; and both in their 
action testify to the possession of mental and moral qualities, as 
well on the part of the managers as the members. Mr. Brassey, in 
speaking of Trades Unions, falls into the common error of 
supposing that because the Guilds of the Middle Ages were “ the 
forerunners of the Trades Unions of to-day,” that therefore they 
were the origin of such associations ; and M. Nadaud uses the 
same argument. It would be, however, more correct to say 
that the ancient Guilds were the origin of our modern Chambers 
of Commerce ; and equally so, of Friendly Societies. They were 
formed principally for mutual assistance in sickness and 
difficulty, and as trade barriers to a domineering feudal 
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spirit. Except in London, there is no evidence to show that 
their members belonged to particular handicrafts. The avowed 
object of Trades Unions is opposition to, not association of men 
with, masters; and when Mr. Brassey states that “there is a 
general tendency amongst the Trades Unions to ignore the 
interest of the master, as if his property was not essential 
to their own prosperity,” he states the true case in a wrong con- 
nexion. We entirely dissent therefore from the view that Trades 
Unions have descended from the old Guilds, except on the 
ground that there is an M in Macedon and another in 
Monmouth. Both may be called associations, but with 
entirely different objects, and comprised of altogether different 
classes. We are the less willing to take from the working 
classes the merit of originating both the agencies parti- 
cularized, because we see in the fact of their possessing the 
remarkable qualities requisite for their conception and working 
out, a guarantee for the future. A class having the foresight, 
patience, courage, and ability brought to bear upon Trades 
Unionism and Co-operation ab initio, is not likely to be led far by 
passion nor to be long blinded by prejudice ; but, pursuing their 
true interests calmly and rationally, will act with due reverence 
for law, order, and the general well-being of society. 

In conclusion we would state our conviction that the present 
political and industrial status of the working classes is healthy, 
and their future more than hopeful. What they have achieved 
fas been under heavy discouragement, and with discredited 
means ; but it has been done well, and with temper and discretion. 
They have won for themselves the consideration of observant 
and thoughtful men; they are attaining to a feeling of self- 
respect ; they are becoming cultured ; aud are awakening to a 
sense of class responsibility. They are entitled to a verdict of 
acquittal on the chief counts of the indictment against them. 
History allows it, and truth awards it. What they claim is 
merely justice, and their bond. There is no whining plea that 
society should— 

* Be to their virtues very kind, 
But to their faults a little blind,” 


but simply just / 

If there “ariseth a little cloud like a man’s hand,” it is not 
from the masses. 

The element of mischief most to be dreaded is the feeling 
towards them of the classes higher in the social scale. If the 
working classes feel’ that they are not understood and not 
appreciated ; that they are misconstrued and maligned ; that 
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their interests are not fairly represented; that they are not 
dealt with in a fair spirit of trust and forbearance; if they 
be isolated and estranged by pride and -neglect; or sought for 
to be cajoled; or hardened by want of sympathy: then, 
when they awaken to the sense of their full power, they 
may, in ‘‘ bettering the example,” be “dangerous ;"—but ‘not 
else ! 
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Autobiography. By Joun Stuart Mitt. London: 
Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1873. 


‘ee present memoir which John Stuart Mill has bequeathed 


r 
to the world contains, not the narrative of a life, but the 
growth of a mind. We find none of the smaller incidents and 
details that make up the history of the individual, and which 
readers commonly look for with a pardonable curiosity and 
interest, greater or less in degree, according to the importance of 
the place the author of the biography has filled in public estima- 
tion. It is not therefore surprising that those who had expected 
a graphic picture of an entire career, intellectually remarkable, 
should feel some disappointment, and conclude that the real 
memoir has still to be written. Against any expectation of this 
sort Mr. Mill in the first words of the autobiography has done 
his utmost to guard. He wrote it, he tells us, not with any con- 
ception of self-importance, but because education is now a subject 
of more profound study among us than at any former period of 
our history, and the experiment, as it might well be called, of 
which he is an example, may tend to economize the tasks of the 
young, and save the many early years that are little better than 
wasted ; because it might interest and help those, who in an age 
of transition are searchers for truth, to see how one engaged it 
the same pursuit has profited by a readiness to learn and to un- 
learn in his forward course; and last, but not jeast, because he 
desired to acknowledge the debt which he believed that in his 
moral and intellectual development he owed to others. 
The absence of any minute record of passing events affecting 
himself or the persons and objects immediately around him, cat- 
not be regarded as a defect. It is obviously the very condition 
under which the work is prepared. We see that the author 
rigidly adheres to the purposes indicated. He does not permit 
himself to be diverted by any matters, however interesting they 
might have been to himself, but which he looks upon as valueless 
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tothe world. His evident design is, first to convey by the testi- 
mony of experience of no ordinary kind, a great lesson on the 
extent of teaching or education that it is possible for the mature 
mind to communicate to the immature ; and again, on that never- 
ceasing process of education which continues from youth tc man- 
hood, and thence to the latest period of life, which it is the 
business of every mind to gather for itself. 

In order that this education should have its proper and benefi- 
cent influence on character, he shows that it must not simply 
operate on the reasoning powers—that there is needed the culture 
of the feelings as well as of the reason; that the work is moral 
as well as intellectual. Having dwelt on the process for reaching 
more perfectly that condition of mental equilibrium the best 
suited for forming a right judgment of the result of conduct and 
action, we learn the effect which his labour to attain, and his 
progress toward that condition, had in confirming or modifying 
his earlier views of the great subjects affecting mankind, 
sociological and economical principles, law, religion, and political 
government. 

Although it is difficult to assent to the judgment Mr. Mill 
pronounces upon himself, that in powers of apprehension and 
memory, and in activity and energy of character, he was rather 
below than above par, yet it is impossible not to perceive from 
the facts stated to what an incalculable degree he was indebted 
to the early training of his father, which enabled him, as he says, 
to start with the advantage of a quarter of a century over his 
contemporaries, 

James Mill must be regarded as one of the most remarkable 
men of his own or any other age. Born without any of the 
advantages of fortune, and educated by the aid of one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer in Scotland, after whom he named 
his son, he went through the studies of the University of Edin- 
burgh, and was licensed for a preacher, but finding himself 
unable to believe the Church doctrines, he left the profession. 
Holding, and always fearlessly asserting, opinions both in politics 
and religion more odious at that time to the influential and 
wealthy of this country than they have been either before or 
nce, he maintained himself and his family by his work as a 
tutor and an author. Amidst the perpetual interruptions of 
settled labour, caused by this necessary struggle for existence, 
added to the time employed in the education of his children, he 
lanned and in about ten years completed the “ History of India.” 

this work he comments with great severity on many of the 
ats of the East India Company in their government, and ex- 
tesses unqualified hostility to their commercial privileges. A 

k full of opinions and modes of judgment of a democratic 
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radicalism, then regarded as extreme,—he might, as his son truly 
observes, have expected it at some future period to win for him 
reputation, but certainly not advancement. The Directors of the 
East India Company, feeling a far deeper personal] responsibility 
in the exercise of their powers than perhaps can be expected from 
the members of an executive government, whose attention is at 
best divided between considerations of party exigency and 
regard for the public good, perceived in the author of the History 
the qualities of a public servant of inestimable value, and disre- 
garding his adverse criticisms, appointed him to an important 
office in their establishment. It is an event rare in the dispen- 
sation of public patronage, and should be ever remembered to 
their honour. The Autobiography contains very much relating 
to the character and works of James Mill, which deserves 
an attentive perusal, and there are few who will not agree in the 
judgment, that his place was an eminent one in the literary and 
political history of his country. He died in 1836. “The 
eighteenth century,” Mr. Mill observes, “ was an age of strong 
and brave men ;” and he was a fit companion for its strongest and 
bravesi. The last of that century, as Brutus was called the last 
of the Romans, he had continued its tone of thought and senti- 
ment into, without partaking of the reaction which was the 
characteristic of, the first age of the nineteenth. 

It was the good fortune of Mr. Mill that his education from his 
earliest years was conducted by such a teacher. The account of 
the progress which he made is full of instruction for a peuple 
now entering upon the work of National Education, and who are 
almost everywhere treating the mere instruments of knowledge as 
its substitute. While this Autobiography was in the press, al 
address was delivered by one who has given as much 
study to the subject of Education as apy one living, 
pointing out the utter insufficiency of an educational method which 
assumes that the power to read will develop the love of reading— 
the ability to understand and appreciate what is read, to choose 
the worthy and reject the unworthy, elevate the taste, arm It 
against temptation, and ennoble life !* What is needed is the 
training of the mind, “ to observe nature, animate and inanimate, 
to watch and classity ordinary social arrangements, to trace therela- 
tion of cause and effect, to think of the consequences of different kinds 
of actions, and to guide conduct accordingly ; to forego immediate 
enjoyment for the sake of greater good to oneself or others.” We 
perceive in the Autobiography, how these, the true objects of 
Education, were attained, the mechanical part being subordinated 





* See “Professor Hodgson’s Address as President of the Educational De 
partment, Social Science Congress, Norwich,” (Zransactions). 1873. 
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and acquired almost unconsciously. Mr. Mill tells us that he had 
no remembrance of the time when he began to learn Greek. 
He had been told that it was when he was three years old. His 
earliest recollection on the subject was that of committing to 
memory what his father termed vocables, being lists of common 
Greek words, with their signification in English, which he wrote 
out for him on cards. Of grammar, until some years later, he 
learnt no more than the inflexions of the nouns and verbs, but, 
after a course of vocables, proceeded at once to translation :— 
“The only thing besides Greek, that I learnt as a lesson in this part 
of my childhood was arithmetic : this also my father taught me ; it was 
the task of the evenings, and I well remember its disagreeableness. But 
the lessons were only a part of the daily instruction I received. Much 
of it consisted in the books I read myself, and my father’s discourses 
to me, chiefly during our walks. From 1810 to the end of 1813 we 
were living in Newington Green, then an almost rustic neighbourhood. 
My father’s health required considerable and constant exercise, and we 
walked habitually before breakfast, generally in the green lanes 
towards Hornsey. In these walks I always accompanied him, and 
with my earliest recollections of green fields and wild flowers, is 
mingled that of the account I gave him daily of what I had read the 
day before. ‘I'o the best of my remembrance this was a voluntary 
rather than a prescribed exercise. I made notes on slips of paper while 
reading, and from these in the morning walks, [ told the story to him ; 
for the books were chiefly histories, of which I read in this manner a 
great number: Robertson’s histories, Hume, Gibbon ; but my great- 
est delight, then, and for long afterwards, was Watson’s Philip the 
Second and Third Next to Watson, my favourite hisiori- 
cal reading was ‘ Hooke’s History of Rome.’ Of Greece I had seen at 
that time no regular history, except school abridgments and the last 
two or three volumes of a translation of Rollin’s Ancient History, 
beginning with Philip of Macedon. But I read with great delight 
‘Langhorne’s Translations of Plutarch.’ In English history, beyond 
the time at which Hume leaves off, I remember reading ‘ Burnet’s 
History of his Own Time,’ though I cared little for anything in it 
except the wars and battles; and the historical part of the ‘ Annual 
Register,’ from the beginning to about 1788, where the volumes my 
father borrowed for me from Mr. Bentham left off. I felt a lively in- 
terest in Frederick of Prussia during his difficulties, and in Paoli, the 
Corsican patriot ; but when I came to the American War, I took m 
part, like a child as I was (until set right by my father) on the 
wrong side, because it was called the English side. In these frequent 
talks about the books I read, he used, as opportunity offered, to give 
me explanations and ideas respecting civilization, governments, 
morality, mental cultivation, which he required me afterwards to re- 
state to him in my own words. He also made me read, and give him 
a verbal account of many books which would not have interested me 
sufficiently to induce me to read them of myself. Among others, 
‘Millar’s Historical View of the English Government,’ a book of great 
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merit for its time, and which he highly valued ; ‘ Mosheim’s Ecclesias. 
tical History,’ ‘McCrie’s Life of John Knox,’ and even ‘Sewell and 
Rutty’s Histories of the Quakers.’ . . . Two books which I never 
wearied of reading were ‘Anson’s Voyages,’ so delightful to most 
young persons, and a collection (Hawkesworth’s, I believe) of ‘ Voyages 
round the World,’ in four volumes, beginning with Drake and ending 
with Cooke and Bougainville. Of children’s books, any more than 
playthings, I had scarcely any, except an occasional gift from a relation or 
acquaintance ; among those I had, ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ was pre-eminent, 
and continued to delight me through all my boyhood. It was no 
part, however, of my father’s system to exclude books of amusement, 
though he allowed them very sparingly.” 


The Latin and Greek stories were carried on from his eighth 
to his twelfth year. Among other authors he read much of 
Cicero. His strongest predilection was for history, especially 
ancient, and writing histories was throughout his boyhood a 
voluntary exercise. A spontaneous attempt at a continuation 
of Pope’s Iliad, led to a command of his father to continue 
his attempts at English versification. Experimental Science, 
especially Chemistry—not by actual experiment, but as treated 
in scientific works—was also one of his greatest amusements. In 
this course of instruction a method was adopted in which the 
mind was actively employed without being overtaxed. 


“ Most boys or youths who have had much knowledge drilled into 
them have their mental capacities not strengthened, but overlaid by 
it. They are crammed with mere facts, and with the opinions or 
phrases of other people, and these are accepted as a substitute for the 
power to form opinions of their own ; and thus the sons of eminent 
fathers, who have spared no pains in their education, so often grow 
up mere parroters of what they have learnt, incapable of using their 
minds, except in the furrows traced for them. Mine, however, was 
not an education of cram. My father never permitted anything which 
I learnt to degenerate into a mere exercise of memory; he strove to 
make the understanding not only go along with every step of the 
teaching, but, if possible, precede it. Anything which could be found 
out by thinking I never was told until I had exhausted my efforts to 
find it out for myself.” 


Once he had used the word idea, and his father instantly 
asked what an idea was, and expressed displeasure at his in- 
effectual attempts to define the word. On another occasion, he 
used an expression—still commonly repeated by not less than 
nine out of ten of the so-called instructed classes—that some- 
thing was true in theory, but false in practice ; provoking the 
indignation of his father, who, after making him vainly strive to 
define the word theory, explained its meaning, and showed him 
the fallacy of the vulgar form of speech he had uttered. In and 
after his twelfth year the objects of instruction were chiefly re- 
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garded—not the aids and appliances of thought, but the thoughts 
themselves. The reading of the scholastic logic, then begun, was 
accompanied and followed by the numerous and searching ques- 
tions of his father in their daily walks. 


“Tt was his invariable practice, whatever studies he exacted from 
me, to make me, as far as possible, understand and feel the utility of 
them. . . . I well remember how, and in what particular walk in 
the neighbourhood of Bagshot Heath (where we were on a visit to 
his old friend Mr. Wallace, then one of the mathematical professors 
at Sandhurst), he first attempted, by questions, to make me think on 
the subject, and frame some conception of what constituted the utility 
of the syllogistie logic ; and when I had failed in this, to make me 
understand it by explanation. The explanations did not make the 
matter at all clear to me at the time; but they were not, therefore, 
useless ; they remained as a nucleus for my observations and reflec- 
tions to crystallize upon; the import of his general remarks being 
interpreted to me, by the particular instances which came under my 
notice afterwards. My own consciousness and experience ultimately 
led me to appreciate, quite as highly as he did, the value of an early 
practical familiarity with the school logic. I know of nothing, in my 
education, to which I think myself more indebted for whatever 
capacity of thinking I have attained. The first intellectual operation 
in which I arrived at any proficiency was dissecting a bad argument, 
and finding in what part the fallacy lay; and though whatever 
capacity of this sort I attained, was due to the fact that it was 
an intellectual exercise in which I was most perseveringly drilled by 
my father; yet, it is also true, that the school logic and the mental 
habits acquired in studying it, were among the principal instruments 
ofthis drilling, I am persuaded that nothing, in modern education, 
tends so much, when properly used, to form exact thinkers, who 
attach a precise meaning to words and propositions, and are not im- 
posed on by vague, loose, or ambiguous terms. The boasted influence 
of mathematical studies is nothing to it, for in mathematical processes 
none of the real difficulties of correct ratiocination occur. It is also 
astudy peculiarly adapted to an early stage in the education of philo- 
sophical students, since it does not presuppose the slow process of 
acquiring, by experience and reflection, valuable thoughts of their 
own. ‘They may become capable of disentangling the intricacies of 
confused and self-contradictory thought, before their own thinking 
faculties are much advanced; a power which, for want of some such 
discipline, many otherwise able men altogether lack; and when they 
have to answer opponents, only endeavour, by such arguments as they 
tan command, to support the opposite conclusion, scarcely even at- 
tempting to confute the reasonings of their antagonists ; and, there- 
fore, at the utmost, leaving the question, as far as it depends on 


agument, a balanced one.” 


There was no author to whom James Mill had thought himself 
more indebted for his own mental culture than Plato, or whom 
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he more frequently recommended to young students ; and to 
the value of this recommendation his pupil bears the like tes. 
timony. By the Socratic method, the man of vague generali- 
ties is constrained either to express his meaning to himself 
in definite terms, or to confess that he does not know 
what he is talking about. The perpetual testing of general 
statements by particular instances, the siege in form laid 
to abstract terms, the distinctions which limit and define 
the thing sought, and separate it from the cognate objects, 
Mr. Mill pronounces to be an education for precise thinking 
which is inestimable, and one which, even at that early 
age, took such hold of him as to become part of his own 
mind. 

High as the cultivation of the intellect stands, it is not that 
alone that is needed for the creation of a better ideal of humanity. 
In the parental intercourse there had been, if not a want of 
tenderness, at least the absence of its display. His father, 
Mr. Mill remarks, resembled most Englishmen in being ashamed 
of the signs of feeling, and starving it by want of demonstration. 
He found that intellectual culture required correction by joining 
other kinds of cultivation with it. Poetry, art, music, to which 
he had not before been unsusceptible, began at an early period 
to fill a large place in his thoughts. In this part of his self- 
education he encountered, in his circle of friends, an opposite 
theory. There were those who, if possessed of strong suscepti- 
bilities of temperament, yet found them more painful than 

leasurable—as standing rather in their way than the contrary ; 
and who, therefore, regarded the pleasures to be derived from 
the fine arts as impediments, rather than aids in the formation 
of character. Mr. Mill considered it too much a part of the 
English habit, derived from social circumstances, to count the 
sympathies for very little in the scheme of life,—to see little 
good in cultivating the feelings, and none at all in doing so 
through appeals to the imagination. He more than once adverts 
to this side of English life—the absence of enlarged thoughts 
and unselfish desires, the low and petty objects on which the 
faculties are, for the most part intent, and the habit of taking 
for granted that they are ‘always the motives of conduct ; and 
the effect of this, in lowering the tone of feeling, making people 
less earnest, and causing them to look on the most elevated 
objects as unpractical, or too remote from realization, to be more 
than a vision or a theory. 

Several incidents in the Autobiography are introduced to 
show the wholesome and vivifying power which the fancy and 
imagination can exercise over the will. Between his eighth and 
twelfth years he spent intervals of time at Ford Abbey, the occa- ; 
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sional abode of Mr. Bentham, and he regarded these visits as 
fruitful in his education. Elevation of sentiments in a people 
are nourished by the large and free character of their habitations. 
The medizval architecture and the spacious and lofty rooms of 
Ford Abbey, so unlike the cramped externals of English middle- 
class life, gave the sentiment of a larger and freer existence. The 
house and grounds in which it stood, secluded, umbrageous, and 
full of the sound of falling waters, were to him in themselves a 
sort of poetic cultivation. Again, two or three years later, Sir 
Samuel Bentham and his wife, whom he refers to as “a daughter 
of Dr. Fordyce, and a woman of much knowledge and good 
sense of the Edgeworth kind,” invited their brother’s young 
friend and disciple to their residence in the South of France, at 
the Chateau of Pompignan, on the heights overlooking the plain 
of the Garonne between Montauban and Toulouse. He spent 
nearly a year in this visit, accompanying his hosts in an excur- 
sion of some duration to the Pyrenees. This, his first introduc- 
tion to the highest order of mountain scenery, gave a colour to 
his tastes through life. After adverting to the lectures on che- 
mistry, zoology, and logic which he attended in the winter at 
Montpelier, he adds that the greatest, perhaps, of the many 
advantages which he owed to this episode in his education was, 
that of having breathed for a whole year the free and genial 
atmosphere of continental life, though at that time he did not 
estimate or consciously feel the advantage he was deriving. It 
was not until long afterwards that he learnt to appreciate the 
general culture of the understanding, which results from the 
habitual exercise of the feelings, and is thereby carried down 
into the most uneducated classes of several countries on the Con- 
tinent in a degree rarely equalled in England. 

The impulse and force given to the cultivation of new tastes 
and sympathies, served ‘to elevate the ideal of a noble and un- 
selfish life which his previous teaching had done much to form. 
Of his earliest historic readings he says, “the heroic defence of 
the knights of Malta against the Turks, and of the revolted 
provinces of the Netherlands against Spain, excited in me an 
intense and lasting interest.” His father was fond of putting 
into his hands books which exhibited men of energy and resource 
in unusual circumstances, struggling against difficulties and over- 
coming them. The interest which in boyhood he had taken in 
the wars and conquests of the Romans culminated in an engross- 
lng contemplation of the struggles between the patricians and 
vlebeians, and in his juvenile essays he vindicated the Agrarian 
laws, and upheld the Roman Democratic party. In his fifteenth 
orsixteenth year, in 1821 or 1822, after his visit to France, he 
read the history of the French Revolution. Then, he says :— 
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“T Jearnt with astonishment that the principles of democracy, then 
apparently in so insignificant and hopeless a minority everywhere in 
Enrope, had borne all before them in France thirty years earlier, and 
had been the creed of the nation. As may be supposed from this, I 
had previously a very vague idea of that great commotion. I knew 
only that the French had thrown off the absolute monarchy of Louis 
XIV. and XV., had put the King and Queen to death, guillotined 
many persons, one of whom was Lavoisier, and had ultimately fallen 
under the despotism of Bonaparte. From this time, as was natural, 
the subject took an immense hold of my feelings. It allied itself 
with all my juvenile aspirations to the character of a democratic 
champion. What had happened so lately, seemed as if it might easily 
happen again ; and the most transcendant glory I was capable of con- 
ceiving was that of figuring successful, or unsuccessful, as a Girondist 
in an English Convention.” 


This admiration of great and persistent effort in a worthy 
cause, which with advancing years he came more and more to 
regard as of incalculable value, in bringing the memory and 
imagination to the aid of conduct, had been early rooted in his 
mind.” 


“ Long before I had enlarged in any considerable degree the basis 
of my intellectual creed, I had obtained, in the natural course of my 
mental progress, poetic culture of the most valuable kind, by means 
of reverential admiration for the lives and characters of heroic per- 
sons ; especially the heroes of philosophy. The same inspiring effect 
which so many of the benefactors of mankind have left on record 
that they had experienced from ‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’ was produced on 
me by ‘ Plato’s Picture of Socrates,’ and by some modern biographies, 
above all by ‘ Condorcet’s Life of Turgot’—a book well calculated to 
rouse the Lest sort of enthusiasm, since it contains one of the wisest 
and noblest of lives, delineated by one of the wisest and noblest of 
men. The heroic virtue of these glorious representatives of the 
opinions with which I sympathized, deeply affected me, and I perpe- 
tually recurred to them as others do to a favourite poet, when needing 
to be carried up into the more elevated regions of feeling and 
thought.” 


It is interesting to trace the abiding influence of the remen- 
brance of great examples, and of the memories of an heroic 
past, in the fact which Mr. Mill mentions, that upwards of thirty 
years after the impressions, of which he speaks in the foregoing 
extract, had taken root, the thought of completing and giving to 
the world asa volume the “Essay on Liberty,” first arose in 
his: mind, in mounting in 1865, the steps of the Capitol. 

We have described Mr. Mill in his youth, as a disciple of 
Bentham, but this he does not appear thoroughly to have become 
until, in 1821 or 1822, he read the Traité de Législation, which 
he terms an epoch in his life. The standard of “the greatest 
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happiness,’ the exposure of the fallacy contained in such 
sounding expressions, as “law of nature,” “right reason,” and 
“moral sense,” burst upon him with all the force of novelty. The 
classification of offences and punishment under the guidance of the 
ethical principle, of pleasurable and painful consequences, seemed 
to place the moralist and student of jurisprudence upon an 
eminence, from which he could survey a mental domain of vast 
extent, affording the most aspiring prospects of practical 
improvement in human affairs. It opened to him a grand 
conception of the changes to be effected in the condition of 
mankind through that doctrine. Before this time the book 
which had contributed most largely to his education in the best 
sense of the word, was his father’s History of India. In this 
he was not alone. There are others living who acknowledge, as 
he does, their debt to this work, and to its disquisitions on society 
and civilization, on institutions, and acts of government, for a 
multitude of new ideas, and for a great impulse and stimulus as 
well as guidance in their future studies. 

After the Traité de Législation followed the reading of most of 
the other works of Bentham; of Locke’s Essay, an abstract 
was made, and discussed, and the other principal English writers 
on mental philosophy were also read. In 1822 he wrote his first 
argumentative essay, on the aristocratic prejudice which is 
supposed to attribute to the rich, moral qualities superior to those 
of the poor, and in the winter of the same year he gathered 
together and formed a small society of young men called the 
Utilitarian Society.* In 1823 his father obtained for him 
an appointment in the office of Examiner of India Correspondence 
in the service of the Company. 

The constant occupation in the India House had the necessary 
effect of abridging his opportunities of gratification afforded by 
acountry life, and by travel. The latter was now restricted to the 
short annual holiday. 


“TI passed (he says) most Sundays throughout the year in the 
country, taking long rural walks on that day even when residing in 
London. The month’s holiday was, for a few years, passed at my 
father’s house in the country: afterwards a part or the whole was 
spent in tours, chiefly pedestrian, with some one or more of the young 
men who were my chosen companions; and at a later period, in 
longer journeys or excursions, alone, or with other friends. France, 
Belgium, or Rhenish Germany were within easy reach of the annual 
holiday : and two longer absences, one of three, the other of six months, 
under medical advice, added Switzerland, the Tyrol, and Italy to my 
list. Fortunately, also, both these journeys occurred rather early, so 





* A title borrowed from Galt’s “ Annals of the Parish.” ; 
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as to give the benefit and charm of the remembrance to a large 
portion of my life.” 


In a chapter entitled “ Youthful Propagandism,” we are told 
of the efforts which were made to propagate the main tenets of 
Utilitarian Radicalism in the columns of the Globe and Traveller, 
the Morning Chronicle, and finally in the Westminster Review. 
His part in the first appearance of this Review, had been that 
of reading through all the volumes of the Edinburgh Review, 
and making notes of the articles which he thought his father 
would like to examine for the purpose of his intended paper. 
This article, of James Mill, treated the Edinburgh Review as 
the political organ of one of the two aristocratic parties constantly 
endeavouring, without any essential sacrifice of aristocratical 
predominance, to supplant each other. The Quarterly Review 
was the subject of an article, as a sequel to that of the 
Edinburgh. Mr. Mill was one of the most active of the very 
small number of young men who, drawn around his father, had 
imbibed from him a greater or smaller portion of his opinions, 
and were supposed to form the so-called Bentham school in 
philosophy and politics. The chief characteristics of their creed 
were in politics, an almost unbounded confidence in the efficacy 
of two things ; representative government and complete freedom 
of discussion ; and in psychology the formation of all human 
character by circumstances, through the universal principle of 
association, and the consequent unlimited possibility of improv- 
ing the moral and intellectual condition of mankind by 
education. It was in the spirit of what Mr. Mill terms youthful 
fanaticism that these opinions were seized by the little knot of 
young men of whom he wasone. For himself, he conceives that 
the epithet of “reasoning machine” was not altogether untrue, 
or may be said to be as applicable to him as it could well be to 
any one, for two or three years of his life :— 


“ Ambition and desire of distinction I had in abundance, and zeal for 
what I thought the good of mankind was my strongest sentiment, 
mixing with and colouring all others. But my zeal was little else, at 
that period of my life, than zeal for speculative opinions. It had not 
its root in genuine benevolence, or sympathy with mankind, though 
these qualities held their due place in my ethical standard. Nor was 
it connected with any high enthusiasm for ideal nobleness. Yet of this 
feeling I was imaginatively very susceptible: but there was at that time 
an intermission of its natural aliment, poetical culture, while there was 
a superabundance of the discipline antagonistic to it, that of mere logic 
and analysis. Add to this, as already mentioned, my father’s teaching 
led to the under-valuing of feeling. It was not that he was himself 
cold-hearted or insensible; I believe it was rather from the contrary 
quality; he thought that feeling could take *care of itself; that 
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5 rte was sure to be enough of it if actions were properly cared 
hee 

“From this neglect both in theory and in practice of tke cultivation 
of feeling, naturally resulted, among other things, an undervaluing 
of poetry, and of imagination generally, as an element of human 
nature.” . . . . “As regards me (and the same thing might be said 
of my father), the correct statement would be, not that I disliked 
poetry, but that I was theoretically indifferent to it. I disliked any 
sentiments in poetry which I should have disliked in prose, and that 
included a great deal. And I was wholly blind to its place in human 
culture, as a means of educating the feelings; but I was always per- 
sonally very susceptible to some kinds of it. In the most sectarian 
period of my Benthanism, I happened to look into Pope’s Essay on 
Man, and though every opinion in it was contrary to mine, I well re- 
member how powerfully it acted on my imagination.” 


A time came when something more was felt to be needed. 
The attainment of a condition of physical comfort alone, in which 
the pleasures of life would no longer be kept up by struggle, and in 
the midst of privation, could afford no sufficient hope of human 
happiness. What had been founded in a large degree on the 
intellectual and abstract conception of aggregate results, had to be 
converted into an exercise of genuine benevolence, and sympathy 
with individual distress and suffering. For the mere rational 
conviction that such and such things were good and evil, and the 
proper objects of praise and blame, reward and punishment, higher 
and deeper motives were substituted. At the same time in ex- 
ternal things, a sense of vague and general admiration of grandeur 
and beauty was concentrated and intensified by examples brought 
into immediate contact with the mind and eye. The experiences of 
the time led him to adopt a theory of life which, while admitting 
that all rules of conduct must be tried by their tending to pro- 
mote happiness as the end of life, yet that end could not be 
reached by its direct and sole pursuit, or by making it the princi- 
pal object of desire. This has given occasion to a singular 
criticism. “He found,” say the objectors, “that it was not a safe or 
successful course to pursue happiness as a direct end, therefore,” 
they add, “it follows, that it is not the proper end and aim of life, 
and the utilitarian principle fails!” This is a confusion of two 
things entirely distinct from each other, the particular and the 
general happiness, and the diverse methods of their pursuit. 
Nothing in the theory that the happiness of the individual should 
not be the direct end of his existence, would forbid the direct 
pursuit of ordinary pleasures. He may attend the performance 
of a play of Shakspeare, or listen to a composition of Mendelssohn, 
set out on a spring day for a woodland walk, or ascend an 
Alpine hill, with @ direct view to the enjoyment which such a 
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use of his time will produce. But if one passes his life in seeking 
nothing else but his own direct and personal enjoyment, if he 
does not look beyond this to a higher and nobler purpose of 
existence—a purpose into which the idea of its bearing upon his 
individual happiness does not enter, except as a sense of the 
performance of duty in the promotion of the good of others, 
which is attended with an unsought pleasure—the narrow objects 
he has pursued will ultimately fail him, and the time will come 
of decaying natural powers, and of blunted capacities for the 
accustomed enjoyment. Breadth of affection ig an element in 
its durability. “When people who are tolerably fortunate in 
their outward lot do not find in life sufficient enjoyment to make 
it valuable to them, the cause generally is, caring for nobody but 
themselves. ‘To those who have neither public nor private 
affections, the excitements of life are much curtailed, and in any 
case dwindle in value as the time approaches when all selfish 
interests must be terminated by death ; while those who leave 
after them objects of personal affection, and especially those who 
have also cultivated a fellow-feeling with the collective interests 
of mankind, retain as lively an interest in life on the eve of death 
as in the vigour of youth and health.”* “TI do not,” he said, m 
concluding his address to the University of St. Andrews, 
“attempt to instigate you by the prospect of direct rewards, 
either earthly or heavenly; the less we think about being re- 
warded in either way, the better for us. But there is one reward 
which will not fail you, and which may be called disinterested, 
because it is not a consequence, but is inherent in the very fact of 
deserving it ; the deeper and more varied interest you will feel in 
life, which will give it tenfold its value, and a value which will 
last to the end. All merely personal objects grow less valuable 
as we advance in life ; this not only endures but increases.” 

He was also now led to give its proper place to internal culture, 
as among the prime necessities of human well-being. We have 
seen how much of the pleasure he had before enjoyed had been 
derived from the love of rural objects and natural scenery. He 
now found in the poetry of Wordsworth, the expression not alone 
of outward beauty, but of “states of feeling, and of thought 
coloured by feeling, under the excitement of beauty.” 


“In them I seemed to draw from a source of inward joy, of sym- 
pathetic and imaginary pleasure, which could be shared in by 
human beings ; which had no connexion with struggle or imperfection, 
but would be made richer by every improvement in the physical or 
social condition of mankind. From them I seemed to learn what 
would be the perennial sources of happiness, when all the greater evils 





* Utilitarianism. Its Meaning, p. 20. 
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of life shall have been removed. And I felt myself at once better 
and happier as I came under their influence.” .... “I needed 
to be made to feel that there was real permanent happiness in tranquil 
contemplation. Wordsworth taught me this, not only without turn- 
ing away from, but with a greatly increased interest in the common 
feelings and common destiny of human beings.” 


This part of the Autobiography introduces the acquaintance 
with Frederick Maurice and John Sterling, the former a disciple 
of Coleridge, and the latter of Coleridge and Maurice, and both 
were of use in his development. Nothing is more interesting 
than the account Mr. Mill gives us of his intimacy with 
them :— 

“With Sterling I soon became very intimate, and was more 
attached to him than I have ever been to any other man. He was 
indeed one of the most loveable of men. His frank, cordial, affee- 
tionate, and expansive character; a love of truth, alike conspi- 
cuous in the highest things and humblest; a generous and ardent 
nature, which threw itself with impetuosity into the opinions it 
adopted, but was as eager to do justice to the doctrines and the men 
it was opposed to, as to make war on what it thought their errors ; 
and an equal devotion to the two cardinal points of Liberty and Duty, 
formed a combination of qualities as attractive to me, as to all others 
who knew him as well as 1 did. With his open mind and heart, he 
found no difficulty in joining hands with me across the gulf which as 
yet divided our opinions. He told me how he and others had looked 
upon me (from hearsay information) as a made or ‘ manufactured’ 
man, having had a certain impress of opinions stamped on me, which 
I could only reproduce; and what a change took place in his feelings 
when he found, in the discussion on Wordsworth and Byron, that 
Wordsworth, and all that that name implies, ‘ belonged’ to me as 
much as to him and his friends.” 

From a brief view of the sources and method of Mr. Mill’s 
education, and the primary effect it had on his mind and cha- 
racter, we pass to the opinions of his mature years, and then 
to some of the results of those opinions upon his labours in 
moral and political science, as well as in practical politics. 


And first, on the subject of religion, the Autobiography sup- 
plies us with a less perfect account of the opinions of Mr. Mill 
than it is understood we may expect from some hitherto unpub- 
lished essays which will be soon before the world. What is to 
be collected from the work before us cannot, however, properly 
be passed over in silence. The views of James Mill are clearly 
stated. 

“My father had been early led to reject not only the belief in 
Revelation, but the foundations of what is commonly called natural 
religion. I have heard him say that the turning-point of his mind 
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on the subject was reading Butler’s Analogy. That work, of which 
he always continued to speak with respect, kept him, as he said, for 
some considerable time, a believer in the divine authority of Chris. 
tianity; by proving to him that whatever are the difficulties in 
believing that the Old and New Testaments proceed from, or record 
the acts of, a perfectly wise and good being, the same and still greater 
difficulties stand in the way of the belief, that a being of such a 
character can have been the Maker of the Universe. He considered 
Butler’s argument as conclusive against the only opponents for whom 
it was intended. Those who admit an omnipotent as well as perfectly 
just and benevolent maker and ruler of such a world as this, can say 
little against Christianity but what can, with at least equal force, be 
retorted against themselves. Finding, therefore, no halting place in 
Deism, he remained in a state of perplexity, until, doubtless, after 
many struggles, he yielded to the conviction that, concerning the 
origin of things, nothing whatever can be known. .. .. ‘These 
particulars are important, because they show that my father’s rejec- 
tion of all that is called religious belief, was not, as many might sup- 
pose, primarily a matter of logic and evidence ; the grounds of it were 
moral still more than intellectual. He found it impossible to believe 
that a world so full of evil was the work of an Author combining 
infinite power with perfect goodness and righteousness.” 


While he impressed upon his son from the first that the man- 
ner in which the world came into existence was a subject on 
which nothing was known— 

“ He at the same time, took care that I should be acquainted with 
what had been thought by mankind on these impenetrable problems. 
I have mentioned at how early an age he made me a reader of ecclesi- 
astical history ; and he taught me to take the strongest interest in the 
Reformation, as the great and decisive contest against priestly tyranny 
for liberty of thought.” 

In this negative state of opinion on religion which one of the 
critics of the Autobiography gravely attributes to the want, on 
the part of both father and son of a comprehension of the higher 
mathematics, Mr. Mill grew up. 

“T looked (he says) upon the modern exactly as I did upon the 
ancient religion, as something which in no way concerned me. It did 
not seem to me more strange that English people should believe what 
I did not, than that the men I read of in Herodotus should have done 
so. History had made the variety of opinions among mankind a fact 
familiar to me, and this was but a prolongation of that fact.” 

Of unbelievers (so called) as well as of believers, Mr. Mill 
observes, there are many species, including almost every variety of 
moral type, many of the best of the former being more generally 
religious in the best sense of the word, than those who exclusively 
arrogate to themselves the title. They repudiate all dogmatism, 
and especially dogmatic atheism, which they regard as absurd ; 
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but they deny that beings endowed with reasoning faculties 
are justified in permitting themselves to receive as true the 
character and acts commonly attributed to an Omnipotent 
Author of all things, who created the human race with the 
infallible foreknowledge, aud therefore with the intention that 
the great majority of them were to be consigned to terrible and 
everlasting torment. 

“Though they may think the proof incomplete that the universe is 
awork of design, and they assuredly disbelieve that it can have an 
Author and Governor who is absolute in power as well as perfect in 
goodness, they have that which contributes the principal worth of all 
religions whatever, an ideal conception of a Perfect Beinz, to which 
they habitually refer as the guide of their conscience ; and this ideal 
of good is usually far nearer to perfection than the objective Deity of 
those who think themselves obliged to find absolute goodness in [one 
whom they are taught to believe is] the author of a world so crowded 
with suffering and so deformed with injustice as ours.” 

In this aspect, the argument, however orthodox believers 
are disposed to repudiate it, ovght to be regarded even by 
them according to its manifest desigy, as an effort to vindi- 
cate the Divine Ideal. It is the belief of those who thus argue 
that a low and imperfect conception of the Being which is 
adored, radically vitiates the standard of morals, and causes 
fictitious excellences to be set up and substituted for genuine 
virtues. It is true that— 

“Christians do not in general undergo the demoralizing consequences 
which seem inherent in such a creed, in the manner, or to the extent 
which might have been expected from it. The same slovenliness of 
thought, and subjection of the reason to fears, wishes, and affections, 
which enable them to accept a theory involving a contradiction in terms, 
prevents them from perceiving the logical consequences of the theory.” 

Another cause through which such consequences are avoided may 
be found in the great counteracting principles that are embodied 
in the Christian doctrine, and which teach forbearance, love of 
others, and self-sacrifice. These, the fundamental teachings of 
Christianity, apart from dogma, few would appreciate better than 
Mr. Mill. He found in them the corroboration of the doctrine 
he advocated. “In the golden rule,” he says, “of Jesus of 
Nazareth we read the complete spirit of the ethics of utility. To 
do as you would be done by, to love your neigabour as yourself, 
constitute the ideal perfection of utilitarian morality.” 

Mr. Mill attributes one bad consequence to this part of his 
education. In giving him an opinion contrary to that of the 
world, his father thought it necessary to give it as one which 
could not be prudently avowed to the world. This lesson of 
keeping his thoughts to himself at that early age was attended 
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with some disadvantages, though his limited intercourse with 
strangers, especially such as were likely to speak to him on 
religion, prevented him from being placed in the alternative 
of avowal or hypocrisy. Looking at the present advance in the 
liberty of discussion since the time of which he was speaking, 
he thinks that few men of his father’s intellect and public spinit, 
with such intensity of moral conviction, would now withhold his 
opinions from the world, unless in cases, becoming fewer every 
day, in which frankness would risk the loss of subsistence, or be 
an exclusion from a sphere of usefulness to which the individual 
was particularly suited. On religion— 


“The time appears to have come, when it is the duty of all, who 
being qualitied in point of knowledge, have on mature consideration 
satisfied themselves that the current opinions are not only false but 
hurtful, to make their dissent known; at least, if they are among 
those whose station or reputation, gives their opinion a chance of 
being attended to. Such an avowal would put an end, at once 
and for ever, to the vulgar prejudice, that what is called, very 
improperly, unbelief, is connected with any bad qualities either of 
keart or mind. The world would be astonished if it knew how great 
a proportion of its brightest ornaments—of those most distinguished 
even in popular estimation for wisdom and virtue—are complete 
sceptics in religion; many of them refraining from avowal, less from 
personal considerations, than from a conscientious, though now in my 
opinion a most mistaken apprehension, lest by speaking out what 
would tend to weaken existing beliefs, and by consequence (as they 
suppose) existing restraints, they should do harm instead of good.” 


As years have passed on, the evidences of the truth of this 
view of the progress of thought have multiplied. Mr. Mill 
mentions the well-remembered collision of his friend Frederick 
Maurice with orthodox opinion, and the penalty to which he 
submitted rather than recognise a doctrine utterly inconsistent 
with a Divine benevolence. Between himself and Sterling the 
distance in opinion we find was always diminishing. Still later 
the author of “Literature and Dogma,” setting out from 4 
starting-point as distant as the poles, and pursuing an entirely 
different route, has sought like him to raise an ideal conception 
of a true Divine Guide. What is the object of that moral and 
intellectual culture which Mr. Mill has laboured to prove the 
most suitable for mankind, other than that they should be taught 
to know, “the best that has been thought and said in the 
world?’ In what does the Ideal of Perfection, to which 
he refers as the best guide of the human conscience, diffet 
from that “Enduring Power, not ourselves, which makes fot 
righteousness ?” 

Turning to philosophy let us see what was the especial object 
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which Mr. Mill had in view in his examination of that of Sir 
William Hamilton. And here the first thing that strikes the 
reader is, that even in his most abstract works, those apparently 
of a nature purely speculative, and falling within the region of 
metaphysics, he had chiefly, if not wholly, in view a great and 
practical end. He did not seek merely to establish a barren 
theory of remote application, but to assert a truth which to the 
extent to which it was accepted and influenced conduct, might 
have a practical result in the consideration of the conditions of 
human existence. It was nothing less than this which led him 
to attack the foundation of a system, that theoretically denies 
the effect of the conditions of existence upon the moral as 
well as the intellectual state of society, and thus goes far 
to discourage and cripple real efforts for improvement. 

“The difference between these two schools of philosophy, that of 
Intuition and that of Experience and Association, is not a mere 
matier of abstract speculation; it is full of practical consequences, 
and lies at the foundation of all the greatest differences of practical 
opinion in an age of progress. The practical reformer has continually 
to demand that changes be made in things which are supported by 
powerful and widely-spread feelings, or to question the apparent 
necessity and indefeasibleness of established facts ; and it is often an 
indispensable part of his agreement to show, how those powerful 
feelings had their origin, and how those facts came to scem necessary 
and indefeasible. There is therefore a natural hostility between 
him and a philosophy which discourages tie explanation of feelings 
and moral facts, by circumstances and associations, and prefers to treat 
them as ultimate elements of human nature; a philosophy which 
is addicted to holding up favourite doctrines as intuitive truths, and 
deems intuition to be the voice of Nature and of God, speaking with 
an authority higher than that of reason. In particular, I have long 
felt that the prevailing tendency to regard all the marked distinctions 
of human character as innate, and in the main indelible, and to ignore 
the irresistible proofs that by far the greater part of those differences, 
whether between individuals, races, or sexes, are such as not only 
might, but naturally could be produced by differences in circumstances, 
is one of the chief hindrances to the rational treatment of great social 
questions, and one of the greatest stumbling blocks to human 
improvement. My father’s Analysis of the Mind, my own Logic, 
and Professor Bain’s great Treatise, had attempted to re-introduce a 

tter mode of philosophizing, latterly with quite as much success as 
could be expected; but I had for some time felt that the mere 
contrast of the two philosophies was not enough, that there ought to 
be a hand-to-hand fight between them, that controversial as well as 
expository writings were needed, and that the time was come when 
such controversy would be useful.’’ 

The treatise on Liberty Mr. Mill regards as likely to sur- 
vive longer than anything else he has written, with the possible 
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exception of the Logic. It stood pre-eminent in his estimation, 
not only from its intrinsic importance, but as the last and most 
elaborate result of the joint labours of himself and his wife, and 
consecrated to her memory. None of his other writings was 
either so carefully composed or sedulously corrected. “ After it 
had been written as usual twice over, we kept it by us, bringing 
it out from time to time, and going through it de novo, reading, 
weighing, and criticising every sentence.” 

The joint revision, which was to have been the work of the 
winter of 1858-9, was frustrated by Mrs. Mill’s death. Its pub- 
lication was his first undertaking after that event. It is, he 
says, the text-book of a single truth—the importance to man 
and society of a large variety in types of character, and of giving 
full freedom to human nature to expand itself in innumerable 
and conflicting directions: A danger was that the growth of social 
equality, and of a submission to public opinion, should impose 
on mankind an oppressive.yoke of uniformity in opinion and 
practice. The doctrine of Individuality, the right and duty of 
self-development, asserted by insulated thinkers from age to age, 
worked out in the labours of Pestalozzi, and having among its 
promulgators Wilhelm von Humboldt, Goethe, De Tocqueville, 
and others less known but not less ardent in its cause, was with 
modifications and differences of detail embodied in this work. 
It was, moreover, in direct conflict with Positivism. Agreeing 
with Comte that from the necessity of the case, the mass of man- 
kind, even including their rulers, must accept many of their 
opinions on political and social matters, as they do on physical, 
from the authority of those who have made those subjects their 
especial study ; that Europe during the Middle Ages had greatly 
profited by the distinct organization of the spiritual power, and 
the moral and intellectual ascendancy once exercised by priests 
would naturally pass into the hands of philosophers, he yet repu- 
diated with his utmost energy the conclusion that a corporate 
hierarchy should be formed of the latter. He could not see in 
such a body any bulwark against oppression, or security for good 
government. ‘The “Systéme de Politique Positive” he regarded 
as the most complete system of spiritual and temporal despotism 
which had ever emanated from the human brain, except possibly 
that of Ignatius Loyola. “The book stands a monumental 
warning to thinkers on society and politics, of what happens 
when once men lose sight in these speculations, of the value of 
Liberty and Individuality.” The Essay on Liberty has recently 
been the subject of an able and appreciative article by Mr. John 
Morley,* to which we may refer our readers. 





* Fortnightly Review, August, 1873, pp. 234-256. 
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On Political Economy, especially in the distinction between 
the laws of the production and distribution of wealth, Mr. Mill’s 
later views were a material modification of his earlier ones. The 
capacity to learn and unlearn, which he regards as essential to 
real progress, one of his reviewers describes as a constant state 
of vacillation, and an absence of any firm standing ground. Mr. 
Mill had no fear of such reproaches. In the days of his most 
extreme Benthamism he tells us that he had seen little further 
than the old school of political economists, into the possibilities 
of fundamental improvement in social arrangements. He sub- 
sequently became less indulgent to ordinary social opinion, and 
less willing to be content with secondary and more superficial 
improvements. Any diminution of the evil involved in the fact 
that while some are born to riches, the vast majority inherit 
nothing but poverty—except such amelioration as might result 
from a voluntary restraint on the numbers of the latter—had 
before appeared chimerical. While still repudiating the tyranny 
of the society over the individual which most Socialistic systems 
involve, he came to look forward to a time when the division of 
the produce of labour will depend less on the accident of birth, 
and it will be more common for all” to labour strenuously 
to procure benefits that shall not be exclusively their own, but 
shall be shared by the society of which they are members. The 
capacity of all classes to learn by practice to combine and labour 
for public and social purposes, and not solely for narrowly inte- 
rested ones, had always existed, and was not hindered by any 
essential difficulty in the constitution of our nature. Why should 
itbe more difficult to persuade a man to dig or weave for his 
country than to fight for it? Inthe gradual formation of such 
opinions, and their publication in the second and third editions 
of the Principles of Political Economy, we must not pass over 
the share which Mr. Mill attributes to his wife. No one who 
knew him will feel surprise at the place which her memory fills 
in the Autobiography. Few narratives appeal more powerfully 
to every mind sensitive to human affections than the. story of 
their partnership of thought, of feeling, concurrent labour, and 
entire existence ; and in truth there seem to have been qualities 
existing in each which made their association with one another 
eminently valuable. One happily possessed that which the other 
needed. The chapter on Political Economy which Mr. Mill 
believes has had the most influence on opinion,—that on “The 
Probable Future of the Labouring Classes,” he informs us is entirely 
due to his wife. She pointed out the need of such a chapter, 
and the imperfection’ of the book without it. It certainly 
deals with that part of the subject in which the reflections of 
an acute woman, conversant with the social necessities of the 
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people around her, would be likely to be of great value. Tho. 
roughly sensible of the folly of premature attempts to dispense 
with the inducements of private interest in social affairs, they 
welcomed all experiments, such as co-operative societies, which 
whether they succeeded or failed, would be an education for 
those who took part in them, by cultivating their capacity for 
acting upon motives pointing directly to a more general good. 
Speaking of this work, he says :— 


“Tt was chiefly her influence that gave to the book that general tone 
by which it is distinguished from all previous expositions of. political 
economy that had any pretensions to being scientific, and which has 
made it so useful in conciliating scientific minds which those previous 
expositions had repelled. This tone consisted chiefly in making the 
proper distinction between the laws of the production of wealth, which 
are real laws of nature, dependent on the properties of objects, and the 
modes of its distribution, which, subject to certain conditions, depend 
on human will. Thecommon run of political economists confuse these 
together, under the designation of economic laws, which they deem 
incapable of being defeated or modified by human effort ; ascribing the 
same necessity to things dependent on the unchangeable conditions of 
our earthly existence, and to those which, being but the necessary con- 
sequences of particular social arrangements, are merely co-extensive 
with these: given certain institutions and customs, wages, profits, and 
rent will be determined by certain causes; but this class of political 
economists drop the indispensable presupposition, and argue that these 
causes must, by one inherent necessity, against which no human means 
can avail, determine the shares which fall, in the division of the pro- 
duce, to labourers, capitalists, and landlords. The ‘ Principles of 
Political Economy’ yielded to none of its predecessors in aiming at the 
scientific appreciation of the action of these causes, under the conditions 
which they presuppose; but it set the example of not treating those 
conditions as final. The economic generalizations which depend, not on 
necessities of nature, but on those combined with the existing arrange 
ments of society, it deals with only as provisional, and as liable to be 
much altered by the progress of social improvement.” 


An observation is often made that Mr. Mill was not a practical 
politician. Indeed, his more virulent detractors have not shrunk 
from attributing to him an “utter incapacity to grapple with 
practical legislation or the real business of life.” The ground of 
this conclusion is not very difficult to discover. It arises froma 
radical difference in the sense of duty. To those who measure 
the value of the business of life, and the practical character of those 
who undertake it, by the immediate prospect of success, by the 
probability of their acquiring some personal distinction or profit, 
in fact, by the question whether the work is likely “to pay, 
Mr. Mill’s labours will naturally appear mistaken and absurd. 
We can fancy the supreme contempt with which such critics 
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must have read in the Autobiography, “the idea, that the 
use of my being in Parliament was to do work which others were 
not able or not willing to do, made me think it my.duty to come 
to the front in defence of advanced Liberalism, on occasions when 
the obloquy to be encountered was such as most of the advanced 
Liberals in the House preferred not to incur.” Mr. Mill was one 
of those who are dissatisfied with human life as it is, and whose 
feelings are wholly identified with its radical amendment. With 
such there are two main regions of thought, one that of ultimate 
aims, the constituent elements of the highest realizable ideal of 
human life; the other that of the immediately useful and 
practically attainable. Some test of the value of these criticisms 
may be found by selecting one or two of the principal subjects 
within the domain of politics, to which a portion of the labours 
of Mr. Mill have been directed. For this purpose let us take, 
first, the general question of Government, in the aspect in which 
it is presented to modern inquirers ; and secondly, the legislation 
affecting the proprietorship or occupation of land. 

First, on government, Mr. Mill thought that in his father’s 
“Essay on Government,” the premises were too narrow, and 
included but few of the general truths on what, in politics, the 
important consequences depend. He was dissatisfied with the 
answer to the criticisms of Macaulay, and thought a better reply 
would have been, “I was not writing a scientific treatise on 
politics, but an argument for Parliamentary reform.” His pro- 
gress in logical analysis subsequently helped him to a different 
conception of philosophical method as applicable to politics, of 
the pedantry of adopting and promulgating asystematized political 
creed. He acquired a conviction that the true system of political 
philosophy was something much more complicated and many- 
sided than he had previously had any idea of, and that its object 
was to supply, not a set of model institutions, but principles from 
which the institutions suitable to any given circumstances might 
be deduced. This train of thought produced a clearer conception 
than he had ever before had of the peculiarities of an era of 
transition in opinion, and he ceased to mistake the moral and 
intellectual characteristics of such an era for the normal attributes 
of humanity. He looked forward to a period of unchecked 
liberty of thought, and unbounded freedom of individual action 
in all modes not hurtful to others, combining the best qualities 
of the critical with the best qualities of the organic times. 

A complete view of his most matured opinions on the subject 
will be found in the Considerations on Representative Govern- 
ment. The problem stated is the combination of complete 
popular control over public affairs, with the greatest attainable 
perfection of skilled agency. James Mill, as well as his son, 
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were in comparison with others who hold democratic opinions, 
comparatively indifferent to monarchical or republican 
forms ; and, in this work, the existence of a constitutional 
monarchy—with an hereditary king—is considered, as in many 
cases, a favourable condition for the attainment of good govern- 
ment. He may, by his position, have an interest in raising 
and improving the mass, under circumstances such as those 
which make up a great part of the history of the English Par. 
liament. In other cases where none, or only some fraction of 
the people feels a degree of interest in affairs of State necessary 
to the formation of a public opinion, and the suffrage is only 
used by the electors to serve their private interest, or that of 
the locality, or of particular persons, of whom they are adhe- 
rents or dependents, the selfish and sordid factions of which 
the assembly is likely to be composed, if struggling for the Pre- 
sidency or chief place in the Government, would, as in the case 
of Spanish America, keep the country in a state of chronic revo- 
lution and civil war. A despotism of illegal violence would be 
exercised by a succession of political adventurers, and represen- 
tation wou!d have no effect but that of preventing that stability 
of government by which some of the evils of a legal des- 
potism are mitigated. In such a case, the struggle for place— 
under an hereditary king—would be far less mischievous. The 
tranquillity of Brazil, as compared with that of the other parts 
of the South American continent, is an illustration of this argu- 
ment. In our own government, Parliament virtually decides 
who shall be Prime Minister, or who shal] be the two or three 
individuals from whom the Prime Minister shall be chosen, 
without nominating him, but leaving the appointment of the 
head of the administration to the Crown, in conformity with the 
general inclinations which the Parliament has manifested. This 
initiative method, in the formation of the executive government, 
seemed to Mr. Mill to stand on as good a footing as possible. In 
this conclusion he will have the sympathy of most of the English 
people, who will not readily be persuaded that the periodical 
election of a President would be an improvement in Govern- 
ment. 

The evil effect produced on the mind of any holders of power, 
whether an individual or an assembly, by the consciousness of 
having only themselves to consult, was the consideration which 
appeared to him of the greatest weight in favour of a second 
chamber. Without it the majority in a single assembly, might 
easily become overweening and despotic. It was this which 
induced the Romans to have two Consuls, In every polity there 
should be a centre of resistance to the predominant power. 
any people, possessing a democratic representation, are, from 
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their historical antecedents, more willing to tolerate such a centre 
of resistance in the form of a second Chamber or House of 
Lords than in any other shape, this constitutes a strong reason 
forso constructing it. It did not, however, appear to him 
the best or most efficacious shape. Of such a body, the con- 
struction of the Roman Senate seemed to be the best example. 
He suggests how a chamber of statesmen might be formed of 
the heads of the Courts of Law; those who had been Cabinet 
Ministers ; the more distinguished chiefs in the Army and Navy ; 
the diplomatic servants of long-standing ; governors of colonies 
and dependencies. In England it was highly improbable, from 
its historical antecedents, that any second chamber could possibly 
exist which is not built on the foundation of the House of 
Lords ; but there might be no insuperable difficulty in adding 
the classes mentioned, to the existing body, in the character of 
peers for life. 

It is in the constitution of the Representative Assembly that 
his hopes of good Government depend, and he devotes a chapter 
to the consideration of its infirmities and dangers. The greatest 
among these is the delivery over of the management of public 
affairs to the representatives of a numerical majority alone, and the 
placing of all the unrepresented classes at their mercy. It is as 
possible, and as likely, for this numerical majority, being the 
tuling power of a democracy, to be as much under the dominion 
of sectional or class interests, or supposed interests, as any other 
tuling power. The constituencies to which most of the highly 
educated and public-spirited persons in the country belong—those 
of the large towns—are in great part either unrepresented or mis- 
represented. This had been thought irremediable, and from 
despairing of a cure, people had gone on for the most part to 
deny the disease. An attempt to obtain a somewhat more true 
representation, proposed by Karl Russell in one of the Reform 
Bills, met with no support. The late Mr. Marshall subsequently 
suggested the method of the cumulative vote, to rescue at least 
some portion of a constituency from the tyranny of the numerical 
majority. This system is now tolerably well understood from the 
experience of the school board elections, and consists in enabling 
the electors of every constituency, having more than one represen- 
tative, not only to give, as before, one vote to each person to be 
chosen, but, instead of that, to give all their votes to one, or dis- 
tribute them as they please among the candidates. The effect of 
this system may be made clearly intelligible in a few words, which 
will show also its infirmities, as a vehicle for bringing into the 
elected body any complete expression or representation of the 
individual thought or study of the members of a large community. 
Thus suppose 100 persons are about to elect a committee of 4 to 
(Vol. CI. No. CXCIX.]—New Senzes, Vol. XLV. No. I. L 
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settle some business which concerns them, and that 21 out of the 
100 place their confidence in A, while 51 prefer B, C, D, and 
E, as those through whom their interests will be better secured. 
Under the old system, the latter might have elected the whole 
committee ; and not only the 21 desiring to be represented by A, 
but as many as 28 others might have been excluded from any 
voice in their deliberations. With the cumulative system, 
every voter may give his 4 votes to any one or more candidates, 
and thus 21 persons may give their single candidate 84 votes; 
the other 79 persons cannot altogether poll more than 516 votes, 
one of their candidates at least must, therefore, be left with no 
more than 79 votes, and the election of the candidate of the 
united 21 is thus secured. It will be thus seen that though it is 
a great improvement on the exclusive majority system, it yet re- 
quires that the holders of opinions differing from the majority 
shall combine and adhere rigidly together in voting for the same 
person in order that their success may be certain. If one or two 
of the 21 had failed to poll for their candidate, the efforts of all 
the rest of the 21 might be thrown away; or the 79, not 
submitting to direction, may, if there were more candidates than 
5, have less representatives than they are entitled to by their 
numbers. Meetings, verbal and written communications, and the 
guidance of party leaders are necessary ; and every sort of mani- 
pulation may thus be brought to bear. If the voter does not 
approve of the candidates presented to his constituency, he is 
helpless ; and if he does, he cannot, without placing himself in 
the hands of the party leaders or agents, be certain that his 
vote will have any effect. 

The method of popular election, which has since been known 
under the various appellations of the Minority, Personal, Propor- 
tional, and Preferential, system, had been put forward in a crude 
form in 1857,* and in its matured shape in 1859.t This 
system effected the object that Mr. Mill had thought desir- 
able as an antidote to the exclusive representation, and there- 
fore exclusive rule of local majorities, and was at the same 
time subject to none of the infirmities and inconveniences of the 
cumulative system, inasmuch as it enabled every single elector, 
while he exercised the most extensive choice practicable, to give 
an independent vote, with the certainty that it will not be thrown 
away. The scheme was made known to Mr. Mill in 1859, after 
the publication of his “Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform,” andit 
immediately obtained his assent and adoption. After a careful 





* «The Machinery of Representation.” Maxwell, 1857. 
“A Treatise on the Election of Representatives, Parliamentary and 


Municipal.” Longmans, 1859. 
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examination of the proposed plan, in a letter* suggesting an 
alteration in a matter of detail, he said that it appeared to him 
“to have exactly, and for the first time, solved the difficulty of 
popular representation, and by so doing to have raised up the 
cloud of gloom and uncertainty that hung over the futurity of 
‘representative government, and therefore of civilization.” Ina 
conversation on the subject. which took place a few weeks after- 
wards Mr. Mill expressed his belief and expectation that the idea 
of such an improvement as was proposed would soon have a pro- 
minent place in the minds of statesmen and reformers ; and those 
who were present have not forgotten that almost his first inquiry 
was, whether the plan had been brought to the attention -of 
Mr. Gladstone. “Had I met with the system,” Mr. Mill says, 
in his Autobiography, “ before the publication of my pamphlet, 
Ishould have given an account of it there. Not having done 

_ 80, I wrote an article in Fraser's Magazine, reprinted in my 
miscellaneous writings, principally for that purpose. In his 
“Considerations on Representative Government,” he devotes the 
greater part of a chapter to this subject.t After explaining the 
mode in which the votes would be given and counted, and re- 
‘ferring to Mr. Fawcett’s pamphlet on the system, he explains its 
immediate result, that all parties sufficiently numerous to be en- 
titled to be represented would be sure of being so ; that the re- 
presentation would be real and not merely nominal, or what is 
called “ virtual ;” that the tie between the elector and represen- 
tative would commonly have a strength, value, and permanence 
now unknown ; that while localities would secure adequate atten- 
tion, general and national interests would be paramount ; that every 
person in the nation honourably distinguished among his country- 
men would have a fair chance of election, and with such 
encouragement such persous might be expected to offer them- 
selves in numbers hitherto undreamt of ; that when the electors 
were no longer reduced to Hobson’s choice, the majorities would 
be compelled to look out and put forward men of higher calibre, 
and their leaders could no longer foist upon the people the 
first person who presents himself with the catchword of the party 
in his mouth, and three or four thousand pounds in his pocket ; 
that it would correct the tendency of representative government 
towards collective mediocrity ; that though the representatives of 
the majorities would be the most in number, they must speak 
and vote in the presence and subject to the criticism of their 
opponents, and before the public. 





* March 3, 1859. 
+ Chapter vii. “True and False Democracy; Representation of All, and 
Representation of the Majority only.” P 
L 
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“The multitude have often a true instinct for distinguishing an able 
man when he has the means of displaying his ability in a fair field 
before them. If such a man fails to obtain any portion whatever of his 
just weight, it is through institutions or usages which keep him out of 
sight. In the old democracies there were no means of keeping out of 
sight any able man: the bema was open to him; he needed nobody’s 
consent to become a public adviser. It is not so in a representative 
government; and the best friends of representative democracy can 
hardly be without misgivings that the Themistocles or Demosthenes 
whose counsels would have saved the nation, might be unable during 
his whole life to obtain a seat. But if his presence in the represen- 
tative assembly can be insured, or even a few of the first minds in the 
country, though the remainder consists only of average minds, the 
influence of these leading spirits is sure to make itself sensibly felt in 
the general deliberations, even though they be known to be in many 
respects opposed to the tone of popular opinion and feeling 
This portion of the assembly would also be the appropriate organ of a 
great social function, for which there is no provision in any existing 
democracy, but which in no government can remain permanently un- 
fulfilled without condemning that government to infallible degeneracy 
and decay. This may be called the function of Antagonism. In every 
government there is some power stronger than all the rest; and the 
power which is strongest tends perpetually to become the sole power. 
Partly by intention, and partly unconsciously, it is ever striving to 
make all other things bend to itself, and is not content while there is 
anything which makes permanent head against it, any influence not in 
agreement with its spirit. Yet, if it succeeds in suppressing all rival 
influences, and moulding everything after its own model, improvement 
in that country is at an end, and decline commences. Human im- 
provement is a product of many factors, and no power ever yet consti- 
tuted among mankind includes them all; even the most beneficent 
power only contains in itself some of the requisites of good, and the 
remainder, if progress is to continue, must be derived from some other 
source. No community has ever long continued progressive, but while 
a conflict was going on between the strongest power in the community 
and some rival power : between the spiritual and temporal authorities; 
the military or territorial and the industrious classes ; the king and the 
people; the orthodox and religious reformers. When the victory on 
either side was so complete as to put an end to the strife, and no other 
conflict took its place, first stagnation followed, and then decay. The 
ascendancy of the numerical majority is less unjust, and on the whole 
less mischievous, than many others, but it is attended with the very 
same kind of dangers, and even more certainly ; for when the govern 
ment is in the hands of one or a few, the many are always existent as 
a rival power, which may not be strong enough ever to control the 
other, but whose opinion and sentiment are a moral, and even a social, 
support to all who, either from conviction or contrariety of interest, 
are opposed to any of the tendencies of the ruling authority. But 
when the democracy is supreme, there is no one or few strong enough 
for dissentient opinions and injured or menaced interests to lean upon. 
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The great difficulty of democratic government has hitherto seemed to 
be, how to provide in a democratic society what circumstances have 
provided hitherto in all the societies which have maintained themselves 
ahead of others—a social support, a point d’appui, for individual 
resistance to the tendencies of the ruling power ; a protection, a rallying 
point, for opinions and interests which the ascendant public opinion 
views with disfavour. For want of such a point d’appui, the older 
societies, and all but a few modern ones, either fell into dissolution or 
became stationary (which means slow deterioration) through the exclu- 
sive predominance of a part only of the conditions of social and mental 
well-being. 

“Now, this great want the system of personal representation is fitted 
to supply, in the most perfect manner which the circumstances of 
modern society admit of. ... . The representatives who would be 
returned to Parliament by the aggregate of minorities, would afford that 
organ in its greatest perfection. A separate organization of the instructed 
classes would, if practicable, be invidious, and could only escape from being 
offensive by being totally without influence. But if the élite of these 
classes formed part of the Parliament, by the same title as any other of its 
members—by representing the same nuinberof citizens, the same numeri- 
cal fraction of the national will—their presence could give umbrage to 
nobody, while they would be in the position of highest vantage, both for 
making their opinions and counsels heard on all important subjects, 
and for taking an active part in public business. ‘heir abilities would 
probably draw to them more than their numerical share of the actual 
administration of government; as the Athenians did not confide re- 
sponsible public functions to Cleon or Hyperbolus (the employment 
of Cleon at Pylos and Amphipolis was purely exceptional), but Nicias, 
and Theramenes, and Alcibiades, were in constant employment both 
at home and abroad, though known to sympathize more with oligarchy 
than with democracy. The instructed minority would, in the actual 
voting, count only for their numbers, but as a moral power they would 
count for much more, in virtue of their knowledge, and of the influence 
it would give them over the rest. An arrangement better adapted 
to keep popular opinion within reason and justice, and to guard it 
from the various deteriorating influences which assail the weak side 
of democracy, could scarcely by human ingenuity be devised. A de- 
mocratic people would in this way be provided with what in any 
other way it would almost certainly miss—leaders of a higher grade 
of intellect and character than itself. Modern democracy would have 
its occasional Pericles, and its habitual group of superior and guiding 
minds.”’* 


Subsequently in Parliament, in moving, as an amendment to 
Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill, the introduction of clauses for the 
distribution of seats according to the proportional system, Mr. 
Mill brought it forward in an expository and argumentative 





* “Considerations on Representative Government.” 3rd edit. p. 148-152. 
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speech.* The House was, however, as might be expected, un- 
prepared for its consideration. The debate is not, however, 
uninteresting, as much perhaps for what was not, as for what 
was, said. Mr. Mill, in his Autobiography, adds on this sub- 
ject :— 

“T was active in support of the very imperfect substitute for that 
plan, which in a small number of constituencies, Parliament was 
induced to adopt. This poor makeshift had scarcely any recommen- 
dation, except that it was a partial recognition of the evil which it 
did so little to remedy. As such, however, it was attacked by the 
same fallacivs, and required to be defended on the same principles, 
as a really good measure; and its adoption in a few parliamentary 
elections, as well as the subsequent introduction of what is called the 
Cumulative Vote in the elections for the London School Board, have 
had the good effect of converting the equal claim of all electors toa 
proportional share in the representation, from a subject of merely 
speculative discussion, into a question of practical polities, much 
sooner than would otherwise have been the case.” 

The view which Mr. Mill took of the absolute need of this 
change in the method of creating representative bodies, is in no 
small degree justified by the attention which it has since received 
in our ownt and in nearly every other country where free institu- 
tions exist.t Its fundamental principle is, in fact, a corollary of 
that of Iudividuality. It puts forward in a practical shape the 
necessity of freedom for individual action. It liberates every 
voter from the condition of being an instrument of those around 
him, and enable’ him to bring all he knows and feels,—his maturest 
judgment, to his aid in the choice of the man in whose hands he 
would place power. We know that there are many who are 
ignorant or stupid, and to whom this discretion would be of little 
use. It is enough to say that they would be no worse off than 
they now are, and could do far less harm in corrupting and 
degrading the constituency of which they area part. On the 
other hand, there are large numbers whose intelligence and 
public spirit ought not to be wasted and lost to the nation. A 
careful observer of the English mind and manners, and one who 
certainly takes no optimist view of the present or future condi- 
tions of society, in his latest publication, remarks that “no nation 
in the world possesses anything like so large a class of intelli- 





* “‘Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,” 30 May, 1867, vol. elxxxvii. pp. 
1343-1362. 

+ See “The Debate on Mr. Morrison’s Bill—Hansard’s Parliamentary De- 
bates,” vol. ccxii. pp. 890-926 

¢t “The Election of Representatives, Parliamentary and Municipal.” A 
Treatise. By Thomas Hare. 4th edit. Appendices A to O, pp. 292-380. 
See also on the Empirical Character of the Three-cornered Constituency 
Clause, and the Cumulative Vote.—Lbid. pp. 16-19. Longmans, 1873. 
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gent, independent, and vigorous-minded men in all ranks of life, 
who seriously devote themselves to public affairs, and take the 
deepest possible interest in the national success and well-being ;” 
while he truly adds that, “the character of our public men is 
the sheet-anchor on which our institutions depend. So long as 
political life is the chosen occupation of wise and honourable 
men, who are above jobs and petty personal views, the defects 
of Parliamentary Government may be endured ; but if the per- 
sonal character of English politicians should ever be seriously 
lowered, it is difficult not to feel that the present state of the 
constitution would give bad and unscrupulous men a power for 
evil hardly equalled in any other part of the world.’* The 
safeguard surely is to place it distinctly and certainly in the 
power of every intelligent and vigorous-minded elector to give a 
vote which shall secure the return of a wise and honourable man. 

Secondly, on the Land Laws. A pamphlet, entitled “England 
and Ireland,” published before the season of 1868, after an argu- 
ment to show the undesirableness, for Ireland as well as for 
England, of separation, contained a proposal for settling the 
land question by giving to the tenants a permanent tenure, at a 
fixed rent, to be assessed after due inquiry by the State :— 


“Tf no measure short of that which I proposed would do full jus- 
tice to Ireland, or afford a prospect of conciliating the mass of the 
Irish people, the duty of proposing it was imperative; while if, on 
the other hand, there was any intermediate course which had a claim 
toa trial, I well knew that to propose something which would be 
called extreme, was the true way not to impede, but to facilitate a 
more moderate experiment. It is most improbable that a measure 
conceding so much to the tenantry as Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land 
Bill, would have been proposed by a Government, or could have been 
carried through Parliament, unless the British public had been led to 
perceive that a case might be made, and perhaps a party formed, for 
ameasure considerably stronger. It is the character of the British 
people, or at least of the higher and middle classes who pass muster 
for the British people, that to induce them to approve of any change, 
it is necessary they should look on it as a middle course : they think 
every proposal extreme and violent unless they hear of some other 
Proposal going still further, upon which their antipathy to extreme 
views may discharge itself. So it proved in the present instance; 
my proposal was condemned, but any scheme for Irish Land Reform, 
short of ruin, came to be thought moderate by comparison. I may 
observe that the attacks made on my plan usually gave a very incor- 
rect idea of its nature. It was usually discussed as a proposal that 
the State should buy up the land and become the universal landlord ; 
though, in fact, it only offered to each individual landlord this as an 


* “Parliamentary Government.” By James Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C. Con- 
temporary Review, Dec. 1873, p. 3. 
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alternative, if he liked better to sell his estate than to retain it on 
the new conditions ; and I fully anticipated that most landlords would 
continue to prefer “the position of landowners to that of Government 
annuitants, and would retain their existing relation to their tenants, 
often on more indulgent terms than the full rents on which the com- 
pensation to be given them by Government would have been based.” 


With regard to the English land system, Mr. Mill says that 
the criticisms of the St. Simonians had some effect in showing 
the very limited and temporary value of the old political economy, 
which assumes all the rules affecting private property and 
inheritance as indefeasible facts, and the abolition of entails and 
primogeniture—the freedom of production and exchange, as the 
dernier mot of social improvement. The question here, as in 
other subjects, was the way in which all practicable ameliorations 
could be justly and wisely aided, by the promulgation of 
sound principles and adopting the means best suited to lead 
to their application. Asserting emphatically the value of 
private property as the root of industry, the ultimate object 
appeared to be that of uniting the greatest individual liberty 
of action with a wide diffusion and accessibility of the owner- 
ship of land—the raw material of the globe. With this view 
Mr. Mill took the chief part in framing the programme of the 
Land Tenure Reform Association, to which he gave his name and 
cordial support. We find in this programme the result of a 
careful study both of what he thought desirable, and what he 
deemed at once possible—the distant ideal, and the course to be 
immediately taken towards its accomplishment, or to bring us 
nearer to a better condition of things. It contains all that is 
comprehended in the words “free land” as recently interpreted, 
but it does not stop there. Concurring with those who believe 
that merely opening the ownership of land to competition in the 
money market, however valuable it may be in one of the aspects 
of economical improvement, would do but very little towards 
placing it under the control of the workman or giving him a 
direct interest in it ; he regarded it as an indispensable condition 
that some part of the land of the kingdom should be placed 
within the reach of the industrious labourer, so as to be attainable 
in the shape of property of reasonable duration. ‘The programme 
of the Association consists of ten articles. The earlier clauses 
contain the old tenets of the “free land” reformers. We will 
take the clauses in their inverse order, the last seven being 
especially the work of Mr. Mill. A prominent object, we find, is 
the mental culture of the classes which have the least opportunity 
for such improvement, by encouraging and fostering their tastes 
for rural scenery, for history, and art. The things to which he 
felt himself so greatly indebted—the love of nature and of 
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beauty, and the cultivation of the power of recalling in the 
imagination what is memorable and great in former ages, he 
would bring home to all, as things not to be forgotten in the 
daily struggles for material results. The programme (X.) claims 
the preservation of all natural objects or artificial constructions 
attached to the soil, of historical, scientific, or artistic interest ; 
that (IX.) the less fertile lands, and especially those within reach 
of populous districts, should be retained in a state of wild 
natural beauty, for the general enjoyment of the community, and 
the encouragement in all classes of healthful rural tastes, and 
of the higher order of pleasures. The next clauses deal with 
land already belonging to the public, or dedicated to permanent 
uses, not of a private character. They ask (VIII.) that land of 
which Parliament alone can authorize the inclosure shall be 
retained for national uses, compensation being made for manorial 
and common rights; that (VII.) lands belonging to the crown, 
to public bodies, or charitable and other endowments, be made 
available to be let for co-operative agriculture, and to small 
cultivators, as well as for the improvement of the dwellings 
of the labouring classes ; and no such lands to be suffered (unless 
in pursuance of those ends, or for exceptional reasons) to pass 
into private hands. To protect such lands from alienation to 
private uses, which is rapidly taking place; to obviate all legal 
impediments to a voluntary dedication of land to public objects, 
and to secure their prudent and productive administration under 
skilled district agents of local appointment, exercising their 
powers without partiality to any class, Mr. Mill approved the 
action of the Association in the preparation and introduction 
of the “Public Lands and Commons Bill,” of 1872.* His view of 
endowments it is known differed materially from that of Turgot. 
It forms the subject of the first article in his “ Dissertations and 
Discussions.”-+ Notwithstanding, he observes, the reverence due 
to that illustrious name, it is now allowable to regard his opinion 
of that subject as the prejudice of the age. Mankind are 
dependent for the removal of their ignorance and defect of 
culture, mainly on the unremitting exertions of the more 
instructed and cultivated, to awaken a consciousness of this 
want, and to facilitate the means of supplying it. “The 
instruments for the work are not merely schools and col- 
leges, but every means by which the people can be reached, 
either through their intellect or their sensibilities, from 





* See “ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,” vol. ccxii. p. 583. (Erroneously 
printed as ‘‘ Commons’ Protection, &c., Bill”) 3 July, 1572. 

T “The Right and Wrong of State Interference with Corporation and 
Church Property.” Published in 7’se Jurist for May, 1833. 
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preaching and popular writing, to national galleries, theatres, 
and public games. Here is a wide field of usefulness open to 
foundations.” 

His article on this subject, first published in 1833, shadowed 
forth the policy which has now, in spite of the opposition of 
bodies and persons interested in retaining local patronage, and 
influence arising from the power of dealing with estates, and 
selecting beneficiaries, been partially adopted by the Govern- 
ment and Parliament. The only point as to which Mr, Mill's 
opinions had undergone a change was on the question of the 
utility of endowments being held in the shape of land. In the 
essay referred to, he spoke of the evils of allowing land to pass 
into mortmain—adding that trustees ought to have no concern 
with the money, except applying it to its purposes. Their time 
and attention should not be divided between their proper busi- 
ness and the management of landed estates. He now felt that 
the only objections to the application of the produce of land to 
the uses of endowments would be obviated altogether by sepa- 
rating the management of the property from the administration 
of its income. If the management were placed under competent 
local agents, having charge of large districts, responsible alike to 
the public and the several institutions, and always accessible to 
the offers of cultivators and tenants of all classes, vast tracts of 
land in the country, and extensive areas covered with houses in 
cities and towns, would be opened to co-operative associations 
and others, whom the prejudices of private owners, in favour of 
fewer or more wealthy occupiers, might exclude. The Bill therefore 
proposed to repeal the mortmain Act of George II, which pre- 
vents land only from being devoted to charitable uses, leaving 
all other property to be so disposed of. It is not surprising that 
the House was unprepared for such a measure. It is only 
after repeated agitation that it is likely to succeed; but such 
tentative proceedings are obviously the practical course. A 
reform bill was introduced many successive years before it passed. 
It will, some day, probably be thought worth while to appoint a 
committee or commission to examine the subject. It will be 
found that nothing could be more moderate or just than the 
proposed measure: it secured the interests of the objects of the 
trust, and left the trustees unencumbered with alien duties, and 
at liberty to employ their undivided attention exclusively to the 
business of making the best use of the fund.* The great im- 





* This subject is discussed in a Paper read at the Social Science Associa- 
tion, on the 27th Jan. 1873—‘“‘On Lands held by Corporations, and on the 
Policy either of their Alienation or of Providing for their Management with 
regard to the Public Utility.” 
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pediment in the way of measures such as these, is the fact that 
almost every constituency contains a few persons, forming a 
compact body of much influence, whose importance in the loca- 
lity may be lessened by the withdrawal of public property from 
their control. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, in the article before 
referred to, points out the power of a small knot of persons in a 
constituency to turn the balance against any candidate who 
- te courage to take an independent view differing from 
em. 

The two next articles of the Land Tenure Programme (V. VI.) 
are for the encouragement of co-operative agriculture and the 
tenancies of small cultivators. Of the remaining clause (IV.), 
proceeding from Mr. Mill, the claim of the State to intercept 
by taxation the unearned increase in the rent of land; it is un- 
necessary here to say much. It has, perhaps, been subjected to 
more adverse criticism than any other part of the programme ; 
but it exhibits the elaborate care with which, in any great 
change, he endeavoured to guard existing interests. All who 
have read or heard the explanation which Mr. Mill has repeat- 
edly given of this suggestion know well that not the value of 
one farthing, of any realized or existing property, would be taken 
thereby: from any proprietor. To characterize the proposal, 
therefore—as has been done recently—as one involving the 
virtual confiscation of the estates of the great landowners, and 
whereby, as regards the present, most landed proprietors would 
be reduced to ruin, is a gross misrepresentation. 


So much space has been occupied in thus attempting to 
convey a just idea of the vast field over which Mr. Mill’s labours 
have extended, and upon which his autobiography is full of 
interest and instruction, that a multitude of subjects must still 
remain untouched. Of his work on the Subjection of Women, 
and in the cause of extending to them the political franchise, 
we need not speak. They have been more or less discussed 
‘n most houses and families. 

In December, 1859, appeared “ A Few Words on Non-Inter- 
vention,” + in which he pointed out the situation of Great Britain, 
“asan independent nation, apprehending no aggressive designs, 
and entertaining none, seeking no benefits at the expense of 
others, stipulating for no commercial advantages, and opening 
ts ports to all the world ; yet, finding itself held up to obloquy 
as the type of egotism and selfishness, and as a nation which 
thinks of nothing but outwitting and outgeneralling its neigh- 





* Contemporary Review, December, 1873, pp. 6, 7. 
+ Fraser's Magazine, vol. \x., p. 766. 
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bours. This was the continental estimate of English policy, 
What was the cause of this? First, was it not our common 
mode of argument for or against any interference in foreign 
matters, that we do not interfere in this or that subject ‘ because 
no English interest is involved? Secondly, how is the impres- 
sion against us fostered by our acts? Take the Suez Canal—a 
project which, if realized, would give a facility to commerce, a 
stimulus to production, an encouragement to intercourse, and 
therefore to civilization, which would entitle it to high rank 
among the industrial improvements of modern times. Assume 
the hypothesis that the English nation saw in this great benefit 
to the world a danger, a damage to some peculiar interest of 
England—such as, for example, that shortening the road would 
facilitate the access of foreign navies to its Oriental possessions, 
that the success of the project would do more harm than good 
to England—unreasonable as the supposition is. Is there any 
morality, Christian or secular, which would bear out a nation in 
keeping all the rest of mankind out of some great advantage, 
because the consequence of their obtaining it may be, to itself, 
in some imaginable contingency, a cause of inconvenience? If 
so, what ground of complaint has the nation who asserts this 
claim, if in return the human race determines to be its enemies! 
In the conduct of our foreign affairs in this matter, England had 
been made to appear as a nation which, when it thought its own 
good and that of other nations incompatible, was willing to pre- 
vent others even from realizing an advantage which we ourselves 
are to share.” The subsequent history of the Suez Canal has 
proved the errors of English diplomacy here pointed out. The 
remainder of the article on the few and rare cases—if any—in 
which interference in the domestic affairs of one nation by 
another is permissible, has probably not been, and will not be, 
— its influence in the subsequent and future history of the 
world. 

Mr. Mill’s sympathy with the downtrodden and oppressed, 
whether as slaves, while there still existed a slave power in 
America, or in the condition of their emancipated brethren in 
Jamaica, is well known. He saw from the first, as many 
clear-sighted persons in our country did—though perhaps they 
formed a minority—that the Civil War in America “ was an 
aggressive enterprise of the slave owners, under the combined 
influences of pecuniary interest, domineering temper, and the 
fanaticism of a class for its class privileges—to extend the term- 
tory of slavery.” A passage in his article on “ The Contest 0 
America,’* justifying the determined course taken by the North,is 





* Fraser's Magazine, Jan. 1862. 
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worth quoting as an emphatic rejection of a misplaced feeling of 
humanitarianism—a feeling which in a fitting case no one would 
have respected more than he. He says :—“I cannot join with those 
who cry Peace, Peace. I cannot wish it should be terminated 
on any conditions but such as would retain the whole of the 
territories as free soil. War in a good cause is not the greatest 
evil which a nation can suffer. War is an ugly thing, but not 
the ugliest of things ; the decayed and degraded state of moral 
and patriotic feeling which thinks nothing worth a war is 
worse,” 

There are some who say they find in this Autobiography evi- 
dence of self-sufficiency and self-giorification, and that it is 
defaced by egotism: Such charges appear amazing, not only to 
those who remember Mr. Mill’s entire freedom from self-asser- 
tion, and readiness to attribute to others even the merit of works 
or suggestions proceeding from himself, but to the readers of the 
Autobiography, who find throughout instances of the same self- 
abnegation. He is only bold and uncompromising in the asser- 
tion of what he deems right. Instead of egotism, he is, at other 
times, charged with sentimentality and weakness in ascribing 
such praise to others. One distinct proof of the absence of any 
thought of self-sufficiency or egotism is found in a passage in the 
Autobiography which has probably no parallel inany other personal 
memoir : “ Whoever,” he says, “either now or hereafter, may 
think of me, and of the work I have done, must never forget 
that it is the product, not of one intellect and conscience, but of 
three.” It isa painful example of the low pitch to which lite- 
rary criticism may at this day sink, to read a comment on it such 
as this: “ All touches of natural affection have been sedulously 
kept under or suppressed ; his brothers and sisters are only men- 
tioned as annoyances or checks to progress."* So far from 





* The tone of complacent triumph with which the author of an Article in 
Fraser’s Magazine, for Dec. 1873, acquaints his readers of the “rapid change 
of the public mind concerning Mr. Mill,” and of the “ startling cod/apse of his 
reputation which has happened,” since, as he says, Mr. Mill’s admirers met the 
“mildest protest” against his fame with “clamour and abuse,” might provoke 
asmile. He has probably reiterated this announcement so many times that at 
length he fancies himself “the public,” as the three tailors in Tooley Street 
styled themselves, “ We, the people of England.” It will, however, be a 
somewhat curious chapter in the literary annals of the day, if he should inform 
his readers in some future paper when and whence this “ mildest ” of protests 
issued, and who were the “audacious” delinquents who tried, and haw, to 
put down discussion. Was it put down because the answer was so complete 
that nothing was left to be said? At present, however, those who listen to 
every breath relating to the venerated object of their regard, have heard only 
of one unjust attempt to cast reproach on a pure and honourable life, which, 
when indignantly challenged, was found to be utterly unsupported by even the 
pretence of evidence. It cannot, however, but be regretted that a periodical 
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his brothers and sisters being mentioned as hindrances, Mr. Mill 
tells us expressly that, from the discipline involved in teaching 
them, which after his eighth year his father required, he derived 
the great advantage of learning more thoroughly, and retaining 
more lastingly, the things which he was set to teach. The 
insinuation that natural feeling was wanting, leads us to borrow 
a passage from the current number of the Workman’s Magazine 
(p. 385): “It was our good fortune,” says the writer, “to know 
Mr. Mill in early life. One of our class-fellows at University 
College was James Bentham Mill, a younger brother of John, 
and we (the younger ones) soon became very intimate friends, 
Strong mutual sympathies led to interchanges of visits during 
the long vacations and after we had left the college, so that we 
had frequent opportunities of seeing and conversing with the 
elder brother in his pretty cottage home at Mickleham, where 
the whole family spent all the summer months for several years, 

John Stuart Mill was, of course, then unknown to fame, 
but we well remember the impression he made on us by his 
domestic qualities, the affectionate playfulness of his character 
as a brother in the company of his sisters, and of the numerous 

ounger branches of the family.” 

_ Without further noticing comments such as that which has led 
us to introduce this reminiscence, it seems strange, as a corre- 
spondent of the Spectator touchingly remarks, “to hear accused 
of heartlessness and coldness in his affections the man over whose 
grave a chorus of friends has just been pouring. the strains of 
sorrowing love and gratitude, to hear of the ‘meagre nature, 
‘the want of homely hopes,’ ‘ the monotonous joylessness’ of him 
whose delight in nature and in music, whose knowledge of flowers, 
whose love of birds, whose hearty happiness in country walks 
with friends, whose long genial talks with those friends, have 
been so variously and beautifully delineated.” 

We are able to add to that chorus another strain issuing from 
the voices of some who, a few years ago, visited him in his 
southern home, and there learnt his genial powers of participa- 
tion and sympathy with various and dissimilar tastes. Mr. Mill’s 
fondnessfor natural studies and appreciation of historic associations 
had taken him much through Provence and Languedoc, parts 
of which they visited with him. None failed to be struck 
with the uncommon degree of affection and reverence with 
which he and his step-daughter were met in their neigh- 





so high in character as Fraser's Magazine should have admitted into its columns 
an Article that, first misrepresenting Mr. Mill, both as respects his words and 
works, then proceeds to draw unfounded inferences from them, which nothing 
but a prurient imagination could have suggested. 
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bourhood, and journeying with them was made doubly plea- 
sant from their cordial and warm reception by those to whom 
they were known. Mr. Mill’s conversation carried all vividly 
back to the Roman and medizval days, of which the ruins in the 
country round Avignon reminded him. Under his guidance 
every spot became replete with interest : “ One day we traversed 
the hills above Vaucluse”—we copy from the journal of one to 
whom Mr. Mill was before unknown—“ overthe mountains, among 
the wildest stony paths, through gorges, over dwarf box, lavender, 
thyme, cistus, rosemary, fragrant as*it was crushed under our 
feet, botanizing, talking, till finally we descended, as the day 
closed, to Petrarch’s fountain. Whether visiting the flourishing 
town of Carpentras, or ascending Mont Ventoux, he directed 
attention to a multitude of interesting objects, taking himself 
the most laborious part and exhibiting no symptom of fatigue.” 
“Apart from the charm of his converse,” writes another, “ there 
was the unceasing kindness with which he pointed out to one the 
rarer flowers, to another the geological formation, and again the 
peculiar construction of the several ancient remains ; and all saw 
and felt his delight at having brought them to the summit of the 
hill, on which stands the excavated and almost deserted town and 
castle of Les Baux, at a moment when they could behold the 
beauties of the lovely light of sunset shedding its glory over the 
valley of the Rhone.” 

“The life of one,” says the writer we have quoted, “ who lives 
and strives in opposition to the ideas of his age, will scarcely be 
expected to be a very bright and cheerful one ; but it is noble in- 
stead, and many a one will feel that for such nobleness he would 
exchange all that the world calls pleasant.” We have gathered 
enough from Mr. Mill’s works, and the testimony of others, to 
show that a career of unselfish devotion to the highest object on 
which man can be employed—the welfare of his fellow creatures 
—is consistent with every rational enjoyment of life, while it 
incaleulably increases the capacity to enjoy it. 





Art. VI.—Tuirp-Cuass Passencer TRAFFIC. 


HE most effective method of allaying the agitation which 
has begun in favour of governmental management of the 
English railways is probably that of removing, as completely as 
possible, all causes of just complaint of their management by 
their present owners. Now, one of the most reasonable com- 
plaints against them is, that railway travelling in England is 
excessively expensive: as a matter of fact the sum which, on an 
average, would enable a passenger to travel 100 miles in England, 
would enable him to travel 140 miles in France, and 288 in 
Belgium. As England is the country in which railways origi- 
nated, as English contractors, English engineers, and even 
English labourers have been employed in building various 
railways out of England, and as iron and coal are cheaper here 
than anywhere else, the fact that the cost of railways in England, 
and therefore of travelling upon them, is so much greater than 
that of railways and of railway travelling on the Continent, is at 
first sight not less astonishing than it is deplorable. Our rail- 
ways—about 15,400 miles in extent—have cost the extravagant 
sum of 553,000,000/., or at the average rate of 35,9441. per mile. 
This amazing outlay affords an adequate explanation of the great 
cost of travelling by rail in England. But notwithstanding this 
outlay, the present market value of English railways considered 
as a whole is 10 per cent. greater than that sum, exorbitantly 
great as it is; and both the receipts and profits which they yield 
are on the whole steadily increasing. 

Now, if the English railways are already worth more than the 
amount of their original cost, and if the aggregate profits to 
their shareholders are really increasing, the companies may 
reasonably be asked to lower their present scales of fares, and 
especially to give increased facilities of locomotion to the 
labouring classes. We say if the value and profits of the 
railways are increasing, for we freely recognise that asking the 
managers of an unprosperous business to lower their prices and 
to adopt the principle of “small profits and quick returns,’ 
might be justly described as a demand that they should incur 
risk of serious loss; but the request has a very different aspect 
if the business is already prosperous and on tue increase. Then 
the adoption of that principle may be rightly regarded as a 
judicious and prudent speculation, justifiable by appeal to expe- 
rience in similar cases. Moreover, any business which ministers 
to a want felt at one time or another by almost every member 
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of the community is, as a general rule, sure of success in 
proportion as it acts unreservedly on the principle of exacting a 
very small percentage of profit on each transaction, and especially 
of enforcing in every case payment in cash. Now the business 
of a large railway company is a business of precisely this kind. 
Of the different modes of locomotion as yet possible on land it 
offers the very best; it can offer it at a cheaper rate than 
that at which any other practicable kind of conveyance can 
be supplied; everybody wants to travel somewhere, at some 
time or other; and everybody expects and prepares to pay cash 
fordoing so. Here, then, are all the conditions for insuring the 
possibility of doing a large and successful business. Moreover, 
the steady and general rise in value of railway property provides 
an ample margin for covering even considerable risks in the 
shape of experimental lowering of fares, and the supply of 
additional facilities of rapid locomotion. The people, therefore, 
who through their representatives have granted to the several 
railway companies important privileges, without which they 
neither could have begun, nor can continue to carry on their 
business at all, may fairly claim that the charges for travelling 
by railway shall be adjusted in strict accordance with the prin- 
ciple in question. Indeed, not only are the people as a whole 
fully warranted in insisting on this claim, but, as we have shown, 
the railway shareholders will, owing to the very nature of their 
business, best consult their own interests in the long run—i.e., 
during a not very long series of years they will realize the 
largest amount of profit—by granting this claim as completely 
as possible. 

To their lasting credit, not only for possessing real insight and 
appreciation of true commercial principles, but for having the 
courage to act upon them, the directors of the Midland Railway 
Company began in April, 1872, the sensible practice of convey- 
ing third-class passengers at “ parliamentary fares” by all trains. 
We say “to their lasting credit,” for this bold and beneficent 
innovation was determined on in face of the disapproval, and 
even condemnation, pronounced by the chief managers of other 
great lines. Happily the prophecies of failure were falsified. 
In the course of the first half-year of 1873, the Midland Railway 
Company carried the enormous number of 8,403,272 third-class 
passengers, or 1,139,510 more than were conveyed by the same 
company during the corresponding half-year of 1872. There was 
adecrease of 4592 first-class, and of 346,325 second-class, during 
the same period. If we deduct the total of this decrease from the 
increase of third-class passengers, we find that the actual or net in- 
crease in the number of passengers carried during the half-year was 
788,593. It would be impossible to depict, and difficult even to 
(Vol. CI, No. CKCIX.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XLV. No. I. M 
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imagine, the manifold and very beneficent results, in the shape 
of business, mental development, health, and genera] enjoyment, 
produced by enabling upwards of three-quarters of a million of 
people within the space of a few months, to avail themselves of 
the advantages of locomotion. If only the great boon of cheap 
travelling can be conferred on the public by the railway com- 
panies without involving them in loss, the public may, as we 
have said above, justly claim it from them ; but how much more 
powerful do the reasons for the claim become, if it can be shown 
that one of the consequences of its concession will consist of an 
increase of profit to the companies themselves! That an increase 
of profit will be obtained from running third-class carriages with 
all trains, may be considered as already fairly proved by the 
actual experience of the Midland Company. Comparing the 
first half of 1873 with the first half of 1872 (the first quarter of 
which elapsed before the experiment in question was begun), we 
observe that the increase in the amount earned in 1873, by car- 
rying third-class passengers, was 50,4781. On the other hand, 
there was a decrease in the earnings from carrying first-class 
passengers of 706/., and in those from carrying second-class of 
40,9691. These sums, deducted from the former, leave 8803). 
as the net increase of earnings of the passenger traffic during the 
first half of 1873. It must be borne in mind, however, that this 
sum is far from representing the full amount of the increase in 
earnings, consequent on the change in question, for as that 
change was effected in the beginning of the second quarter of the 
year 1872, and as third-class passengers were therefore, during 
that quarter, already conveved by all trains, a comparison of the 
results obtained during the first half of 1872 and of 1873 
respectively, is, in so far as the second quarter of 1872 is con- 
cerned, a comparison only of the results obtained during two 
different but similar periods by the working of the same system; 
a correctly instructive comparison of the earnings during a period 
in which third-class passengers were conveyed by all trains, with 
those during a period before that practice was adopted, would 
be made by placing side by side the earnings of. the first quarter 
- only of 1872 and 1873 respectively ; then the pecuniary advan- 
tage of the change in question would doubtless become more 
strikingly apparent even than it does in the shape of the figures 
already given. But we have not at hand the data requisite for 
that comparison, and can therefore only ask our readers to bear 
in mind the fact just mentioned, when considering the import of 
the amount of the increase in the earnings, during the first half 
of 1873, beyond those of the first half of 1872. We have only 
to add, in respect to the experiment in question on the Midland 
Railway, that, as stated by the chairman of the company, 
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another satisfactory feature of that experiment consists in the 
fact, that while it has been effected the passenger train mileage 
has been reduced : in the first half of 1872 it was 3,532,800: 
but in the first half of 1873—notwithstanding the net amount of 
earnings had increased—the passenger train mileage decreased, 
and was only 3,275,669. Moreover, whereas the earnings per 
train per mile, during the first half of 1872, were 3s. 92d., they 
were 48, 6d. during the first half of 1873, and thus yielded an 
increase of 8}. per train. 

The wise policy boldly exemplified by the Midland Railway 
Company, has been adopted more or less completely by several 
other companies, and with results which decisively demonstrate 
the expediency, even from the shareholders’ point of view only, 
of running third-class carriages with every train, asa general rule, 
on every railway in the kingdom. The experiment has been 
tried on the North Staffordshire line, and comparing the passenger 
traffic during the first half of 1873 with that of the first half of 1872, 
we find that “ the first-class remained pretty much as it was before. 
There had been a falling off of 50,000 passengers in the second- 
class department, and an increase of 284,000 in the third, with an 
increase of 4377/. in the revenue. This showed,” as the chair- 
man justly remarked, “ how great a boon had been conferred 
on third-class passengers by the new arrangements.” The report 
of the directors of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany is to the same effect. In the first half of 1872 that 
company conveyed 13,891,278 ordinary, and 5706 contract pas- 
sengers, for the sum of 498,146/:; but in the corresponding half- 
year of 1873 the same company conveyed 15,054,008 ordinary and 
6189 contract passengers, for the sum of 537,3781. During the 
latter period the increase in the number of ordinary passengers 
was thus 1,162,730; in the number of contract passengers, 433 ; 
and in the amount of money, 39,232l—the increase in the 
number of passengers being at the rate of 84 per cent., and in the 
amount of money 8 per cent. It would be found, however, that 
this increase of the number of passengers had been confined to 
those who travelled third-class : in the first-class passengers there 
was a diminution of 902; and in the second-class passengers of 
479,299 ; while the third-class passengers had increased 1,643,021. 
The changes in the passenger traffic on the North Eastern Rail- 
way are of a similar kind. In the half-year ending June, 
1872, this railway carried 588,666 first-class passengers, 1,544,024 
second-class, and 7,361,200 third-class. In the corresponding 
half of 1873 the numbers were—559,673 first-class, 878,843 
second-class, and 9,758,425 third-class. It thus appears that 
during this period there was a decrease of 28,993 first-class and 
of 670,181 second-class passengers, and that the increase in the 
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number of third-class passengers was no less than 2,397,295, 
These important and very significant changes in the passenger 
traffic were accompanied, notwithstanding the great decrease in 
the number of second-class passengers, by an increase of revenue 
from it during the first half of 1873 to the extent of 73,0001. 
So great have been the changes in the passenger traffic of this 
company that, as stated by its chairman, “out of 100 persons 
who now travel by the North Eastern 86 travel third-class.” 
The chief competitors of the Midland Railway—viz., the 
London and North Western and the Great Northern, have been 
forced in self-defence to convey third-class passengers by nearly 
the whole of the trains running on those lines. In respect to the 
London and North Western line we can only state the general 
results experienced during the first half of the years 1872 and 
1873 respectively. They are as follows :— 
1872. 1873. Increase. 
Number of Passengers... 17,360,857 ... 19,290,085 ... 1,929,228 
Receipts from Passengers £1,505,520 ... £1,624,093 ... £118,573 
It thus appears that the increase in the number of passengers 
carried was nearly two millions, and as the number of trains 
carrying third-class passengers on the London and North Western 
line has been greatly increased, we may fairly assume that the 
greater part of the increase of nearly two millions in the number 
of passengers and of nearly 120,000/. of revenue, is due to the 
fact that third-class passengers are now conveyed by a consider- 
able proportion of the fast trains. . 
Turning to the Great Northern Railway and comparing the 
experience of the first half of 1873 with that of the first half of 
1872, we find the facts to be as follows :—In 1873 there was an 
increase of 21,508, or 7 per cent., of first-class passengers; a 
decrease of 125,664, or 25 per cent., of second-class passengers; 
an increase of 699,835, or 68 per cent., of third-class passengers. 
If the decrease in the number of the second-class be deducted 
from the aggregate increase in the number of the first and third, 
the net increase in the number of passengers carried is seen to 
be 595,679. The increase of income from the passenger traffic 
was no less satisfactory. There was an increase of 27111. or 
25 per cent., in the receipts from the first-class ; a decrease of 
19,5751, or 29 per cent., in those from the second-class ; and an 
increase of 47,404/., or 46 per cent., in those from the third-class. 
After the amount of the decrease in the second-class receipts is 
deducted from the amount of increase in those of the first and 
third there is left a net increase of 30,5781. Surely this result, 
at the very threshold of the experiment too, is sufficiently satis- 
factory ; and, in view of it, we cannot help feeling some surprise 
at the ungracious manner in which the able chairman of the 
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company reluctantly recognises and acquiesces in the success of 
running third-class carriages with all trains as an established 
fact. He said at the last meeting of shareholders :—“I think 
our neighbours the Midland were rather hasty in coming to the 
conclusion of carrying third class passengers by every train. I 
think if they had only confined themselves to three or four trains 
a day in carrying third-class passengers, they would have found 
it better to their advantage. . . . However, they did not 
see fit to act in that way, and the result has been as I have 
stated.” Nevertheless, the public has cause to be thankful that 
the Great Northern Railway Company is presided over by a 
gentleman who is sagacious enough to descry the path along 
which, for the sake of self-preservation, the company must 
proceed, and who has the resolution to enter on it, although that 
resolution is a virtual reversal of his own judgment, while the 
success consequent on its adoption is a practical condemnation of 
the policy he had recommended. 

The influence of the admirable example of the Midland is 
already making itself felt on the Great Eastern and on the 
Great Western lines ; but in one respect, at least, the manner in 
which that influence is manifesting itself is so remarkable that 
it ought, we think, to become generally known. Imitating the 
Midland Railway Company the Great Western announces in 


large type. on large placards, posted at its principal stations :— 


“ THIRD-CLASS TICKETS ARE ISSUED BY ALL TRAINS ;” 


But, unfortunately, here the likeness of the conduct of the 
Great Western to that of the Midland stops; for immediately 
following this satisfactory announcement is printed in type so 
small that middle-aged people, sitting in the carriages at the 
stations where the placards are placed, need the aid of spectacles 
in order to read it :— 


‘“* EXCEPT THE FOLLOWING EXPRESSES, VIZ. :— 


The 9.0 am., 10.15 am., 11.45 am., 4.50 p.m. 5.0 p.m. and 9.0 p.m. 
(Limited Mail) ‘Trains from Paddington, and the corresponding Up Trains 
leaving Bristol at 7.50 a.m., 12.9 p.m., 2.45 p.m., and 12.40 am. (Limited 
Mail), New Milford at 2.45 a.m. oa 8.10 a.m., Weymouth at 5.35 a.m. and 
12.30 p.m., and the Branch Trains running in connexion with them.” 


As many of the working classes are obliged to be frequent 
travellers even by the Great Western Railway, and as both time 
and money are alike precious to them, they were, no doubt, 
immensely elated when they read that big letter announce- 
ment, “Third-class tickets are issued by all trains ;’ but our 
readers will imagine their disappointment when they came 
to scrutinize the placard, and thus to learn that there are four- 
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teen trains running daily on the main line, besides all the trains 
running on the various branch lines in connexion with these 
main line trains, by which third-class passengers are not allowed 
to travel! Surely these numerous exceptions to the general 
statement in the big letter announcement degrade it to the 
level of a mere advertisement trick ; and, if so, the sooner it is 
withdrawn the sooner will the public cease to be misled, and the 
better for the credit of the Company which now puts it forward. 
It is the more vexatious and disappointing, because while 
working men whose time is in a pre-eminent degree not only 
money but very life, have especial need to travel quickly, the 
trains they are excluded from are precisely those which ought to 
convey them—viz., “the expresses.” We say “ought” for 
the reason already mentioned—viz., that inasmuch as Parliament 
grants great and exclusive privileges to each of the railway 
companies, they owe it to the people which Parliament repre- 
sents to convey third-class passengers by those trains now that 
experience has shown they can do so not merely without loss 
but with the certainty of an ample and increasing profit to the 
shareholders. It is, indeed, to be regretted that a great public 
company like that of the Great Western Railway should con- 
descend to make use of a delusive artifice in advertising, in 
order to seem, at first sight, on a level with its rivals; but in 
common with “the million,” who are compelled to travel by it, 
we feel that it is much more to be regretted that the Directors 
of this important line have not the courage to adopt in its 
entirety the bold, beneficent, and successful policy of the Com- 
panies which they merely affect to imitate. We are sorry to be 
obliged to add, however, that great and persistent pressure will, 
seemingly, have to be applied to them before they consent to 
adopt it, for at the last half-yearly meeting of the Company, its 
Chairman, Sir Daniel Gooch, said :— 

“TI was never an advocate for carrying third-class passengers by 
all trains. I do not think it was a wise step that the railway com- 
panies took when they commenced this system.... We have 
not adopted it so far as express trains are concerned, and I hope it 
will not be done.” 


Sir Daniel Gooch seems to regard the results of the partial 
experiment already tried of giving increased facilities of loco- 
motion to third-class passengers on the Great Western line as 
condemnatory of the innovation. He complains of it thus :— 


“Tt involves usin avery large expenditure in lengthening stations; 
it has also, I believe, involved us in a large loss of revenue, for if you 
look at the facts you will find that in the last six months we carried 
7160 more first-class passengers than in the corresponding half-year, 
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and we took 64241. less in money—that arises, no doubt, from the 
passengers travelling shorter distances. But we come to second-class, 
and there we lose 315,463 passengers and 47,4671. We carried in 
third-class 2,081,334 more passengers, and took 82,728/. more in 
receipts. The result is this, we carried in the half-year 1,772,277 
more passengers for 28,828/. of revenue, which is something like 4d. 
per passenger. I contend that that has been a heavy loss to us in 
money, in the punctuality of the trains, and in every way, and that 
the railways were unwise to act as they have done in creating such a 
large change at one time.” 


A man who espouses a bad cause undertakes a difficult task ; 
but it becomes incomparably more difficult if he is obliged to 
defend that cause by weapons which may be readily turned 
against himself. Sir Daniel Gooch is unfortunate in having to 
express his opinions concerning third-class passenger traffic, and 
at the same time to defend them by a statement of facts; for 
while his opinions point in one direction his facts point in the other. 
Referring to the recent increase of third-class trains on the Great 
Western line, he says,—“ it has, I believe, involved us in a large 
loss of revenue ;” and he expresses this belief in face of the fact 
which he states immediately afterwards—viz., that the revenue 
from the passenger traffic during the half-year in which third- 
class passengers were carried by all trains except the expresses, 
was 28,828/. more than it was during the corresponding half- 
year of 1872—a period preceding the date when the change, 
such as it is, in favour of third-class passengers was effected. 
But the result. of the experiment is not fairly indicated by that 
sum: though the receipts from the first-cluss passenger traffie 
during the period in question fell off to the extent of 6424/, 
there were 7160 more first-class passengers carried than during 
the corresponding half-year of 1872. This diminution cannot 
therefore be ascribed to the increase of facilities for travelling in 
the third-class; but, as stated by Sir Daniel Gooch himself, 
“arises, no doubt, from the [first-class] passengers travelling 
shorter distances.’ It is clear, therefore, that the sum re- 
presenting this change in the first-class passenger traffic cannot 
be included in a correct estimate of the result of running third- 
class carriages with all trains except the expresses. Now 
during the first half of 1873 as compared with the first half of 
1872, the increase in the number of third-class passengers was 
2,081,334, and the increase in the amount received from them was 
82,728/.; but simultaneously the decrease in the number of 
second-class passengers was 315,463, and the decrease in the 
receipts from them was 47,4761. Having deducted the amount 
of the decrease in the number of second-class from the amount 
of the increase in the number of third-class passengers, and the 
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amount of the decrease of the receipts from the second-class 
from the amount of the increase of receipts yielded by the 
third-class passengers, we find the correct result to be a net 
increase of 1,765,871 passengers, and of 35,252I. of revenue, 
Seeing this handsome increase of revenue as an accompaniment 
and direct consequence of the change in question, the share- 
holders, who are now rejoicing in the receipt of a 5? per cent, 
dividend, will, we imagine, be scarcely disposed to look on that 
change in the light in which it is regarded by their chairman, 
It still remains for him to prove to them that the change has 
entailed upon them “a heavy loss in meney,” and we cannot 
help thinking that he will need to resort to much statistical con- 
juring in order to enable himself to do so, During the first 14 
weeks of the second half of 1873 the total gross earnings were 
1,537,684/., or 88,8381. more than they were during the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1872; and if, as may be fairly assumed, the propor- 
tion between the increase of expenditure and that of receipts 
continues the same during the two periods, the dividend to be 
declared at the next half-yearly meeting of shareholders will be 
at least as great as, and will be probably greater than the last one. 

Sir Daniel Gooch’s complaint that the change has “in- 
volved the Company in very large expenditure in lengthening 
stations,” is indeed quite intelligible; but this expenditure 
cannot be rightly regarded as forming part of the alleged “heavy 
loss :” it is simply a prudent investment of additional capital in 
order to provide the conveniences absolutely necessary for the 
transaction of a rapidly growing and at the same time thoroughly 
sound business. Any merchant or manufacturer at the head of a 
great and thriving concern, who is unwilling to enlarge his esta- 
blishment and appliances for carrying it on to such an extent as 
may be found necessary for its efficient conduct, is rightly looked 
upon by his rivals as a man whose business energy is flagging 
and whose spirit of enterprise is becoming extinct. In sucha 
case competition effects a transfer of the business in question 
from the hands of the man who has passed the meridian of 
mental vigour to those of men whose enterprising energy proves 
them to be still in the ascendant. But in the case of the chair- 
man and directors of a great railway company like that of the 
Great Western, which possesses a monopoly of a large part of the 
carrying business throughout the West of England, the stimulant 
and corrective influence of competition cannot be brought to bear 
upon them; and unless it happens that among the shareholders 
there is at least one who is sagacious and far-sighted enough to 
urge upon the managers that a thoroughly enterprising, coura- 
geous, and liberal administration of the business confided to 
them will prove at once the most profitable and the most per- 
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manently conservative of the Company’s interests, the only 
efficient corrective of the conduct of those managers is public 
opinion. The chairman and directors of the Great Western 
Railway seem to be especially in need of its invigorating in- 
fluence. An increase of passenger traffic to the extent of 
3,500,000 a year, consequent on running third-class carriages 
with all trains, except the expresses, is likely indeed to tax their 
energies severely, and perhaps, therefore, we ought to feel no 
surprise when we hear their chief spokesman deploring the 
“large change at one time,” which has entailed upon them an 
amount of work seemingly beyond their strength. But while 
uttering this complaint, he should not be allowed, we think, to 
mislead the Great Western shareholders and the public at large 
as to the nature of the consequences of the large increase of 
third-class passenger traffic which, as it seems, he dislikes and 
deplores: it has not involved the company “ in a large loss of 
revenue,” but, on the contrary, has considerably increased it ; 
“the very large expenditure in lengthening stations” is in reality 
a profitable investment ; “the heavy loss in the punctuality of 
the trains,” which indeed all travellers by the Great Western 
suffer from and deplore, therefore, quite as feelingly as Sir 
Daniel Gooch himself, he will surely be able to remedy when he 
and his co-directors have been duly invigorated by the tonic 
influence above-mentioned ; and the “heavy loss in every way ” 
which he also alleges and mourns over, as a consequence of the 
“large change at one time,” will probably be seen by himself, 
when he recovers from the mental shock produced by that 
change, to be a figment of his imagination as unreal as the loss 
of revenue of which he complains. 

We are credibly informed that until a few years ago third-class 
passengers on the Great Western line were regarded as consisting 
in great part of thieves and vagabonds, and that, as a whole, 
they were looked upon with scarcely less suspicion than aversion, 
and we know that until last year a minimum amount of 
facilities was afforded them for travelling on that line. It is to 
be hoped, however, that the prejudices against them which its 
officials have long entertained, but which have been already, in 
great'measure, overcome, will soon wholly disappear, and that Sir 
Daniel Gooch becoming convinced of the soundness of the policy 
inaugurated by the Midland, will adopt it in its entirety on the 
line over the administration of which he presides. 

Referring to the Great Western Railway we venture here on 
aslight digression before completing our remarks on third-class 
traffic. There seems 'to be a strong and justifiable feeling in the 
minds of most persons in the suburbs, access to which is afforded 
mainly by that line, that its directors are intent on secluding 
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those suburbs as far as possible from metropolitan invaders, by 
refusing them facilities for cheap and frequent transit to and fro; 
and to prove the truth of this suggestion, several persons have 
directed our attention both to the table of suburban fares, which 
certainly are unreasonably high, and to the time table, which 
shows how reluctant the directors are to facilitate the movement, 
and thus to encourage the settlement of people along their line. For 
example, the first station out of London, (.¢., the first beyond 
Westbourne Park, where the tickets are collected), viz., Acton, 
which is now a widespreading suburb whose inhabitants are, for 
the most part, obliged to be in London daily during business 
hours, is actually prevented from communicating with London by 
means of the Great Western Railway during some hours of each 
day. During nearly the whole of the three busiest hours of the 
morning, it is impossible for any one in London to reach that 
suburb unless he undertakes the journey by omnibus or makes 
the long circuit from Broad Street, City, by the North-London 
Rail ; for no Great Western train from London stops at Acton 
between 8.38 and 11.25 a.m., an interval of nearly three hours. 
And again no down-train stops at that station between 11.25 
a.m. and 1.42 p.m., another interval of more than two hours and 
a quarter. We may also mention that during the period between 
7 and 8,25 p.m.—a period in which a large class of persons are 
desirous of going home—no train stops at the first, and therefore 
the one which might be the most conveniently accessible, suburb 
on that line. The arrangements of the up-trains evince the 
same policy: all persons who find it inconvenient to go to 
town so early in the day as 10.3 a.m., must nevertheless do so, or 
else remain per force at Acton until 12.16, unless they choose 
to spend an hour in omnibus or to go by the North-London to 
Broad Street, where, if they want to go to the West End, they 
are still miles from their destination. The number and time 
arrangements of the trains which run on Sunday are doubtless 
significant of the policy above indicated, but perhaps also 
indicate that a majority of the directors are in respect to 
passenger traffic, at least, strict Sabbatarians. Precisely on the 
only day when the hundreds of thousands of toiling Londoners 
have time in which to get out into the country in order to refresh 
themselves during a few hours by its beauty and pure air, the 
number of trains by which they can reach the country directly 
westward of the metropolis would be ludicrously, if it were not 
deplorably small. As we have adverted to the week-day com- 
munication with the first station out of London we may mention, 
that no one living in Acton can leave for London between 9.3 
a.m. and 3.9 p.m., or again between 4.58 and 8.7 p.m. But 
the greatest grievance of all complained of by the residents along 
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the Great Western line is that no train leaves Paddington for 
any station on that line on Sunday night after a quarter past 
nine o'clock! This primitive arrangement by which all persons 
living along that line are not allowed to remain in the metropolis 
later than 9.15 p.m., has continued precisely the same during 
the whole of the last thirty years, and, we must confess, reflects 
great credit on the truly paternal government of the Directors, 
who evidently exercise jealous care for the preservation of the 
traditional habits and morals of the people confided to their 
charge. 

Returning from our digression we observe that the chairman 
of the Great Eastern Railway seems in respect to third-class 
passenger traffic to be in sympathetic accord with the chair- 
man of the Great Western. At the last half-yearly meeting of the 
Great Eastern shareholders, Mr. Lightly Simpson said— 


“You will remember that in April, 1872, the Midland commenced 
carrying third-class passengers by every train, and other lines have 
followed their example. The result up to the present time has been 
a large increase in third-class traffic, and a material falling off in second, 
so that, on the whole, while largely increasing our quantities and 
affording great facilities to the public, it has not materially benefited 
our receipts. The practice is now continued by our neighbours, and I 
do not think at this stage we are prepared to say what our course of 
action will be ; but we shall certainly hark back if we find our revenue 
isat all diminished thereby.” 


Passing to the railways south of the Thames we find the 
whole group wholly undisturbed by the startling innovation of 
running third-class passengers by express trains, which is pro- 
ducing the great revolution in passenger-traffic on the lines 
tunning northward already indicated. On the other hand, one 
of the subjects which exercised the minds of the shareholders of 
the South Eastern Railway at their last meeting was the expedi- 
ency of raising the fares of that line ; but the proceeding was 
evidently regarded as a very hazardous one, and probably will 
not be adopted. The chairman (who is by no means in favour 
of the policy adopted north of the Thames) “quite agreed with 
those who argue that there is a mode of increasing passenger 
fares which results in obtaining less money.” 

The question of fares was not even mooted at the last meeting 
of the shareholders of either the London, Chatham, and Dover 
line, or of the South Western line; but “the unsatisfactory 
state of the dividends” yielded at present by the London and 
Brighton line, caused a lively discussion of the subject of fares 
at the last meeting of the shareholders of that railway. One of 
them, Mr. Morrin, proposed that an advance of 5 per cent. upon 
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the average be made upon the passenger fares, that the fares by 
excursion trains be increased, and “that no abatement upon 
‘return’ penny-a-mile tickets be henceforth allowed.” The 
proposal was, however, met by a decided negative, the experi- 
ment of raising the fares had already been tried, and had 
resulted in such a diminution of passenger traffic, and conse- 
quently of revenue, that the directors recognised the wisdom of 
retracing their steps as speedily as possible, and are not likely 
to be tempted to repeat their costly error. “In June, 1868, 
when the fares were raised, they carried 8,000,000 passengers ; 
in 1869 they carried only 7,782,000; but that year the fares 
were reduced, and they carried 8,891,000; the next year, 
9,970,000, and in 1872 they still progressed, and carried another 
million passengers.” The Chairman remarked respecting Mr. 
Adams, who made this statement, that “he deserves great 
credit for having years ago predicted the result when others 
thought very differently,” and mentioned the following facts in 
respect to the traffic receipts during the period in question :— 


“When the fares were increased in 1868 and 1869, the traffic 
receipts for the twelve months were 1,274,000/., but in 1869 and 
1870 they were only 1,283,000/., showing during the twelve months 
during which the increased fares were in force an increase of only 
9,0007.; in fact, practically they had been stationary. Then they 
began to reduce the fares, and although it took some little time before 
that alteration produced an effect upon the traffic, still in the next 
twelve months, 1870 and 1871, the traffic increased by 37,0001, 
bringing it up to 1,320,000/. for the half year. ‘Then the operations 
of the reduced scale got into full work, and the result was that in 
the next two years the receipts increased from 1,320,000/. to 
1,520,000/. In other words, when they increased the fares they 
did not increase the traffic; but when they reduced them they 
increased the receipts 100,000/. a year, for two years successively, 
and that rate of increase was now being maintained in a satisfactory 
manner.” 


With such an experience as that, it would be nothing short of 
insanity again to attempt a raising of the fares. 

These important experiences, though not identical with those 
which we have previously dwelt upon, and which had exclusive 
reference to the effects of largely increasing the facilities of loco- 
motion of third-class passengers, nevertheless point in the same 
direction, and afford powerful encouragement to railway directors 
generally to rely on the millions rather than on the thousands of 
passengers for the augmentation of their receipts and profits to 
an extent likely to prove permanently satisfactory. 

There is only one other point to which we will invite the 
reader's attention before closing this article: we refer to the 
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expediency of granting return tickets to third-class travellers. 
This boon is required in order to complete the beneficent revo- 
lution we have been considering, and indubitable success of 
which we think has been fairly proved by the evidence we have 
adduced. It is difficult to imagine that the reasons which prove 
it to be expedient to grant return tickets to first and second- 
class passengers do not apply with equal force in respect to the 
third. The benefit to the labouring classes of granting third- 
class return tickets would be incalculably great, and we believe 
that, excepting the Passenger-Tax, the sole objection to doing so 
consists in a traditional indisposition, astonishingly vital in 
England, to give due heed to the rightful claims of the lower 
classes even when doing so would he followed by a reflex action 
eminently advantageous to those initiating the movement. 

We have only to add, in conclusion, that due consideration of 
the facts we have mentioned, both by the various railway com- 
panies who have not ventured to practise the system which those 
facts prove to be eminently judicious as well as beneficent, and 
by the public at large, will tend, we believe, to insure the 
speedy adoption of that system on every railway in the United 
Kingdom. For the sake of the toiling millions in this metro- 
polis, who, by breathing the sea-air from time to time, would 
derive from it fresh supplies of health and vigour, and indeed of 


life itself, we appeal especially to the shareholders of the chief 
railways south of the Thames to “ better the instruction” afforded 
by the several experiments we have described, and thus to confer 
on those millions an estimable boon, while at the same time 
benefiting themselves. 





Art. VIT.—Mepicat Cuaritry: Its Extent anp Asusss, 


1, Reports of the Committee and Sub-Committees appointed 
to inquire into the subject of Out-Patient Hospital Ad- 
ministration in the Metropolis. London: 1871. 


. Our Medical Charities and their Abuses, with some Sug- 
gestions for their Reform. By Wittiam O'HANLON, 
Manchester : 1873. 


. Hospital Out-Patient Reform. No.1. Facts and Figures. 
By H. N. Harpy. London: 1873. 


. Letters to the Governors and other Subscribers of St. George's 
Hospital. By Ont or THE1r NumBer. London: 1872. 


. Letters to the “Times” and “ Lancet” on Famine, Fever, 
and Public Charities. By Sir CuaRLEs TREVELYANY, 
K.C.B. London: 1873. 


. Sanitary Economics: or Our Medical Charities, as they 
are,and as they ought to be. By A. P. Srewart, MD. 
London : 1849. 


. Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London for 1873. 
London: 1873. 

. Second Annual Report of the Local Government Board. 
1872-3. London: 1873. ; 


. Metropolitan Asylwm District. Abstract of the General 
Account of the Managers for the Half-year ending 29th 
March, 1873. 


10. — dedicated to the Ratepayers of London . London: 
873. 


11. Hints for the Subscribers to the Metropolitan Free 
Hospital. London: 1873 (Printed for Private Circulation). 


’ - poor always ye have with you,” is a saying which, so far 

as history records, has been applicable to man in all ages, 
in all countries, under every variety of social and political con- 
dition, and it is true still. Enthusiastic social reformers may 
predict a future for humanity when crime will be unknown, 
when the production of all that is needful for the satisfaction of 
the material wants of every member of the human family will 
be always assured, and when the distribution of what is pro- 
duced will be so wise and equitable that those forms of suffering 
denoted by the terms “poverty” and “destitution” will no 
longer constitute a distinctive feature of human life; but 
there are, unfortunately; too many and too good reasons for 
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fearing that that future is still very far off, that this generation 
and many after it are sure to have the poor still with them, and, 
therefore, that charity in its multiform aspects will long continue 
one of the most important among the many beneficent agents of 
civilization. 

But there are two kinds of charity: one seeing clearly into 
the character and conditions of its objects, the other blind; one 
wise, the other foolish; one beneficent, the other injurious. 
Clairvoyant, wise, and beneficent charity raises its objects, 
develops their resources, trains them to habits of self-help, and 
calls forth in them a spirit of independence ; but blind, foolish, 
and injurious charity, even while temporarily benefiting its 
recipients, permanently degrades them: not perceiving the 
real nature of its applicants, it gives to those who are not really 
in need, and those who may be needing only temporary help, it 
converts into permanent pensioners on its bounty ; moreover, it 
gives to those who clamour most, and neglects those who, being 
too modest or too feeble to make themselves heard amid the 
crowd of competitors for its favours, suffer in silence; it dis- 
courages thrift and prudence; it induces habits of carelessness, 
improvidence, and helplessness; and it both generates and fosters 
that spirit of dependence which is the chief source of pauperism 
in this country. 

Surely, then, it behoves all classes, above that of the pauper 

himself, thoroughly to acquaint themselves with the twofold 
nature and opposite effects of charity! For by thoroughly 
understanding that nature and those effects we shall be enabled, 
while promoting the cultivation and development of true charity 
to an extent commensurate with the real necessities of suffer- 
ing humanity, to restrain—if not wholly suppress—that spurious 
charity which, as a worker of evil, is one of the greatest enemies 
enlightened philanthropists have to contend against at the 
present day. Asa slight contribution to the elucidation of this 
difficult subject, the following pages will, we hope, prove useful 
to those who concern themselves in bettering the condition of 
the poor. 
_ Charity presents itself in so many aspects that it would be 
impossible for us to treat: profitably of «ach within the compass 
of an article ; we propose therefore in ti is article to deal only 
with medical charity, and mainly with it in so far only as it 
is observable in the British metropolis. 

The amount known to be expended in the shape of medical 
charity in London is astonishingly great, and is increasing every 
year. Great, however, as that amount is, the aggregate sum of 
all that is expended privately, and of which no record exists, 
must also be enormous. Moreover, several of the public institu- 
tions engaged in the administration of medical charity give either 
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inadequate or unsatisfactory information respecting their income 
and expenditure, and none at all respecting their accumulated 
funds. The income of the great majority of the medical charities 
consists mainly of donations, annual subscriptions, and occasional 
legacies ; but that of the three largest hospitals—viz., Guy’s, St. 
Bartholomew’s, and St. Thomas’s—is derived almost entirely 
from real and funded property, the produce of endowments. In 
nearly all cases the income of the several institutions exceeds the 
expenditure ; and the surplus—very often a considerable one— 
is invested year by year as it occurs. The aggregate amount of 
such investments becomes in many instances a very important 
reserve fuud—in some instances so large indeed as ultimately to 
yield the largest proportion of the income of the institution in 
question. We regret that the information given concerning 
these invested funds is in manv cases notably deficient, and in 
many others is withheld altogether. Perhaps experience proves 
that the less the charity-giving public knows of the existence or 
extent of “invested funds,” the more easily are its benevolent 
feelings excited, and the more abundant are its subscriptions ; and 
therefore that, as a matter of policy, a minimum amount of in- 
formation concerning those funds is volunteered to the public, to 
which urgent appeals for help are continuously made in the 
public journals. 

We present beiow a tabular statement concerning the metro- 
politan hospitals, dispensaries, and asylums; but for want 
of sufficient data we are obliged to present it in a very defective 
state. Moreover, we are far from claiming that the list here given 
of 79 hospitals, of 43 dispensaries, of 5 asylums for lunatics, and 
4 asylums for idiots and imbeciles, is complete even as respects 
number merely, for we believe there exists in the metropolis 
many small medical charities of which we have no knowledge ; 
indeed, there must be such, for new ones are constantly springing 
up. In the list here supplied we have endeavoured, in the case 
of the hospitals, to state the number of beds appropriated to 
patients in each, the number of in-patients and of out-patients 
respectively treated during each year, the yearly income and 
expenditure, and the amount of invested funds. It will be 
observed that only in respect to the amount of income is the state- 
ment, even in appearance, approximately complete. We give the 
fullest information we can under the other headings—defective 
though it be—for what it is worth, and, indeed, as we shall 
find, it is worth a good deal. 

In compiling these tables we have taken the facts from the 
last published reports of the hospitals themselves, in all 
cases in which we are able to obtain those reports; and in the 
majority of cases the reports we have used are those published 
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this year, and which relate to the year 1872. In respect to the few 
hospitals of which we have not received the reports, we have de- 
pended on “Low’s Hand-book to the Charitiesof London for 1873,” 
which in most cases refers to the state of the medical charities 
in question in 1871, instead of in 1872. In respect to about 
the half of the dispensaries we have also depended on that 
work. We have expended much time and care in endeavouring to 
make the analysis here presented as accurate and as complete as 
— ; and though we are painfully conscious that it is far from 

ing complete, it is, at all events, sufficiently so to form an 
adequate basis for the argument which we shall hereafter build 
upon it. 


le showing the number and names of the Metropolitan Hospitals, the num- 
ber of Beds, and the number of In- and Out-patients treated in each; also 
the amount of Income; Expenditure, and Invested Funds of each. 





! 
Expen- |Invested 


In- Out- 
diture. | Funds. 


patients. | patients, Income. 





0. . | No. No. £ £ £ 
1| Cancer Hospital... 14. se cos 06g 000 oe 836 | 9,156] 6,470 ae 
2) Charing Cross Hospital =... ... see eee eee tee 15,928 | 9,925 L 20 801 
3) Chest, City of London Hospital for Diseases of the 13,538 9,954 a 
| Chest, Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 12,588 | 17,166 393 | 30,321 
Chest, Infirmary for Consumption and Diseases of the she 1,913 553 467 ual 
6) Chest, National Hospital for Consumption and Dis- 
eases ofthe (Ventnor) ... 22. 1.0 coe vee one 
Chest, National Sanitorium for Consumption and 
I sk eck vale. Sek, ace. haok | ode ape 0 08 as a oo 
§) Chest, Royal Hospital for Diseases ofthe... ... ... | ... 4,806 | 4,016 
§) Chest, North London Hospital for Consumption 
| and Diseases of the ... ... sso coe coe coe one L 2,334 
) Children, Belgrave Hospital for... ... re 
Children, East London Hospital for ... 
Children, Evelina Hospital for ... ... 
| Children, Hospital for Sick... ... ... 
H Children, North Eastern Hospital for 


18 | 9,215 


| Children, Royal Infirmary for ... ... 
| Children, Victoria Hospital for Sick ... 
| Children, Home for Sick... ... ae 
| Crippled Boys’ Industrial Home... 
bow! Home Pein anse dam 
tipples’ Nursery ... 
| Dental Hospital - eae ea ae 
| Dental Hospital, National ... 
Fever Hospital, london... ... 
Fistula, St. Mark’s Hospital for ... i ole: 008 Beas ‘ie : 
an iia IS a iy i 2 5,5 95 33,700 
Great Northern Hospital ...0 2. se see cee one 23,655 | 3,706 | oe 
SE a a ae 5 see 
Hip Disease in Childhood, Hospital for ... ... ... S 991 | 920 
|Hom@opathic Hospital... ...0 00. 0 cee cee cee ae 5 3 6,500 
Incurables, Hospital for ae 30,854 
| emrablos, Britich Home “e pO ey re 20,978 
8 Hospital, Spanish and Portuguese... ... ... aa 2 98: 1,984 ees 
| King’s College Hos DE ch day sen, 0 aa : 9,382 | 20,339 
Hospital for Diseases Of ... ... ss see oe “a 3s 590 500 
lee cgd ten. cen. “en” a00 cae 2 5,658 636 
I ad, ce ir se wee oes ven 3 35,480 | 196,792 
lying-in Hospital, British 0.0.0.0 oe. ce eee oe 562} 1,727] 1,161] 2,100 
Lying-in Hospital, City of London ... Se are 2,036 | 1,460 9,910 
|Lying-in Hospitai, General... ... 5.0... aes = os Ag G6 



































his sum includes the value of the Hospital buildings. cs 
the “ Medical Report” of this Hospital, the number of ‘‘ Attendances” only is stated—viz., 10,924. We 
me the ** Cases” would form about a third of that number. 


CL. No. CXCIX.]—New Senuzs, Vol. XLV. No, I. N 
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| In- | Ont Expen- lar 
Beds. * [patients. ipatients. Income, diture, | Funds, 
No. No. No. | No. £ 2 | 2 
40 | Lying-in Hospital, Queen Charlotte’s ou ase eee | 636 3,078 | 1,812/ 90 
41 Mase politan Convalesent Institution ... .. «.. 380 3,194 ae 8,424 . 6 
42 | Metropolitan Free Hospital... ...  ... see see eee 277 (| 30,624 | 4,790 | 3,959 a 
43 | Middlesex Hospital wa ger bee si0 1,882 | 20,471 | 36,403*| 7,500 | 15, 
44 | Nervous System, Hospital for Diseases of w6 am :000 | 1,924} 1,060| .. 
45 | Nervous Diseases, National Hospital for the Special 
Treatment of .. os ot en 7,000 695 932 7 
46 | North London, or University Colle lege | Hospital «| 160] 1,777 | 17,263 | 12,901 | 12,451 | 40,00 
47 | Ophthalmic Hospital, Central Lo one i sak 5,607 | 1,079 437) 437 
48 | Ophthalmic Hospital, Royal London... ... 1. "| ee 1,300 18,700 | 4,828 
49 | Ophthalmic Hospital, Royal South London ~~ ne 3,486 | 1,150 825; 40 
50 | Ophthalmic Hospital, Roya: a ae 08 36 351 9,257 | 2,021 | 1,460] 8251 
51 | Ophthalmic Hospital, 'Vestern .., 0... see eee cee | one 59 1,941 577 2 é 
52 | Orthopedic Hospital, City 0.00... 0... cee cee eee | eee on 1,189 | 2,084 869 | 1,002 
53 | Orthopedic Hospital, National... ... 0.4. ee one 24 ~ 1,962 | 1,957] 1,889)... 
54 | Orthopmdic Hospital, Ruyal.. wwe | 1,474 ge 3,210 | 2,836 155 
55 | Paralysed and Epileptic, National Hospital for the | 100 see 2,222 | 5,670 | 4,201 ia 
s Various special Funds of] ... wip 6,765 pe 
56 Poplar Hospital A eee At RN eee eee Ge 262 2,774 | 2,277 | 2,215) 1,74 
57 | Royal Free Hospital _... as os om ee ee ae 46,392 7,077 « 
58 | Royal Surrey County Hospital ach 60 ane fx 2,194 
59 | St. Rartholomew’s ‘Sagal, including ‘Home at 
Highgate ... ... .. i 710 | 6,000 | 100,000 | 40,000 we e 
60 | St. Gener s Hospital. ... vee cee eee | 850 | 3,554 | 18,612 | 22,783 | 21,496 |101,555 
61 | St. George’s Convalescent Hospital ies 86x 659 ca 4,192 oye Was 
62 | St. Mary’s Hospital ... .. MDI I) IS |} 165 |1,777. | 20,783 | 13,576 | 9,876 | 16881 
63 | St. Thomas’s Hospital ...0 20.0... cse cee eee eee | 0 620 | 6,000F | 66,000 | 39,000 is oa 
64 | Sea Bathing Infirmary . a ere ir ae we son an 
65 | Seaman’s Hospital ... .. toe 00d oon ove | 100] 2,981 1,671 | 7,086 | 9,738 | 108,000 
66 | Skin Diseases, British Hospital for :.. oe sae 3,891 2,424 981 | 9,600 
67 | Skin Diseases, Hospital for... .. os tae oe 10,000 eee oo | 
68 | Skin Diseases, National Institution for <1... |... a ose oa a 
69 | Skin Diseases, St. John’s Hospital for ... .. ... 14 ass 347 an 
70 | Small Pox Hospital... ... iA ees ee ae as 2,000 cee | ww 
71 | Stone, St. Peter’s Hospital for 0. sce eae | eee 66 | 2,000] 1,197] 1,035). 
72 | Throat, Hospital for Diseases of ...-.. ee tee | nee 151 3,134 | 2,865 | 2,334) 
73 | West London Hospital... ... 0... 0. oe eee eee | 63] 407 | 20,240] 2,794] 2,202)... 
74 | Westminster Hospital ... we ae | 191] 1,802 | 26,279] 8,588 | 8,241 | 13,2 
75 | Women, Hospital for Diseases peculiar to el “ses gan 300 ” 1 
76 | Women, Hospital for... ssl). os 262 | 3,172] 6,098 roe ee 
77 | Women and — Samaritan Hospital: for” sid ra 262 6,622 | 4,278 | 3,070 
78 | Women’s Hospital ... ... a ae 10 103 3,661 | 1,001 809 
\ 58,382 | 830,019 | 538,627 





* Including amount of Samaritan Fund, 233/., and of Legacies received during 1872—25,093/. 


+ Stated conjecturally. 


Table showing the number of Patients, the Income and Expenditure, and th 
Invested Funds of the Metropolitan Dispensaries. 

















| wo. of | Ex- 
. Weise. |P atients. | Income, penditure. 
NO. | 
| | 2£ £ 
1 | Bloomsbury .. a ae ees a 1,197 a 
2 | Brompton Homeopathie .. eee Ale ae aly: can. ~ 400 ane 
3 | Camberwell, }rovident 0.0... ce ce eee te te ee | oh ov es 
4 | Camden Town a a ers ae ee 189 
5 | Chelsea, Brompton, and Belgrave... ees ae ee 566 
6 | City a 13,360 1 220 1,150 
7 City of London and East London «.: | 6,191 812 eee 
8 | Clapham ooh. ee | ne 371 431 
9 Clare Market, Publie Dispensary i700 4,754 660 628 
10 | Ear, a Dispensary for Diseases of ... | 7,000 | 300 vee 
11 | Easte: 0 00s | 8,707 | 490 wee 
12 Farringdon, General 2. sce oe 27,186 | 398 546 
13 sbur: 6,000 | 541 599 
14 Haverstock Hill Provident Ss na son 
| 
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Ex- | Invested 
penditure. 


No. of 


Name. Patients, Tucome. 


Fands, 


- | @ £ 

Holloway and North Islington ee 8,469 15 a | «x 
Mmagion and North London Provident slate and athe oe ae adaes tt 
Islington... ... es’ cio eta ee, ee 998 | 
Kensington ipa Siig. oa.. s alies | Selig alle: Allien Sake iri 5,032 595 
Kilburn, General i Sed Pace ake “Sek ae. Sah dee. “aoe ete da 
Metropolitan ditk -06e ie” Hah Noe , 820 
North-West London, for Children .. oe ta ie 2 
Paddington, Provident ... .. 
— a : 
Queen Adelaide’s ms 
Koyal Maternity Charity «. 
Royal Pimlico... 
Royal ~—_ oie. 
Rupture Soc! os 
a Gacete ont St. James's |. 
St. John’s Wood .. <a. 4 
St, Marylebone, General ... 
St. Marylebone, Provident 
St. Pancras and Northern... nee 
Skin Diseases, Western | Dispensary f for 
South Lambeth . ee ee oe “aa 
Surgical Aid Society .. ink ee es ok eee a ae ae ; 1,700 

oe om oe ee 600 em ae Wel oe eee 17,415 








Surrey 
Tower Hamlets ... 
Truss Society Po ee ea ee oe oe 
PME soca, cee: cee. nce, see 060 tee see een ns eee 1,000 
Western ee ee ee ee ee ee aia a dee ose 
GNI on NG, cy sayy cen axe wag ae 28,311* “a. 
Westminster General dk ts ‘nae. en? a) ab Se ae 490 492 1,100 
253,665 


Se See eS See eeEse 


























* This number includes 21,850 ‘‘ Temporary Cases.” 


The following summary statement represents approximatively 
the total number of persons, exclusive of paupers, who, during 
the year 1872, were recipients of medical charity in the 
metropolis : — 

Total number of In-patients as recorded in Table 
DE. mietmnmenmniimunminaanun TRG 


Estimated number of In-patients of hospitals 
from which we have no return, say ......... 1,618 


Total number of In-patients............seeeee...eee 


Total number of Out-patients as recorded in 
BORO Baneceiie ss. coecevecnsese consunvmnen Tae 


Total number of Dispensary Patients as recorded 
iM Table TE. ..ccsvessscccccesccescevessecccsccsssce §SES,GG5 


Estimated number of Out-patients of 6 Dispen- 
saries and of 11 Hospitals from which we have 
NO TEbUIN, SAY.ce---seccscccererccessccescccocscsecee 56,215 


Total number of Out-patients .......ccceeeeeeeee. ——— 1,140,000 
Total number of In- and Out-patients............ 1,200,000 


N 2 
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We believe that the total number of patients here given will 
prove to be nearly correct. Whatever amount of error it may 
contain is likely to consist mainly of omissions. Several hospitals 
and dispensaries report, not the number of patients treated 
during the year, but the number of times patients have 
attended; and as of course one patient may attend several 
times, the number of attendances is no reliable index of the 
number of patients treated ; but in all cases in which atten- 
dances and not patients are reported we have made a careful 
estimate of the probable number of patients treated, and have 
recorded that number so that exaggeration has been scrupu- 
lously excluded. Therefore the total number of patients here 
stated represents the aggregate number of patients attending 
the various hospitals and dispensaries mentioned in the tables; 
and as we know several dispensaries not mentioned in Table IL. 
exist in the metropolis, it is certain that, if the reports actually 
published are true reports, the number of persons in receipt of 
gratuitous medical relief must, in fact, be greater than that 
which we have stated. 

The hospitals from which in respect to out-patients we have 
obtained no return are 11 in number, and there are 6 dispen- 
saries mentioned in Table II., exclusive of the Provident Dis- 
pensaries, the patients of which are not enumerated. It seems 
to us probable that if the number of out-patients of these 
hospitals and the number of the patients of the dispensarics 
were added together the total would be near upon 125,000. 
However, to insure that we understate rather than overstate 
the number, we have estimated them at less than half of 
that number ; and for the sake of obtaining a round number 
as a total, we have stated them at 56,215. The statistics 
of the Provident Dispensaries we have omitted altogether, as 
they do not properly come within the category of medical 
charities. 

The aggregate income for 1872 of the whole of the medical 
charities concerned in affording medical relief during that year 
to 1,200,000 persons was as follows :— 
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Income, stated, of 70 Hospitals supported by 
Endowments, Legacies, Donations, and Sub- 
scriptions ....+.. ecccccccececseecccscoseccee SOG,020 
Income, not stated, of 8 Hospitals ‘of the same class 29, 378 
Income, stated, of 35 Dispensaries supported by 
Endowments, Legacies, Donations, and Sub- 
scriptions ........ ccccccccccese. 90,026 
Income, not stated, of 1 Dispensary, SAY se 
Besides this enormous sum of £600,000 
provided and administered by voluntary agency, there was 
a compulsory levy in the shape of poor-rates on behalf of 
Pauper Patients during 1872 as follows :— 
Proportion of Poor-rates paid for the ordinary Medical 
Relief of the Poor ...... seceeees 
Paid by the Metropolitan Parishes through the agency ‘of the 
Metropolitan Asylum Board for— 
Hampstead Hospital .......seeee--seeee newts 2,859 
Homerton Small-pox Hospital. aa 
Homerton Fever Hospital .........c00.s--- 6,391 
Stockwell Small-pox Hospital _ nee “Sane 
Stockwell Fever Hospital ................00. 4,698 
Total sum contributed for providing gratuitous 
Medical Relief of the Poor, exclusive of Lunatics 
and Idiofs, during 1872 ....c...cccccseseseeseeee 
Cost of Lunatics :— 
In St. Luke’s — pes by voluntary 
agency .. coc encccecees 
In Bethlem Hospital supported “by voluntary 
agency .. 
Pauper Lunatics, chiefly i in “Colney Hatch, “Han- 
well, and the City of London Asylum, and paid 
for by poor rates, the amount of which in 
BOGE) WOK. cas sagadnccaassscncatescéucseassesscessess: LOGO 


Cost of Idiots and Imbeciles :— 
In Earlswood Asylum, sven by hacen 

agency .. , cocccceseces ces coccceece 26,857 
In Leavesden ‘Asylum® etdsen tetera deneineceuvievenn:: Ee 
In Caterham Asylum*.......cccce...cosccesscsssceeeee 44,123 
In Hampstead Hospital*, say a 


Total amount contributed by voluntary and com- 
pulsory agency to provide for the gratuitous 
medical aid of all kinds afforded ei or in, the 
metropolis in 1872 . ondan sea enmenent .- £994,378 


24,817 


£665,848 


198,530 





* These Asylums are paid for by the metropolitan parishes through the 


_ agency of the Metropolitan Asylum Board. 
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In estimating the yearly cost of ‘he Hospitals and Asylums 
under the direction of the Metropolitan Asylum Board we have 
taken the cost, as stated officially, for the half-year ending 
March 29th, 1873, and have doubled it. 

We have just explained that the tables given above do not 
comprise every medical charity in the metropolis, and we are by 
no means sure that we have not considerably understated the 
amount expended in the gratuitous support and medical care of 
lunatics; but we are quite certain that the total sum—nearly a 
million of pounds—here shown to have been provided by the 
metropolis during 1872,as payment for the medical care and needs 
of a part of its population suffering from diseases of various kinds, 
is not more, but less, than the sum actually contributed. On 
examining the results here presented, and bearing in mind that 
the population of the metropolis within the police circle is now 
nearly 4,000,000,* we observe that those results may be con- 
cisely expressed in round numbers as follows :-— 

An amount equal to nearly eightpence per head of the whole 
population is spent annually in supporting idiots and imbeciles. 

An amount equal to one shilling per head of the whole 
population is spent annually in supporting lunatics. 

An amount equal to three shillings per head of the whole 
population is spent annually in the voluntarily gratuitous medical 
relief of patients not afflicted with mental disease. 

An amount equal to fourpence per head of the whole popula- 
tion was spent in 1872 on the compulsorily gratuitous medical 
relief of persons not afflicted with mental disease. 

These statements are based on the assumption that the income 
and expenditure of the voluntary medical charities equal each 
other, as is the case with the income and expenditure of the 
institutions under the direction of the Metropolitan Asylum 
Board. The ordinary expenditure of the voluntary medical 
charities, in the majority of cases, is, however, less than the 
income; but for reasons which we shall hereafter mention, we 
consider it expedient to regard the amount-of income as the 
measure of the expenditure. 

Unfortunately we haye no means at present available by 
which we can learn what proportion of the population of the 
capitals of Ireland and Scotland are recipients of medical 
charity, what is the aggregate cost of all its forms in each of 
those capitals, and what is the average cost of it per head of all 
its recipients: we say “unfortunately,” because if a just com- 
parison of the number in proportion to the population receiving 





.* Allowiny for the known increase of London we assume that its popu- 
lation at the end of 1872 was 3,939,470. 
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medical charity, and of the cost of it per head in Dublin and 
Edinburgh could be made with the number and cost in London, 
such a comparison would, we believe, be very instructive, and 
would probably show that both the number and cost per head 
are much greater in London than they are either in Dublin or 
Edinburgh. 

But even in Manchester, where wealth abounds in a maximum 
degree, the cost of voluntary medical charity is, in proportion 
to the population, far less than it is in London, if the value of 
the land and buildings occupied by the charities both in Man- 
chester and London be not taken into account. Mr. O’Hanlon, 
whose admirable paper on the Medical Charities of Manchester 
was read to the Manchester Statistical Society last February, has 
shown that, according to “the most recent available reports,” 
the present annual expenditure in medical charity in that city, 
exclusive of the annual value of the land and buildings occupied 
by the various institutions, is 35,6551. Now this sum divided 
equally among the whole population would yield to each 
member of it 1s. 42d. ; whereas, exclusive of the amount paid by 
the metropolitan parishes for pauper patients, and exclusive of 
the value of the land and buildings ‘occupied by the London 
Medical Charities, their aggregate income during 1872 was 
600,0001., which, divided equally among the whole metropolitan 
population, would yield 3s. to each person. It thus appears 
that, in proportion to the population, more than double the 
amount spent in Manchester is spent in London in the shape of 
voluntary medical charity. In Manchester one person in every 
five receives such charity ; and if the total amount expended were 
divided equally among its recipients, each would receive 6s. 43d. ; 
but in London, although the number of recipients in proportion 
to the population is much greater than in Manchester—being 
in fact three persons out of every ten, the sum available for 
voluntary medical relief in London during 1872 would, if divided 
equally among the 1,200,000 recipients of it, yield 10s. to each 
of them. 

Let us now glance at this question of cost in another aspect. 
We possess no information respecting the actual cost per week 
of in-patients of the several London hospitals; we have reason 
to believe, however, that the cost is very much greater in some 
hospitals than it is in others. We doubt if in any London hos- 
pital separate accounts are kept of the cost of in-patients and of 
out-patients respectively. But there are institutions which afford 
medical relief to out-patients only, and there are institutions 
which take charge of in-patients only: the former are the dis- 
pensaries; the latter are the convalescent hospitals and the 
asylurs for the insane or imbecile. We have no information of 
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the weekly cost per head of inmates of the convalescent hos- 
pitals; but we have precise and authoritative information on 
this point concerning several asylums. 

During the half-year ending the 29th of March, 1873, the 
weekly cost of each inmate of Leavesden Asylum was 7s., and at 
the Caterham Asylum during the same period it was 7s. 7d. 
At the Fisherton Asylum the weekly cost is 11s. At Earlswood 
the cost in 1865 was 12s. 4d.; but in 1872 the cost had risen to 
17s. 8d. For reasons which will become apparent hereafter, we 
shall ignore the increased cost of the inmates of Earlswood since 
1865. Now the average cost per week of each inmate at these 
four Asylums is 9s. 53d., and the average cost means the cost of 
maintenance of the patients including their clothing, main- 
tenance of the officers including their salaries, as well as the 
medical and other charges. As the in-patients of the London 
hospitals find their own clothing, it might be supposed that their 
cost in other respects would not exceed the average cost of 
patients in the asylums just mentioned—say 9s. 6d. each per 
week. But in order that we may make a liberal allowance for 
each patient in the London hospitals, we will assume it to be 
12s. 6d. each per week, or 2d. more than the cost in the most 
costly of the asylums—viz., that of Earlswood ; and as every one 
can testify who visits that establishment that its provisions, ad- 
ministration, and style are first class, it will be admitted, we think, 
that the in-patients of no hospital supported by public charity 
ought to cost more per head than do the inmates of Earlswood. 
The average length of time during which patients remain in the 
Manchester hospitals is about four weeks ; and we shall assume 
that patients remain, on an average, the same length of time in 
the London hospitals. The total number of in-patients of the 
voluntary London hospitals during 1872 was, as we have shown, 
about 60,000. The weekly average cost per head of this 
number being 12s. 6d. and the average length of their 
stay in hospital being four weeks, their total cost would be 
150,000/. Deducting this amount from the total cost of the in- 
and out-patients—viz., 600,000/., we find the remainder to be 
450,000/. to provide for the treatment of 1,140,000 out-patients, 
and this sum divided equally among them would yield close upon 
7s. 103d. to each. 

The ascertained average cost of treating patients at seven 
different dispensaries in Manchester was 2s. 6d. each, and this 
we understand is a greater sum than they are supposed to cost 
in London: certainly, 2s. 6d. per patient is in our opinion 
amply sufficient to pay all expenses of carrying on a thoroughly 
efficient dispensary. The reports are now lying before us of 
three dispensaries—viz., “The Royal South London,” “The 
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Islington,” and “The Chelsea, Brompton, and Belgrave.” The 
first refers to the year 1869. In that year the total expenditure 
of the institution was 1004/, 8s., and the number of patients 
treated by it in the same year was 7000; dividing the money 
spent by the number of patients treated, we find that the cost of 
treating each patient was 2s. 103d. The report of the Islington 
Dispensary refers to 1872. In that year the total expenditure 
was 998/., and the number of patients treated was 14,654; the 
treatment of each of these cost, therefore, 1s. 43d. The report 
of the “Chelsea, Brompton,and Belgrave” also refers to 1872. The 
expenditure that year was 566/., and the number of patients 
treated was 6697 ; in this case division of the money spent by the 
number of patients treated shows that they cost 1s. 84d. each. 
Adding the cost in these three cases together and dividing the 
total by three we find the aggregate number of patients treated 
at the three dispensaries—viz., 28,351 cost 1s. 113d. We enter- 
tain a strong opinion that the treatment of patients at the dis- 
pensaries is, as a general rule, quite as skilful, careful, and suc- 
cessful as is the treatment of the out-patients of hospitals: there- 
fore, in assuming the average cost of hoth classes of patients in 
the metropolis to be 2s. 6d. each, we believe we over-estimate 
the-necessary cost, and certainly we do not under-estimate it. 

Now we have shown that, exclusive of the value of the land 
and buildings occupied by the metropolitan medical charities, 
their income in 1872 was 600,000J.; that, assuming the total 
cost of the 60,000 in-patients treated during that year to have 
been, as it might have been, 150,0001., there would have remained 
a balance of 450,000/. available to defray the cost of the treat- 
ment of the out-patients, including those treated at dispensaries ; 
and that the average cost per head of the treatment of out- 
patients. including those treated at dispensaries, is not in many 
institutions, and ought not generally to be, more than 2s. 6d. 
But if the sum just mentioned of 450,0001. be appropriated 
for the treatment of such patients, then the treatment of the 
1,140,000 of them in London during 1872 must really have cost 
78. 104d. each! If, on the other hand, they did not really cost, at 
the utmost, more than 2s. 6d. each, or collectively 142,500/., 
then the amount of the difference between that sum and the 
sum mentioned above as available for the treatment of the class 
of patients in question—that is to say, 307,500/.—was sub- 
scribed in excess of what was needful for the treatment of the 
whole of the patients who were treated through the agency of the 
voluntary medical charities in the metropolis during 1872. How 
that vast sum was actually appropriated is a question we must leave 
the givers of medical charity to ask, and the administrators of 
that charity to answer. 
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In stating the aggregate income of the London medical 
charities, we have done so without regard to the value of the 
land and buildings occupied by them. It is manifest that if to 
the income already stated 5 per cent. on the value of the land 
and buildings in question were added, that income would be 
enormously increased. We have no means of knowing, even ap- 
proximatively, what the value of those lands and buildings is. 
But the value of those belonging to the medical charities of 
Manchester seems to have been fairly ascertained, and Mr. 
O’Hanlon has given a separate statement of the value of those 
belonging to each charity. The total value of the whole of 
them appears to be 839,8101., and 5 per cent. on that amount is 
41,9901. 10s. Now, seeing that the amount of medical charity 
administered in Manchester is, in proportion to the population, 
considerably less than that administered in London, we may 
fairly assume that the value of the land and buildings used by 
the charities in London is quite as great in proportion to its 
population as is the value of the lands and buildings used by 
the charities of Manchester in proportion to its population. The 
population of London is about 72 times that of Manchester. 
Multiplying the alleged value of the lands and buildings of the 
Manchester medical charities by 73, we find that the value of the 
lands and buildings of the metropolitan medical charities is 
6,508,527/.—or, say in round numbers, six millions and a half! 
Five per cent. on this sum is 325,0001, which, added to the 
income of those charities as already stated—viz., 600,000, 
bring up the total income to the respectable sum of 925,000I. 
This amount divided among the 1,200,000 recipients of medical 
charity in London would yield to each 15s. 5d. The total 
number of medical men in London is about 3500, and the 
enormous sum just mentioned would suffice to insure to each of 
— 2641. a year, irrespective of any private practice they may 

ve, 

Being unable to do more than hazard a conjecture con- 
cerning the value of the property occupied by the 78 hospitals 
and 37 dispensaries the incomes of which we have endeavoured 
to state, we must content ourselves by mentioning the value of 
the land and buildings of only one—a very important one cer- 
tainly—viz., St. Thomas's. The land on which that magnificent 
hospital now stands was bought—and very cheaply it is said— 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works for 95,0001, and 50001. 
was given for the roadway. The buildings were estimated to 
cost, according to the original contract, 330,0001. To furnish and 
complete the establishment in every respect, in the style in 
which it is finished, can scarcely fail to bring up the total cost 
to 500,000/. We may add that the hospital is designed to con- 
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tain 600 beds ; that if the land, buildings, furniture, &c., should 
cost half a million, each bed will cost 8331. 6s. 8d., the interest 
on which is 16s. a week, or 3s. 6d. a week more than the total 
cost of the food, nursing, &c., of each patient. So that, supposing 
the current weekly expenses per head of the patients in St. 
Thomas’s is limited to 12s. 6d. (and this is supposing a good 
deal), the charge of 5 per cent. interest on the capital sunk in 
providing each bed, when added to that 12s. 6d., will swell the 
weekly cost of each patient to 1l. 8s. 6d. The cost of Poplar 
Hospital is at the rate of 30/. a bed, the weekly interest on 
which is 7d.; so that a patient may be provided with the same 
quality of food, nursing, and general care in Poplar Hospital for 
13s. 1d. per week as that which in St. Thomas's will cost 
11. 88. 6d.—or, in other words, the sum which provides 100 beds 
in St. Thomas's would provide 217 beds in Poplar Hospital. 
Though unable to give any authentic information concerning 
the cost of the various metropolitan hospitals and dispensaries 
supported by endowments or voluntary contributions, we can 
give the cost of the hospitals and asylums under the direction of 
the Metropolitan Asylum Board. The following statements 
respecting these institutions are official :— 
Cost of Land, Construc- 
Number of Beds. tion, aud Furniture. 
53,000 
Homerton _,, a ae 200 ae 45,000 
Stockwell Small-pox Hospital... 102 eee 40,000 
Homerton +s a ae 102 yee 32,000 
Leavesden Asylum «- - 1,809 eee 157,000 
Caterham . sea 1,882 i 160,000 
4,271 £487,000 


Name. 
Stockwell Fever Hospital sais 176 


In consequence of the outbreak of relapsing fever in the 
metropolis during 1870 the managers of the above hospitals 
and asylums caused a temporary hospital to be erected at 
Hampstead for the reception of patients suffering from that 
fever. The hospital was afterwards enlarged, and used as a 
small-pox hospital. When it was no longer needed for small- 
pox cases it was thoroughly disinfected, and is now used for the 
reception of 580 imbeciles. The cost of this hospital we are 
unable to state, but it can scarcely have been less, we presume, 
than 33,0001. This would bring up the total cost of the hos- 
pitals in question to 520,000/.; and, in fact, we learn that “the 
total amount raised by the managers for the purchase of land 
and the erection and fitting up of their several establishments 
has been somewhat over half a million, which is repayable, with 
interest, in equal instalments spread over sixty years.” 
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If to the conjectural estimate given above of the cost of the 
medical charities supported by endowments and voluntary con- 
tributions we add the actual cost of the institutions under the 
management of the Metropolitan Asylum Board, we find the 
total cost to be above seven millions of pounds; and even this 
sum does not include the cost of either the County Lunatic 
Asylums—Hanwell and Colney Hatch, or of the City of London 
Lunatic Asylum, or of the workhouse infirmaries. 

In closing these remarks on the cost of the land, buildings, 
and furniture of the various medical institutions above adverted 
to, we cannot help directing attention to an astounding contrast 
of the total sum expended on the hospitals and asylums under 
the management of the Metropolitan Asylum Board with that 
expended on St. Thomas's Hospital: leaving the Hampstead 
Hospital out of the account, we see that the six other hospitals 
built by that board at a total cost of 487,000/., contain collec- 
tively 4271 beds; whereas St. Thomas’s Hospital alone has cost 
about the same sum, and will contain only 600 beds! 

In writing the preceding pages we have had three objects in 
view: First, to show what is the proportion of the metro- 
politan population which is habitually receiving medical charity ; 
Secondly, to show what is the annual cost of that charity; 
and Thirdly, to show that the total cost of the 60,000 in- 
patients, and of the 1,140,000 out-patients, who were under 
treatment during 1872 was extravagantly great—was, in fact, at 
least 300,000/. more than it ought to have been, even on the 
assumption that there is no extravagance in respect to the land 
and buildings occupied by the charities—an assumption which 
will itself perhaps be held to be very extravagant indeed. But 
we shall now proceed to inquire whether the 1,200,000 recipients 
of medical charity in London are really and truly proper objects 
of such charity in any rational sense of that term. 


On the census night, April 3rd, 1871, the population of London 
was, within the tables of mortality, 3,251,804; within the Parlia- 
mentary boundaries, 3,008,101 ; within the limits of the Metropolis 
Local Management Act, 3,264,530; within the London School 
Board District, 3,265,005; within the police circle, 3,553,092. 
The police circle comprises a considerable number of important 
centres in which there must be medical charities, consisting chiefly 
of dispensaries, but comprising also a few hospitals not included 
in the list given in the beginning of this paper. We know, for 
example, that Acton and Ealing have each a dispensary of their 
own. Croydon, also within the police circle, is so large that 
we feel sure it must have at least one medical charity of its own. 
Hackney, Stepney, Fulliam, Stoke Newington, Bow, Bromley, 
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Greenwich, Deptford, Woolwich, Wandsworth, Putney, Tooting, 
Streatham, Hampstead, and Lewisham are several among the 
numerous suburbs in which dispensaries are almost sure to 
exist; and it will be observed that none of these places are 
represented in the tables we have given. Therefore, if we take 
the number of the population within the metropolitan police 
circle as the basis of comparison with the number of patients 
treated gratuitously during the year 1872, we shall certainly 
under-estimate the proportion of the London population re- 
ceiving such charity in that year. We prefer, however, to under- 
state our case, and hence take the number of the population 
within the police circle as our standard. The population of the 
United Kingdom is increasing at the rate of 705 per day ; and as 
the metropolitan population forms about an eighth of the whole, 
its increase is at the rate of about 88 per day. Allowing for 
this increase, we find that the total population within the police 
circle at the end of 1872 was 3,939,466 ; we therefore speak of it 
in round numbers as 4,000,000. We have shown that the number 
of patients treated during 1872 was 1,200,000. Now 1,200,000 
constitutes exactly 30 per cent., or three-tenths of the whole popu- 
lation in question ; and it is, in fact, highly probable that if we 
knew what is the number of patients treated gratuitously in the 
various suburban centres just adverted to, we should find that 
the total number of the recipients of medical charity really 
forms a third of that population. But assuming it to be only 
three-tenths, this enormous proportion cannot fail to strike with 
astonishment any one who considers it for the first time. 
Indeed it seems at first sight incredible that in the wealthiest 
metropolis in the world medical charity should have assumed 
the colossal magnitude which it actually presents; and, as a 
matter of fact, such incredulity is in a certain sense justified, for 
the enormous development which metropolitan medical charity 
has attained is a phenomenon of recent years. 

The extraordinarily rapid increase in the number of persons 
receiving gratuitous medical relief in proportion to the increase 
of the general population is exemplified by the following facts. 
In 1830, at eight hospitals which at that date supplied advice 
and medicines to out-patients, the total number of such patients 
was 46,435 ; but in 1869 it had arisen to 277,891. This more 
than fivefold increase took place during a period in which the 
metropolitan population had only a little more than doubled. 
The rapid increase in the number of out-patients at St. Thomas's 
and at St. George’s Hospitals fairly exemplifies what has taken 
place, and what is still taking place, at the medical charities 
generally. Until 1834, St. Thomas’s Hospital was without an 
out-patient department. At that date the practice of prescrib- 
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ing for and supplying medicines to out-patients began ; and the 
number of out-patients increased so rapidly, that in 1842 it was 
found necessary to add to the professional staff a second 
assistant-surgeon and two assistant-physicians. In 1858 the total 
number of out-patients at this hospital was 38,268; in 1861 the 
number was nearly 42,000; and in 1869 it had reached nearly 
66,000. Duning the seven years between 1863 and 1870, the 
number of out-patients at St. George’s Hospital rose from 14,853 
to 18,923, being an increase of nearly 30 per cent. The Royal 
Albert Hospital at Devonport “was established in 1861, on the 
ordinary principle of a free hospital ; but before it had been six 
years in operation, the number of its out-patients was found to 
be so increasing that it threatened to absorb the whole revenue 
derived from subscriptions, and to leave nothing for the in- 
patient department, which consisted of fifty-five beds” Mr. 
O’Hanlon shows that “the average number of patients treated 
annually at St. Mary’s Hospital (Manchester) during the periods 
of five years ending 1861, 1866, and 1871, were 5161, 7463, 
and 10,537 respectively. The earliest year referred to in the 
published table is 1856. In that year 2149 patients were 
received ; in 1871 the number was 12,002, the population having 
increased 12 per cent., but the patients 450 per cent.” ‘The 
number of patients “ under treatment iv 1836 at all the hospitals 
and dispensaries in Manchester and Salford was 34,835. The 
population of Manchester and Salford and the suburbs in 1831 
was 261,584, and in 1841, 339,734. Assuming the rate of increase 
to have been uniform during the intervening ten years, the 
population in 1836 was 300,600. In that year, therefore, one 
person in every eight and a-half was in receipt of charitable 
medical relief. Making the calculation in the same way—viz, 
on the basis of the published reports, we have in 1872 one in 
every four and a-haif in receipt of charitable relief. No doubt, 
the increased supply of charitable medical institutions has in- 
creased the demand for their assistance ; yet the fact remains the 
same, that the proportion of the population which, by applying 
for medical charity, confesses its inability to make suitable pro- 
vision for a time of sickness has almost doubled within the last 
ten years.” 

Statistical facts respecting the whole administration of medical 
relief, other than that in the shape of private practice, in a town 
like Manchester are much more easily obtained than they could 
be in respect to the whole administration of medical relief 
afforded in the metropolis, and Dr. O'Hanlon has furnished a very 
instructive analysis of those facts as they present themselves in 
Manchester. He gives valid reasons for assuming that in Man- 
chester and Salford there are from 20,000 to 22,000 paupers, 
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and that about “40,000 working men are attended solely by 
their own club-doctors in time of sickness.” He estimates more- 
over, that the number of “the middle and upper working classes 
who, in all cases, pay the ordinary medical fees,” to be about 
120,000. “ Deducting these,’ he remarks, “along with the 
members of the friendly societies and the paupers—or say a 
total of 180,000—from the whole population, we find that the 
95,000 patients treated by the various hospitals and dispensaries 
are derived from the remaining 330,000, and bear the proportion 
of one to every three and a-half. Whilst then, there are at the 
bottom of the social scale at least 20,000 paupers, there is imme- 
diately above these a stratum of 330,000 persons, in which one 
in every three and a-half is either unable or unwilling to make 
any provision for a time of sickness.” In this estimate the 
paupers, the “ working-men who are attended solely by their own 
club-doctors in time of sickness,” and “the middle and upper 
working-classes who in all cases pay the ordinary medical fees,” 
amounting as they do to 180,000, form more than a third of the 
whole population of Manchester ; but let us deduct a third only 
as representative of the three classes just mentioned from the 
3,939,470 of the metropolitan population, and assume that the 
recipients of medical charity are derived from the remaining two- 
thirds—viz., 2,626,311, we find that those recipients form nearly 
46 per cent. of that number, or nearly one in every two, whereas 
in Manchester the proportion is only two out of every seven. In 
both cities these facts present a very serious aspect, but in Lon- 
don they are especially grave. 

It is of course impossible that the condition of things implied 
by these statistics can exist without making itself felt by all who 
concern themselves practically with the administration of the 
medical charities, even if they have never looked beyond the 
immediate horizon of their own several and special centres of 
activity ; but when once the subject is forced on their considera- 
tion, and their attention is consciously directed to an examina- 
tion of the character and social position of the applicants for 
medical charity, they find that that charity is being administered 
to persons occupying positions in the social scale which become 
gradually higher as time advances; so high, indeed, that only 
the repeated observations in different parts of London, and in 
different provincial towns of men whose veracity is indubitable, 
constrain us to believe that persons whose incomes enable them 
to command many luxuries, are in the habit of obtaining all the 
medical aid they require from an hospital ordispensary. “ At a 
conference on.out-patient hospital relief, summoned by the 
Charity Organization Society, Dr. Meadows stated it to be ‘un- 
questionably the fact that the poor are now being gradually 
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ousted out of the consulting room by well-to-do persons,’ and that 
he knew ‘as a fact that persons in the possession of incomes of 
1000/. a-year, come as out-patients to receive advice, and that 
the wives and daughters of men almost as wealthy actually bor- 
row their servants’ clothes, in order to apply as out-door patients.’ ” 
These must, we presume, be very exceptional cases ; but those 
we are now about to mention are almost as remarkable. A 
correspondent of the Medical Times and Gazette of May 10th, 
1873, affirms that the seven following instances of persons who 
are able to pay for medical attendance, but who have applied for 
and received out-door gratuitous medical relief, are cases which 
have occurred in his own practice :— 


“(1.) The wife of a gentleman who resides in one of the best 
houses in a suburb, and has a private income of 800/. a-year; 
(2.) the wife of a gentleman who, besides other means of living, has 
a salary of 4001. a-vear; (3.) the daughter of a musical instrument 
maker, who has two establishments and emplovs a number of hands; 
(4.) the wife of a grocer in business; (5.) a lady living on her house- 
hold property ; (6.) a publican doing one of the largest trades, if not 
the largest trade, in his neighbourhood ; (7.) a tradesman just now 
recovering from an illness, during which he stated that in the event of 
his death he had his family comfortably provided for.” 


The chairman of the conference just referred to, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, mentioned that some years ago he had taken the trouble 
to investigate the position of the persons registered as out-patients 
in one large hospital, and found that “20 per cent. of them ‘had 
given false addresses, so that it was impossible to trace them.’” 

In Manchester, Mr. O’Hanlon finds, he says, “ that out of 
6359 patients admitted in 1871,” at the Eye Hospital, “4400 
to 4500 were agents, colliers, factory operatives, joiners, moulders, 
mechanics, &c., and probably, therefore, in receipt of high wages.” 
Dr. Thorburn, of the Southern Hospital [Manchester], a gentle- 
man who has had considerable experience in the management of 
several of the Manchester hospitals, states, “that out of every 
100 patients 10 are paupers, and therefore inadmissible by the 
rules of all the hospitals, 20 are ‘unable to pay,’ 50 are ‘able to 
pay by a little effort,’ and 20 are ‘ decidedly able to pay.’” Thus, 
according to Dr. Thorburn, only one-fifth of these applicants were 
fit objects for gratuitous medical relief. Mr. O’Hanlon under- 
took a careful investigation of the position of the patients who 
applied for medical aid at three of the medical charities at Man- 
chester, and he supplies the following very valuable statement of 
facts which he elicited. He says :— 

“The questions asked were these :—the name of the applicant, 
address, occupation, wages, number of children, and the amount 
of their earnings. This information was obtained, in a more or 
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less imperfect form, from 63 patients at the Infirmary, from 36 
at the Hulme Dispensary, and 65 at the Southern Hospital. As 
these cases were not in any way selected, some idea may be 
obtained from them of the general character of those who are in 
the habit of receiving medical charity. 

“The following were the weekly family earnings, as given by 
144 of the patients; in 16 cases the information on this point is 
defective, and 3 patients refused to make known their income :— 


Under 10s. 10s. to 15s. 15s. to 20s. 20s. to 25s. 
10 11 25 38 


25s. to 30s. 30s. to 35s. 35s. to 40s. 40s. to 50s. 
18 17 12 6 


50s. to 60s. 60s. to 65s. 91s. Domestic Servants. 
2 I 1 3 


“The patients, as a rule, were very reluctant to give any 
information about their earnings. In a large number of cases it 
is evident they greatly understated them, and in others, those 
received in a time of sickness were given asnormal ones. Joiners 
were said to be in receipt of 20s. a week, colliers 25s., packers 
18s. and 20s., painters 15s., and compositors 20s. Case 1, at 
the Southern Hospital, said his wages were 20s. a week, and the 
visitor employed to call at his house, found him living in a shop 
of a weekly rent of 10s., and evidently doing a good trade in 
glass and earthenware. He had spent 40. in doctors’ bills, and 
was thus driven to apply for gratuitous medical relief. Had he 
been a member of a provident dispensary, he would have been 
able to obtain the assistance he required without difficulty or 
any loss of self-respect. Number 16 said he was a carter, earn- 
ing 18s. per week ; upon inquiry he was found to be the owner 
of a cart and horse, and to rent a shop, for which he paid 6s. 6d. 
aweek, Number 32 is an engraver, and would rather pay any 
reasonable sum than be known to have applied at the hospital. 
Number 36 is a secretary, paying 16l. a year for his house, and 
when the visitor called his wife came to the door in a silk dress. 
Number 23, at the infirmary, earns 20s., but his children, living 
at home, earn 71s. besides. Number 26 earns 20s. weekly, and 
his children living with him 41s. Number 29 earns 25s., and 
the children 18s. 6d. Number 36 is a coach-builder, and said 
we had no right to ask what he earned. Number 53 has 50s. 
coming in weekly. Number 1, at the Hulme Dispensary, has 
41s. Number 5 earns 30s., and has four children working, but 
would not tell what their wages are. Number 27 earns 15s., and 
his children 47s. 

“ One of the rules of the Chorlton Dispensary is this :—that 
[Vol. CI. No. CXCIX.]—New Sznrtzs, Vol. XLV. No. I. O 
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‘those in receipt of more than the following scale of weekly 
income or earning, shall not be considered proper objects of the 
charity ; and we must suppose that it was adopted only after 
careful investigation :—a single woman, 10s.; a single man, 12s. ; 
a married couple, without children, 16s. For every child in the 
family, an increase of 2s. If this rule be acted upon by the 
Southern Hospital, out of the number of patients by whom the 
requisite information was given, 30 would have been refused and 
23 admitted ; but if the occupations of the 23 be taken as afford- 
ing a clue to their earnings, probably only 11 would have been 
admitted, and 42 refused. Thus, only 20 per cent. of those 53 
patients would have been considered by the committee of the 
Chorlton Dispensary to be fit objects for charity ; and this agrees 
with the opinion of Dr. Thorburn in his pamphlet, as to the 
proportion suitable cases bear to the whole number of applicants. 

“Out of 33 cases at the Hulme Dispensary, from whom the 
requisite particulars were obtained, 17 would have been refused 
and 16 received, but out of these 16 there are 5 or 6 who, on 
investigation, would in all probability have been found to be 
inadmissible. Out of the 47 at the infirmary, where the full 
particulars were given, 31 would have been refused and 16 
received ; but these numbers would doubtless have been altered 
to 35 and 12 upon proper inquiry. 

“ Taking the 144 patients who gave information about their 
trades, we find that 5 were servants, 6 were seamstresses or char- 
women, 11 worked in factories, 38 were labourers, carters, or 
tailors, 74 were joiners, painters, mechanics, masons, colliers, 
bricksetters, packers, or shopkeepers, and 10 were clerks and 
warehousemen. 

“Tn 22 cases from the Southern Hospital, in which the rent 
paid by the patients was ascertained, 1 paid 2s. weekly, 5 paid 
3s, to 48., 1 paid 4s. to 6s. 6d., 8 paid 4s. 6d. to 6s., 3 paid 6s. 
to 7s., 1 paid 7s. to 8s., 1 paid 9s. to 10s., and 2 were lodgers.” 

About four years ago an attempt was made to induce the 
workmen of a large factory in the metropolis to add something 
from themselves to a subscription of fifteen guineas per annum, 
already given by their employers, to a neighbouring dispensary ; 
the whole of the letters of admission available for this amount 
being constantly in use, and many more being required. 1t was 
found that a penny a month from little more than half the men 
usually at work would raise the subscription to forty guineas per 
annum, which would entitle them, according to the published 
scale, not only to as many letters as they could require for them- 
selves and their families, but also to a certain number for their 
friends beside. Notwithstanding these advantages, the subscrip- 
tion was started with considerable difficulty, and the collection of 
the pennies became gradually so irregular and unsatisfactory, that 
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at the end of two years and a half it had to be entirely dropped, 
a small balance of the subscription for 1871-2 still remaining 
unpaid. It thus appears that a farthing a week was considered 
too heavy a charge for medical advice and medicine ; not because 
they were not wanted, for the full complement of “letters” was 
in constant requisition, nor because a penny a month could not 
be afforded by each man, for even a labourer at 18s. per week 
could not possibly miss a penny a month, but simply because 
every trace of the principle of independent self-help had been 
undermined and abolished by the facility presented to the men 
of getting what they needed at other people’s expense. 


Medical pauperism, as we have now described it, certainly 
prevails in the metropolis and in all the large towns of Great 
Britain on an immense scale ; and the question arises, Does this 
special kind of pauperism tend to induce complete pauperism 
on a scale sufficiently large to cause any appreciable rise in the 
poor-rates? It may perhaps be impossible to present absolutely 
indisputable proofs that it does, but facts and considerations 
bearing on the subject compel every one, we believe, who gives 
due attention to it to conclude that the habit of receiving gra- 
tuitous medical relief and that of receiving parish relief stand to 
each other, in a vast number of instances, in the relation of cause 
and effect. We believe that many patients visit dispensaries 
and the out-patient department of hospitals chiefly for the 
purpose of persuading, if possible, the physicians who prescribe 
for them to give certificates that they are not in a fit state to 
work, that they are in urgent need of specially nourishing food, 
wine, &c., the gift of which they then solicit from the benevolent. 
We also believe that many make use of their prescription-papers 
as evidence that they are under medical treatment in order to 
establish a claim for help of various kinds. Our own experience 
justifies the expression of this opinion, and Dr. Stewart* ex- 
pressed himself long ago to the same effect. He says—“ My 
long-cherished and firm persuasion is, that the offer of gratuitous 
advice and medicine draws to the dispensaries many who are 
mere candidates for public or private charity. I have been led © 
to this conclusion from having been often asked, in a way that 
plainly showed it was the main errand, for a certificate of ill 
health, either couched in general terms or addressed to some 
benevolent individual; at other times for a few lines to the 
Board of Guardians; but oftener far for a recommendation to 
the District Visiting Society.” 

All physicians and surgeons of dispensaries and of the out- 





* “See his pamphlet mentioned at the head of the Article.” 
0 2 
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patient departments of hospitals cannot fail to be impressed with 
the striking change in the demeanour of many patients who have 
become habitual recipients of medical charity. When they 
apply for it on the first occasion they evince shame and com- 
punction, apologize for coming to the hospital or dispensary at 
all, and in some cases, indeed, give satisfactory proofs that they 
have maintained their independence as long as they could ; but 
when once they have experienced how easy it is to get medical 
advice and medicine without paying for either, and when they 
find in the waiting-room many persons whose positions in 
life are similar to their own, their views respecting medical 
charity are modified: they begin to think themselves quite 
proper objects of it, and soon, instead of the hesitating diffidence 
and apologetic manner which they manifested when applying 
for gratuitous relief in the first instance, they evince a com- 
fortable self-assurance.and consciousness of being entitled to the 
medical aid they ask for, which could scarcely be more pro- 
nounced if they had paid a guinea on the occasion of each visit. 
It is readily conceivable that they who have become habitual 
recipients of medical charity, and have thus deadened their 
feelings of independence, are easily tempted to take the further 
step of applying for parochial charity also, “The workman,” it 
is said, “has too often learned at the hospital the first lesson of 
dependence. He begins by taking physic, and then food from 
charity.”* And again, in the report of one of the hospitals 
occurs the following passage :—“ For some years there has been 
a growing conviction amongst philanthropists that indiscriminate 
medical charity greatly tends to pauperize classes who would 
not think of receiving any other form of benevolent assistance, 
and that, by gradually undermining their independence, it leads 
them afterwards openly to solicit pecuniary aid.” Facts have 
recently been communicated to us concerning the working of a 
suburban dispensary which confirm in a very striking manner 
the truth of the above statements. We are unable to prove that 
the large amount of pauperism of the City of London is chiefly 
due to the influence of the medical charities, but the fact is 
notorious that gratuitous medical relief to an excessive extent 
and an extraordinary amount of pauperism exist side by side. 
The medical charities of the City are said to attend to about 
300,000 out-patients each year; and though the population of 
the City, according to the last census, was only 74,732, the cost 
of the pauper relief within the City amounted, during the 
parochial year 1871-1872, to 164,0631. 

It is manifest that if medical aid is supplied free of cost to 





* “ Reports of the Committee and Sub-Committee appointed to inquire into 
the subject of Out-patient Hospital Administration in the Metropolis,” p. 14. 
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the community, or even to the so-called working-classes only, 
the employers of labour ought, at any rate, to get it cheaper than 
they otherwise could do. It is, indeed, well understood by 
political economists, and was conclusively proved in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws in 1834, that the 
charitable gifts of this and of former ages have the effect of sup- 
plementing wages, or, in other words, of lowering them, and thus 
of benefiting to a corresponding extent the employers of labour 
—at least, until by competition among themselves, they are in- 
duced to transfer the benefit, wholly or in part, to their employers, 
the various sections of the public. Viewing the subject from this 
point of view our readers will perceive that a large proportion of 
English workmen accept in the form of medical charity a portion 
of their wages, the whole of which would otherwise be paid to 
them in money by those who employ them. Having never been 
led to look on medical charity in this light, and to understand 
the real nature of its indirect but no less indubitable influence, 
“men whose ordinary income is two or three pounds a week 
expect,” we are told by competent authorities, “ to have letters of 
recommendation given them to the neighbouring institutions.” 
An employer of several hundred workmen by subscribing with 
seeming liberality to the hospital nearest to his business estab- 
lishment accomplishes two objects, the reflex influence of which 
on himself is eminently satisfactory: he acquires social impor- 
tance as a beneficent patron of a charitable institution, and the 
privilege, possessing substantial value, of giving letters (com- 
monly called “governors’ letters”) of recommendation which 
insure to their holders reception in the hospital as soon as there 
is room, and whatever surgical or medical treatment may be 
necessary, of the best kind, without charge. A physician having 
adequate opportunities of knowing the facts stated recently at a 
public meeting that the well-known brewers, Messrs. Truman, 
Hanbury, and Co., subscribe a considerable sum annually to the 
London Hospital, and thus secure medical and surgical atten- 
dance gratuitously for all the men employed in their large 
establishment, and not only for the men, but for their wives 
(whom the hospital actually supplies with medical attendance 
during their confinements !) and families. 

In some cases the head of a factory, besides subscribing to, 
takes a more active part in the administration of the medical 
charity in his immediate neighbourhood—becomes, for example, 
the treasurer and chairman of a dispensary in which all his 
workmen, who are not so seriously maimed or suffering as to need 
treatment as in-patients of a hospital, may obtain all the medical 
aid they require, either at the dispensary itself, or, if unable to 
go to it, at their own homes. We do not affirm that, as a matter 
of fact, a gentleman assuming such a position does so in consequence 
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of having made a deliberate calculation of the benefits, social and 
pecuniary, which he will derive from the dispensary of which 
he is the chief official. Nevertheless the arrangement insuring 
medical treatment to the men whom he employs without 
costing them anything, works beneficially for him: should 
they demand an increase of wages to which he may not feel 
disposed to assent, he is able to point out to them that among 
the items of their cost of living the doctor’s bill, unless in very 
exceptional cases, does not appear either for the workman 
himself or for his wife and family. Moreover, as treasurer of 
the dispensary, to which he sometimes makes pecuniary advances, 
he occupies a commanding social position, both at the dispensary 
committee, at which he is chief, and at the annual dispensary 
dinner, where his praises are often chanted in tones which, to 
him at least, are sweetest music. But whether or not large 
employers of labour who contribute to the support of hospitals 
and dispensaries are conscious of the advantages accruing to them- 
selves from doing so, certain it is that they value and use freely 
the privilege of giving “governors’ letters” to persons in their 
employ, and thus in effect keep down their nominal wages at a 
level lower than that to which they would otherwise rise ; and it 
is notorious that in this way many subscribers secure for their 
domestic servants, for their workmen, and for the wives and 
families of the latter, an amount of medical aid far greater than 
could be procured from private practitioners for a sum equal to 
that of their hospital or dispensary subscriptious. 

The employers of labour on a large or small scale are 
not, indeed, to be blamed for making use of the medical 
charities in the manner here indicated, for, as a general rule, they 
are unmistakably invited to do so by the managers of those 
charities; and the arrangement by which, in return for a sub- 
scription of a certain amount, the privilege is obtained of nomi- 
nating a certain number of patients for treatment at the 
hospital or dispensary to which the subscription is given assumes 
the character of a simple matter of business. Many of these 
charities publish a scale of prices on the payment of which the 
subscriber is “entitled to recommend” for treatment a number 
of patients proportionate to the amount paid; and not only are 
such scales of prices published, but the privileges of recommend- 
ing or nominating patients are especially adverted to, as induce- 
ments to subscribe, in letters canvassing for subscriptions. For 
example, in a letter we have recently received from one of the 
hospitals, we are informed that “a subscriber of 10. 1s. is entitled 
to one in-patient letter as well as to five out-patient letters, and so 
on in proportion.” It is not difficult to understand that patients 
sent by subscribers to so-called “medical charities” im con- 
formity with these arrangements are scarcely likely to be refused 
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admission whatever may be their circumstances, and how- 
ever able they may be to pay for the medical aid they may 
require. 

In looking still more closely into this matter, we arrive at 
the conclusion that the benefit reaped in the first instance by 
the employers of labour, and ultimately in some degree by the 
several sections of the public who employ those employers, is 
conferred chiefly by the members of the professional staffs of the 
different medical charitiese—men who are confessedly among the 
hardest worked of the community, and who are certainly the last 
whose earnings ought to be lessened in order indirectly to 
benefit either the employers of labour, or that part of the public 
from whom they receive their orders. Certainly, if the system 
continues, we seem likely to reach a state of medical communism, 
at all events ; a state in which Physicians, Surgeons, and General 
Practitioners—their private practice having of necessity come to 
an end—will be compelled to ask from the Commonwealth 
the means of existence in the shape of salaries for work the same 
in kind as that which they have hitherto done for the public 
for nothing, but on a larger scale. In that case the practice of 
medicine will become a vast Government-department witb its 
20,000 or 30,000 officials; and perhaps the devout believers in 


the perfection of government-agency will hail with enthusiastic 
satisfaction the prospect of a transformation subjecting the whole 
profession to the commands of the Medical Department of the 
Privy Council until a full grown “Secretary of State for the 
Medical Department ” is duly inaugurated and takes his seat as a 
member of the Cabinet. 


We have now demonstrated, we think, that the system of 
medical charity practised alike in London and in the provinces is 
characterized by very great and rapidly growing evils, and the 
question which urgently needs an answer is, Do those evils equal 
or exceed the good which the system confers? Good and evil 
are so generally, and so inextricably mixed, and beneficent 
institutions can be so rarely carried on without producing 
injurious influences of some kind, that we should not willingly 
condemn the system in question, simply on the ground that it 
does harm as well as good: before condemning it we ought to 
be assured that the evil is greater than the good which it works. 
The avowed object of medical charity and its raison détre, is 
the supply of medical relief to persons urgently needing it, and 
unable to pay for it. We have shown that a large proportion of 
those who apply for it are not fit objects of it, and ought not to 
receive it, and the question still needing an answer is, Do those 
persons who are urgently needing such relief and who are unable 
to pay for it really obtain it in any such measure as fairly to 
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counterbalance the enormous expense, the degradation of large 
numbers of the community previously independent into recipients 
of charity, the great extension of pauperism, and the serious loss 
sustained by the whole medical profession which result from the 
existing system? Weare sorry to be obliged to answer this 
question in the negative, in so far at least as out-patients are 
concerned. The crowds of those attending at the hospitals and 
dispensaries each day, being so great as they are, it is impos- 
sible that they can receive such careful attention as-is necessary 
in order to enable the physician or surgeon to prescribe for them 
with a fair chance of adequately benefiting them. This part of 
our subject has been recently discussed in the Pall Mall Gazette 
in a manner which renders it unnecessary for us to do more than 
quote the remarks in question. 

“ Believing it expedient to give the poor every possible 
facility for obtaining medical and surgical relief, the authorities 
virtually throw open the doors of both hospitals and dispen- 
saries to all comers. It is true that admission to some of these 
charities is by means of letters of recommendation given by 
subscribers, but the great majority of patients are received and 
prescribed for without their claims to gratuitous relief being 
submitted to scrutiny of any kind. The consequence is the 
out-patient waiting-rooms of the different institutions, unless 
exceptionally large and exceptionally well-ventilated, are, as a 
rule, crowded to excess, and during the summer months almost 
40. suffocation. The so-called ‘casualty’ patients who attend 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital are now attended in 4 new building, 
consisting of a large well-ventilated room capable of seating 
about 6000 patients, but even this large room is often so over- 
crowded in summer that the heat and unpleasant atmosphere 
are much complained of. The three waiting-rooms at the 
Royal Free Hospital are frequently so much crowded that the 
patients hang about the yard of the hospital, and even during 
the present temperate weather,* when passing through the 
rooms while the patients were waiting in them, we found the 
air was sickeningly offensive. The crowding at the Children’s 
Hospital at Great Ormond Street is reported to be such that it 
has been necessary to prohibit the patients from sitting on the 
steps of the adjoining houses. At the Metropolitan Free 
Hospital, during the early part of each week, not only is the 
waiting-room so densely packed with patients that any one 
would find it a somewhat difficult task to force a passage through 
it, but the lobbies and staircases are equally crowded. At this 
hospital the men are seen before the women, so that many of 





* The article from which these passages are quoted was published 
June 4, 1873. 
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the latter often wait several hours before reaching the consult- 
ing-room. 

“Considering the average length of time which patients have 
to wait before they are prescribed for, and the frequently 
crowded state as well as the insufficient ventilation of the rooms 
in which they are pent up meanwhile, we cannot help thinking 
that many of them, besides losing their time (which in a large 
proportion of cases is equivalent to losing their wages for the 
day), experience hygienically more harm than good from their 
visit to the hospital. 

“ A day’s proceedings in the casualty consulting-rooms of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital was thus depicted three years and a 
half ago by the Lancet :—‘Two of the house physicians attend, 
one to the males and the other to the females and children, 
whilst the old cases are generally seen by the physician of the 
week before. As the requirements of the department must be 
measured by the heaviest day’s work, we may take Tuesday, 
October 12, 1869, as an example of what is done. On that day 
one physician was required to see and prescribe for 125 men, 
and the other physician for 164 women and 62 children. There 
was also a considerable number of old cases. After some hours 
of steady work, it was found necessary to hurry over the 
remainder in order that the house physicians should attend the 
physicians in the wards. On the morning in question 120 
patients were seen and dismissed in an hour and ten minutes, or 
at the rate of thirty-five seconds each. Who shall say whats 
mistakes are made? None can tell.’ Since 1869 a slight 
change has been made in the arrangements of the medical staff 
occupied in seeing the patients who fill the ‘casualty’ out- 
patient room of St. Bartholomew’s. The medical officers who 
now see these patients have been especially appointed for the 
purpose, and are styled ‘ casualty physicians.’ These gentlemen 
either alone, or, on especiaily busy days, with the aid of the 
Junior assistant physician, see the whole of the ‘casualty 
patients, and, while prescribing for the great mass of them, 
select those whose maladies appear to be decidedly grave or 
interesting for treatment by one of the ‘senior assistant physi- 
cians, to whose department they are accordingly transferred. Iu 
this department the patients are examined and treated more 
carefully than those in the ‘casualty’ consulting-rooms, and are, 
moreover, made use of us subjects of study for the pupils, several 
of whom usually attend the practice of each of the ‘senior assis- 
tant physicians.’ When visiting, recently, the out-patient con- 
sulting-room, we noticed that the number of students present 
Varied from eight to twelve, and that about a dozen patients 
were admitted into the room together: one of these was being 
attended by one of the senior assistant physicians, who was 
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surrounded by the students, for whose instruction he made 
remarks concerning the case; another was being prescribed for 
at a separate table by, apparently, a senior student; and the 
rest of the patients ‘assisted,’ as the French say, at the proceed- 
ings. The change we have mentioned in the arrangement for 
the treatment of the great mass of out-patients, who are now 
treated by the ‘casualty physicians,’ is rather one of form than of 
substance ; the inherent evils of the system remain essentially 
the same as before. The defenders of the present arrangements 
for the treatment of the out-patients as a whole insist that, as 
the ‘casualty physicians’ act as filters and thus collect ‘and 
_ transfer to the care of the ‘senior assistant physicians’ all really 
severe cases, the whole body of patients receive good and 
effective treatment according to their needs. We admit that, 
given the large crowd of patients received at the hospital each 
day, and given the present number of physicians who now 
attend to them, the workers are skilfully organized, and the 
work is done perhaps in the most effective manner possible. 
But it is precisely against the admission of this vast crowd that 
we protest ; and so long as its magnitude remains what it is, we 
protest against the limitation of ‘ assistant’ and ‘casualty’ phy- 
sicians to the insufficient number now employed in ministering 
to that crowd.” 

At King’s College Hospital, according to a writer in the 
Medical Times and Gazette, the physician and his assistant sit 
at two small tables two or three feet apart in the out-patients’ 
room, and as many as twenty patients, admitted into the room 
at the same time, arrange themselves in two groups, one around 
each table. This picture, with its accessories, which for want of 
space we abstain from reproducing, assures the spectator that 
the out-patients at King’s College fare much the same as those 
of St. Barthclomew’s. 

We resume our quotation from the Pall Mall Gazette :— 
“Despite every argument advanced in favour of the present 
system,” continues the writer, “the fact remains, that it 
is still customary to ‘clear off’ the great majority of the 
patients at a rate which, if adopted in the private con- 
sulting-rooms of physicians, would, we believe, very much 
astonish those who go to them; indeed, it not unfrequently 
happens that 200 patients are seen by one physician in the 
course of two hours and a half, so that the average length of 
time given to each patient is forty-five seconds. Referring to 
the Royal Free Hospital, the Lancet states :—‘ As the times of 
the physicians’ and surgeons’ entrance and exit are entered in the 
porter’s book, we are enabled to note exactly the time spent by 
them in the performance of their duty. Thus Mr. Hill saw 208 
patients, and was present in the hospital four hours and ten 
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minutes, Supposing the whole of this time to have been occu- 
pied in seeing out-patients, he would have given on an average 
seventy seconds to each patient. On the same day Dr. O’Connor 
saw 318 patients in three hours and twenty minutes, or at the 
rate of thirty-seven seconds each. On another day in the same 
week Mr. Hill saw 240 patients in two hours and fifty minutes ; 
and Dr. O’Connor 276 in three hours and forty minutes. Mr. 
de Meric saw 135 patients in three hours, and Dr. Cockle 150 
patients in three hours and ten minutes.’ This passage was 
written in 1869, but it is an accurate representation of the facts 
of to-day. For example, Dr. O’Connor now sees, on an average, 
275 out-patients twice a week—namely, on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, and he occupies about three hours and a half on an 
average each time in seeing the whole 275, or about forty-six 
seconds in hearing the complaints of and in prescribing for each 
patient. We have not informed ourselves concerning the ordi- 
nary rate at which out-patients are now seen at St. Thomas's 
Hospital, but when this charity was carried on at the Surrey 
Gardens the whole of the duty of prescribing for the medical 
partof the ‘out-patients,’ as distinguished from the ‘ casualty 
patients,’ devolved on one man—Dr. Clapton—who had no 
assistance whatever. He attended four days in every week, and 
had sole charge of about 5000 patients every year. At the 
Metropolitan Free Hospital, which passes through its portals 
about 30,000 vatients a year, the system familiarly spoken of to 
each other by hospital physicians as that of ‘clearing off’ or 
‘knocking off’ the patients is thoroughly exemplified. The 
number of new patients in proportion to the number of old ones 
is probably greater at this hospital than at any other in London ; 
and inasmuch as the new ones claim the physician’s attention 
considerably longer, as a rule, than the old ones do, it must be 
admitted that the average rate at which the old and new, 
counted together, are seen and prescribed for—namely, about one 
per minute, proves that this hospital is quite worthy to take 
rank with St. Bartholomew's and the Royal Free in respect: to 
the rapidity with which its patients are disposed of. 

“We venture to think that our readers will conclude from 
the facts we now lay before them that the system in question 
has not even the justification of achieving what its designers 
and supporters intend and believe it to achieve—namely, the 
efficient medical relief of those members of the lower classes 
who are at the same time both diseased and destitute. To such 
sufferers the proffer of the sort of help above described is little 
better than grim mockery. Mr. Holmes, whose long experience 
at St. George’s Hospital adds great weight to his opinion, may 
well say, as he does, ‘Very much of the assistance given is 
merely nominal,’ and is both ‘a deception on the public and a 
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fraud upon the poor.’ Referring to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
the Lancet says: ‘This superb hospital opens its capacious 
doors freely and widely, and by the reputation of its staff 
attracts the poor, invites their confidence, and excites their 
hopes of cure; but they are dismissed as if the main object 
were to get rid of a set of troublesome customers rather than to 
cure their ailments. The whole proceeding is unworthy of the 
place.’ A physician of another of the London hospitals recently 
said to us, ‘We are all disgusted with the system; it is worse 
than absurd; it is a living lie from one year’s end to another. 
But we are powerless; if we attempt reform we encounter the 
worst kind of opposition, and our position as medical officers is 
likely to be rendered so thoroughly uncomfortable as to be prac- 
tically untenable.” 


Considering the numerous and great evils of the system of 
medical charity we have now described, as well as its signal and 
acknowledged failure, considering also its enormous cost— 
between five and six hundred thousand pounds a year, exclusive 
of the value of the lands and buildings occupied in working it, 
and inclusive of them between eight and nine hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year in London alone, the reader can scarcely 
fail to ask, How comes it that such a system continues to obtain 
every year even more than the immense sum which is necessary 
to maintain it? The charity-giving public, which it is to be 
presumed is solely intent on lessening suffering, .cannot be sup- 
posed to be the willing agent in developing and supporting an 
organization which, while exerting an indisputably baneful in- 
fluence on large classes of the community fails in great measure 
to accomplish the special object for which it is designed ; the 
general public in so far as it possesses real baienihi of the 
subject is interested to discourage rather than support a system 
which works more evil than good, and which tends, by multiply- 
ing the number of those who constitute the idle and dependent 
classes, to increase the amount of the poor rates; and, though 
certain members of the medical profession may find that their 
active promotion of medical charity as now carried on may con- 
duce to their own personal advancement, the great body of 
medical men suffer so seriously from the effects of the system in 
question that it is not likely to receive any aid from them: 
indeed, they are fully aware of the great injury which it does 
them, and many of them denounce it as their greatest enemy. 

The fact is, each hospital and dispensary may be correctly 
likened to a living organism, the growth of which is propor- 
tionate to the amount of food it obtains, and which as it grows 
has a larger bulk and greater energies to sustain, and there- 
fore a correspondingly increasing appetite. Hospital chair- 
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men and treasurers, hospital committees, and hospital secre- 
taries—and in like manner all dispensary officials—believe 
in the vast importance of their mission, and in the neces- 
sity, therefore, of extending the sphere of their activity as 
far as possible. Being themselves convinced of the greatness, 
if not sacredness, of the cause they represent, they possess 
the chief requisite for success in labouring to convert others to 
their own faith. Moreover they are equipped with the incalculably 
great power of being able to appeal not merely to the benevolent 
feelings, but to the “eternal interests” of a people, whose religion 
teaches with the sanction of Divine authority, “He that giveth 
to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” A large body of men, and of 
women too,thus inspired and thus armed,who work without ceasing 
for the development and enlargement of their respective establish- 
ments, and especially for the augmentation of their incomes, which 
are at once the source and measure of their power and influence 
as hospital officials, can scarcely fail to animate society at large 
with their own spirit, and thus insure its zealous co-operation in 
providing for the needs of the ever-increasing crowd of the “ medi- 
caliy destitute.” Our readers will easily understand, that to those 
persons who eagerly engage in such work, hospitalism, as we 
venture to call it, becomes a sort of religion. Just as to an 
enthusiastic Roman Catholic or English Protestant, the colossal 
figure of the Church to which he is devoted eclipses the object 
for the achievement of which it was organized, and, caus- 
ing him ultimately to lose sight of that object, converts him 
into a slavish devotee of the organization itself, so hospital 
and dispensary officials are wont to forget that the promo- 
tion of the welfare of humanity is the sole raison d@étre 
of charitable institutions of every kind, and instead of 
learning by experience and observation whether the etfects of 
medical charity, indiscriminately administered on the vast scale 
it has now attained, are or are not really beneficent, they blindly 
dedicate their energies to the development, extension, and 
strengthening of the institutions with which they are severally 
connected. Hence the eagerness with which subscriptions are 
constantly asked for, and especially the unremitting efforts to 
accumulate a capital, the interest of which may alone suffice to 
support the institution on behalf of which those efforts are made, 
so that it may acquire an independent existence, and its officials 
may be enabled to direct and control it from within, without 
reference to those who contributed the funds for its formation. 
The multiplication of medical charities is rarely effected by 
means of offshoots, but, as a general rule, is a phenomenon of 
“spontaneous generation.” All the wisest, that is, the most con- 
servative, physiologists doubt the occurrence of this phenomenon ; 
but sociologists, even the wisest of them, often mention it as a fact 
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quite familiar to them. The process of spontaneous generation, 
by which medical charities are produced, may be said to present 
a threefold form. 1st. There is the simple or homogeneous type, 
in which, born of pure compassion for suffering humanity, the 
idea of beginning a dispensary or small hospital in a neighbour- 
hood, the poor of which are thought to be medically destitute, is 
simultaneously developed in the minds of a few philanthropic 
laymen, and of two or three medical men. Co-operating to 
achieve this object, they quickly embody their idea, give it a 
local habitation and a name, and then appeal to the benevolent 
public for its sustenance, and seldom, indeed, do they appeal in 
vain. This simple type, originated by noble motives, and pre- 
senting the co-ordinate and harmonious working of the lay and 
professional element, is admirable so long as it lasts, but unfortu- 
nately it rarely preserves its characteristic features beyond the 
lifetime of its founders. 2nd. A wealthy man or woman, ani- 
mated perhaps by genuine philanthropy, perhaps by a desire to 
make atonement for “sin,” or perhaps by a longing only for 
worldly distinction either during life or after it, provides funds to 
found an hospital. In any case the property is almost certain 
to be vested in the hands of laymen, and the chief manager of it, 
whether under the name of governor, treasurer, or secretary, 
most generally assumes despotic authority. 3rd. A considerable 
number of hospitals are founded for the treatment of special 
diseases, by physicians and surgeons mainly intent on exempli- 
fying their special knowledge of and special skill in the treatment 
of those diseases, and thus of insuring their own professional 
advancement. But in whatever way hospitals originate— 
whether from selfish or disinterested motives in their founders— 
they are sure, sooner or later, to exemplify the same principles and 
methods of growth and extension which we have shown to be gene- 
rally characteristic of hospitals established by voluntary agency. 

We do not hesitate to affirm that, as a general rule, the esta- 
blishment of an hospital in any given district multiplies in- 
definitely in that district the demand for the gratuitous medical 
aid which hospitals afford, and that. the proportion of the popu- 
lation of that district which consents to compromise its inde- 
pendence by accepting medical attendance and medicines without 
paying for them—in other words, to become medical paupers— 
continuously increases ; on the other hand, the greater and more 
rapid the increase, the louder and more urgent become the cries 
for more funds in order to meet the increasing demands for the 
charity administered. And thus the evil proceeds in an ever- 
widening circle—action and reaction developing the social malady 
to the gigantic proportions it has now attained. In short, given 
the origination and enlargement of hospitals and dispensaries 
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from the motives and by the organizations and methods which 
obtain in this metropolis, and any man possessing these data 
and capable of reasoning logically can easily foretell the in- 
evitably continuous increase on an immense scale of the numbers 
of those who become dependent on hospitals and dispensaries for 
all the medical aid they require. But while reasoning @ priori 
on the data just named enables us to prophesy that great and 
continuous increase, the fact itself is indisputably demonstrated 
by experience ranging over many years; and, if we look for it, 
evidence of its truth may be found in every town in which an 
hospital or dispensary granting gratuitous medical relief has 
been established. Moreover, the magnitude of the increase is so 
astonishingly great as to cause very serious apprehension. in the 
minds of all who duly consider how baneful are its influences on 
the economical, social, and moral conditions of millions of the 
British people. 


We have often heard it asserted that the hospitals and dis- 
pensaries which are chiefly supported by voluntary contributions 
are in a state of chronic bankruptcy, and we have been asked 
whether such is not the case. Certainly; if we were to infer their 
pecuniary condition from the character of their ever recurring 
appeals in the daily journals for help, we should be constrained 


to believe that many of them are either approaching, or are 
actually entering on, the stage of dissolution. But these appeals, 
so affecting when listened to by the charitable public, have a 
very different significance to those who interpret them by the 
light of the facts which a study of the growth and pecuniary 
management of hospitals reveals. Feeling deeply interested in 
the whole subject of medical charity, we have long watched care- 
fully in expectation of the demise of first one and then another 
of those hospitals, which, judging from their cries for help, seemed 
to be struggling for existence most desperately ; but to our sur- 
prise the death of each of them was always seemingly postponed 
sine die, and at length by a careful examination of their 
balance-sheets, we have arrived at the conclusion that it is pre- 
cisely those which cry out most piteously and most frequently 
that are really in the most flourishing condition.. Taking up a 
few of the reports for 1872 which first present themselves to 
our hands, let us see what is the income and what the expen- 
diture of the hospitals to which those reports severally refer. 

The most usual phrase by which the public is appealed to is, 
“Funds are most urgently needed.” The Royal Hospital for 
Diseases of the Chest, City Road, thus advertises for further 
help. Now, according to its balance-sheet for 1872, its income 
that year was 4045/. 19s. 4d., and its expenditure was 
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28051. 9s. 2d., so that its clear gain during that single year was 
12401. 10s. 2d.: a new hospital is decided upon, and 10001. is 
placed to the credit of the building fund. 

The Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, 
Brompton, expended during 1872, 14,032/., but its income was 
21,8611. and thus yielded the satisfactory surplus of 78311. But 
the public is informed that the pressure for admission sadly 
increases beyond the capabilities of the hospital, that “ with the 
view of extending the operations of the charity, the committee 
have in addition temporarily fitted up a South Branch ;” that 
“this useful charity is almost entirely dependent on voluntary 
contributions ;” and that subscriptions and donations will be 
thankfully received. 

The National Hospital for Consumption recently established 
at Ventnor, received during 1872, 92151. 5s. 3d., its ordinary 
expenditure was 39371. 4s. 9d., and it cleared during the year 
6088i. 9s. 7d., which it devoted to the extension of its premises. 

The income of the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond Street 
exceeded its expenditure in 1872 by 3296/., and seeing that the 
invested funds of that hospital were already 19,0001., we presume 
that it has a handsome surplus every year; but its committee, as 
we observe in the Times of December 1st, 1873, still continues 
its appeal and “ very earnestly solicits contributions.” 

St. Mary’s Hospital received during 1872, 13,5761. 10s. 7d, 
and expended for maintenance 9875/. 18s. 6d., the balance in 
favour of the hospital being 3700/. 15s. 1d. During the same 
year, the Charing Cross Hospital also received 1823/. more 
than it expended. King’s College Hospital had a surplus of 
13261, and already 20,3391. in the shape of invested funds ; and 
the German Hospital had a surplus of 1332/. and invested 
funds to the extent of 33,700/. 

The London Hospital balance-sheet for 1872 shows a deficit 
of 11,5031, and it seems that there was a deficit at the end 
of the preceding year of 3668/7. The hospital is already 
immense, containing as it does 600 beds, and it appears 
at first sight remarkable that in presence of such a deficit the 
managers should determine on building a new wing to their 
already large establishment, capable of containing 100 more beds. 
But the fact is by a special effort made during last year either 
the whole, or nearly the whole sum of 100,000. was fcrthwith 
raised for the purpose of building and endowing the new wing. It 
is supposed that its re-erection will not cost more than 25,0001, 
so that there will be 75,0001. wherewith to endow it. The funded 
property and investments, on mortgage, &c., of the hospital now 
amount to 196,792/.; and we understand that in about twenty 
years hence the hospital will become greatly enriched by the 
falling in of a large number of valuable leases, The managers can 
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therefore contemplate with perfect equanimity these temporary 
deficits, seeing that although a part of their regular income 
consists of annual donations and subscriptions, the public 
promptly responded to their special call tocontribute !00,000/., and 
that the time can scarcely be far distant when their fixed income 
will be so large as to render them either independent or nearly 
so of further aid from without. Meanwhile we learn from their 
advertisement in the Times that “the demand for admission is 
continually increasing,” and that “contributions are earnestly 
requested.” 

We might show in detail from balance-sheets of many other 
of the most important hospitals that, as a general rule, their 
funds are steadily increasing, and that, in fact, the bounty of the 
public seems to be inexhaustible. In glancing down the columns 
of the tables given at the beginning of this article, our readers 
will observe that, as a general rule, the income of each hospital 
and dispensary is stated, but that in many cases no information 
concerning expenditure is given. Still the expenditure of 50 
hospitals is mentioned. In 43 cases out of the 50 the income 
exceeded the expenditure, and in the remaining 7 cases the ex- 
penditure appears to have exceeded the income. . In the latter 
cases the aggregate expenditure was 56,7231., while the aggregate 
income was only 41,3611, so that there was an aggregate deficit 
sustained by these 7 hospitals of 15,3621. Nearly the whole of 
this deficit was sustained by two hospitals only—the “ London” 
and the Seamen’s Hospital; the deficit of the former being 
11,5031, and of the latter 26521. There was therefore an 
aggregate deficit of only 12071. to be borne by the other 5 
hospitals whose expenditure exceeded their income. What is 
the significance, from our present point of view, of the deficit 
apparent in the balance-sheet of the London Hospital has already 
been explained. On the other hand, the aggregate income of 
the 43 hospitals the incomes of which exceeded their expenditure 
was 261,9441, and their aggregate expenditure was 169,947/.— 
the excess of the income over the expenditure being 91,9971. 
Moreover, the aggregate income of the hospitals the expenditure 
of which is not stated was 198,7981. Now, if the income in 
these cases exceeded the expenditure in anything like the same 
proportion as that in which the income exceeded the expenditure 
in the cases of the 43 hospitals previously mentioned, the total 
excess must be indeed enormous. The outlay in advertising 
must be admitted to be well spent. 

It will have been observed, probably, that throughout this 
article we have spoken of the income and expenditure of the 
hospitals supported by voluntary contributions as one and the 
same, although the difference between them from a certain point 
(Vol. CI. No. CXCIX.]—New Sentgs, XLV. No. |. 
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of view is so great as we have just shown it to be. We have 
done so because, though the ordinary expenditure, as stated, is 
much below the income, yet the eatra-ordinary expenditure, in 
a considerable proportion of cases, absorbs the whole income of 
the year: as the influx of patients continually increases it be- 
comes necessary from time to time to enlarge the hospital or to 
build a new one, and sometimes in the course of these operations 
debts are contracted which are liquidated year by year from the 
surpluses in question. Or, on the other hand, they are accumu- 
lated as a building-fund to be afterwards appropriated. We 
fully bear in mind that a portion of the excess is saved and held 
as “Invested Funds;” but as the interest derived from these 
funds lessens in no degree the alleged need of further supplies 
and the urgency of the claims on the charity-giving public to 
give ever more and more, the practical result is, that all which 
is annually contributed is annually disposed of ; and, as we have 
already said, the appetite for more increases in proportion as the 
supplies themselves increase. 


Though in order to present a comprehensive view of the medi- 
cal charity of the metropolis, we have included in that view the 
asylums for lunatics and idiots, a discussion of matters connected 
with those asylums scarcely enters into the plan of the present 


’ article, the more especially as the county asylums, and those under 
the control of the Metropolitan Asylum Board, are, in our opinion, 
both very efficiently and very economically conducted, and as of 
all forms of human suffering none possesses a claim at once so 
imperative and so indubitable on onr compassion and on our 
help as that of mental alienation and infirmity, these asylums, 
if ably and economically conducted, may be justly regarded as 
being at once the most absolutely necessary, and of all forms of 
medical charity, those which offer the least temptation to abuse. 
But one of these institutions—the one which is mainly supported 
by voluntary subscriptions, the givers of which neglect to super- 
vize their application—viz., the Asylum for Idiots at Earls- 
wood, claims from us a few remarks, because it illustrates in a 
striking manner the method of growth characteristic of voluntarily 
supported medical charities, the consequences of irresponsi- 
bility on the part of its managers, and the significance of 
the advertisement-appeals just referred to. This magnificent 
asylum was opened for the reception of patients in 1855, or nearly 
nineteen years ago. According to the Report of the institution, 
published in March last, the income for 1872 was 28,5551., which 
was only 1697. in excess of the expenditure. But we observe 
among the charges,1454/. 6s. 7d. for “ Furniture (wear and tear);” 
111. 18s. for “ Furniture, Office (wear and tear) ;” 886). 13s. for 
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“Plant and Machinery (written off) ;” and 5001. for “ Building 
Depreciation (written off).” These four charges for “ wear and 
tear,” and “ building depreciation,” during one year, amount to 
the enormous sum of 23521. 12s. 7d. Now is it credible that 
this large amount is fairly chargeable for “ wear and tear” and 
“ depreciation” of an establishment built and furnished only 19 
years ago, and ever since maintained in perfect condition, regard- 
less of expense? It seems to us, that on the debit side of the 
account of such an establishment, the charges for “ wear and 
tear” ought to be those only of the moneys actually expended 
during the year to which the account refers; and that all addi- 
tions of substantial furniture should be regarded as capital, and 
treated as such. We have the best of reasons for stating, that 
the greater part of the land, 170 acres, now belonging to the 
Asylum, was bought under peculiarly favourable circumstances, 
that it would now sell for very much more than was given for it 
on behalf of the Asylum, and that it continues to rise in value. 
Moreover, the palace-like Asylum itself was built during a 
period of depression in the building trade, and cost about 40 per 
cent. less than it would cost now. Under these circumstances, a 
statement of the sum which the land, buildings, machinery, 
furniture, &c., actually cost in the aggregate, is obviously an 
under-statement, and therefore a misstatement, of their present 
value ; and we have very gvod authority for saying, that the 
gradual increase in their value more than compensates for any 
depreciation in the worth of the furniture, machinery-plant, &c., 
by “ wear and tear.” Now the account as rendered shows a 
surplus of income over expenditure of 1697]. But if we add to 
this sum the aggregate of the sums charged on account of “ de- 
preciation” and “ wear and tear ”—viz., 23521., we find that the 
real surplus last year was 4049/., which, added to what was 
stated to be the capital at the end of 1871—viz., 96,138/., would 
make the present capital 100,187/. But during the nineteen years 
which have elapsed since the Asylum was opened, the practice of 
writing off a large sum yearly on account of “ depreciation” and 
“wear and tear” has, we believe, been persisted in, although, as 
we have shown, the land purchased has steadily increased in 
value, and the land and buildings together would now sell for 
more than they cost. This being the case, it is manifest that to 
arrive at a really accurate estimate of the capital now belonging 
to the Asylum, we must learn \. hat is the aggregate of the sums 
which have been written off each year during the past nineteen 
years, and must add that total amount to the 100,157/. already 
mentioned. Not having the accounts for those years before us, we 
can only conjecture what that total amount may be, and we 
believe we shall be within the mark if we state it to be 20,0001. 
P2 
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If it is, then the actual capital now belonging to the Asylum is 
at all events 120,000/. 

We must now add that this large capital would have been 
very much larger even than it is if during recent years the 
establishment had been conducted with any reasonable regard 
to economy. In 1865 the total annual outlay was a sum which 
if divided by the total number of patients then in the asylum 
gave 12s. 4d. as the weekly cost per head of the whole of them. 
In 1869 the weekly cost per head had risen to 16s. 113d. And 
lest that enormous increase should be to any extent ascribed to 
an increase in the cost of food of late years, we must state that 
the food supplied cost a farthing less weekly per head in 1869 
than it cost in 1865. Each year since there has been an 
increasing expenditure. During !ast year the average number 
of patients was 533, and the expenditure, including the charges for 
“ wear and tear” and “ building depreciation,” was 26,8571. 13s. 2d. 
If we divide this sum by the number of inmates, we find that 
each of them cost last year 501. 7s. 93d., or at the rate of 19s. 41d. 
a week! If those charges are not considered as a part of the 
expenditure, each inmate then cost 45/. 19s. 64d. during the 
year, or at the rate of 17s. 8d. a week. Moreover, it must be 
borne in mind that although each inmate cost that large sum, 
he lives rent free. Among the items of expenditure no charge for 
rent occurs; but if such a charge were made at the rate of say 
3 per cent. on only 100,0001., that sum would be equal to 2s. 2d. 
per head, and that sum added to the lowest of the two weekly 
sums already stated would make the weekly cost of each idiot 
last year 19s. 10d. But leaving this item of rent out of the 
account, let us glance for a moment at the annual extravagance 
now going on at Earlswood. The increase in the weekly cost 
of each idiot in 1872 beyond what each cost in 1865 is 5s. 4d, 
even if the charges for “building depreciation” and “ wear 
and tear” be excluded from the account of expenditure 
in 1872. If we multiply this sum by 533, the average 
number of inmates in 1872, we find that the weekly 
increase of cost is 142]. 2s. 8d.; and again, if we multiply 
this by 52, we find the yearly increase of cost to be the 
enormous sum of 73907. 18s. 8d. Or, in other words, if the 
establishment were only conducted as economically as it was in 
1865 there would be an addition to the yearly surplus of that 
large amount. Moreover, the number of inmates of the asylum 
was about 140 more in 1872 than it was in 1865, and there can 
be no doubt but that in such an establishment the cost per head 
might easily be considerably-lower when the number of inmates 
is 553, than it could be when the number was only 412, the 
average for 1865. An additional proof of the extravagance in 
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question rests in the fact that in certain other well-conducted 
asylums the weekly cost of the inmates per head is considerably 
less than it was in Earlswood, even in 1865. We have already 
stated that the inmates of the asylum at Fisherton cost lls. a 
week each ; that those of the Caterham Asylum, which contains 
1800 patients, cost only 7s. 7d., and that those of the Leavesden 
Asylum cost only 7s, a week. If in the face of these facts 
it pleases the supporters of Earlswood to continue lavishing on 
each idiot there 17s. 8d. a week, exclusive of rent for him, or 
19s. 10d., including it, there are, we believe, no means of pre- 
venting them from doing so, and we can only regard their costly 
indulgence as a form of mental eccentricity, the more deplorable 
because probably it is neither curable nor capable of being sub- 
jected to any effective control. The truth is Earlswood is a sort 
of high-class boarding-house for the very minute proportion of 
its patients whose friends pay for them handsomely, and the style 
and order of the establishment are kept up conformably to that 
idea, instead of on a scale befitting an institution which mainly 
depends for its support on public charity. It is clear from the 
facts we have adduced that, with its present income, Earlswood 
could amply provide for a much larger number of idiots than it 
receives at present, but in accordance with the principles which, 
as we have pointed out, determine the development of medical 
charities, the managers of Earlswood, perverted by the enthu- 
siasm of “hospitalism,” think more of the institution itself than 
of the object for which it was founded; we have visited it, and 
thoroughly endorse the observation of a writer in the Atheneum 
for 9th of August last, who says:—“It is impossible not to 
notice that it is the building which visitors are expected to 
admire—the building, with all its magnificent fixtures and 
fittings, and that in Earlswood’s theory of its own existence the 
patients exist for the glory of the Asylum, rather than the 
Asylum for the good of the patients.” 

The following are the terms in which this magnificent and 
already wealthy charity, which has lately become so prodigal as 
we have shown it to be of its immense resources, appeals in the 
Times systematically for further help :—“ The Board earnestly 
solicit additional CONTRIBUTIONS to meet present expenses and 
to provide for the contemplated increase. This institution derives 
no benefit from the. Hospital Sunday Fund.” 

In connexion with the system of advertising for funds, we may 
mention that it has long been the practice of what Zhe British 
Medical Journal appropriately calls “the advertising hospitals,” 
to publish in the newspapers the number of attendances, which 
means the number of times which patients have attended at any 
given hospital within a certain period. If on an average each 
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patient attends three times the proportion of attendances to 
patients is of course as 3 tol. Very often the proportion is 
much greater. Now the general public knows nothing of the 
difference between attendances and patients, and the imposing 
array of figures representing attendances seemingly magnify 
enormously the amount of medical relief administered, and do 
in fact impose on the credulity of the public, to which urgent 
appeals for funds are, as we have seen, continuously made. The 
attention which has of late been directed to hospital administra- 
tion by the Charity Organization Society, and by the Hospital 
Out-patient Reform Association, has already produced one benefi- 
cial effect—viz., that of causing the advertising hospitals to with- 
draw to a great extent at least those misleading announcements 


of attendances. But the practice still lingers and would, we: 


believe, revive in full force were it not for the restraining 
and wholesome influence of dawning public opinion on the 
subject. 


This article has already exceeded the limits assigned to it ; we 
are therefore unable on this occasion to describe and discuss the 
various plans which have been suggested as means of remedying 
the grave abuses of voluntary medical charity which we have 


now exposed. Indeed, no remedy, however efficacious, can 
be applied until the public has been thoroughly imbued with a 
knowledge of those abuses, and thus induced to resolve that they 
shall be abolished. But powerful interests intervene to prevent 
the public from obtaining that knowledge. The physicians and 
surgeons who have the fullest information on the subject—viz., 
those who are officially connected with the several hospitals and 
dispensaries, are precisely those whose professional interests are 
best promoted by maintaining a “‘ discreet silence.” And if any 
of them should, within the walls of the hospital attempt a reform 
of the abuses which he encounters, he does so at his peril. 
What his fate is likely to be is sufficiently indicated by the treat- 
ment of Dr. Mayo, who was dismissed from St. Bartholomew’s 
hospital in 1869. “Expecting to have in the casualty out- 
patient room and wards of the hospital exceptionally good oppor- 
tunities of extending his experience, Dr. Mayo purchased the 
post of house-physician ; but no sooner was he installed than he 
found he was expected to see, in the course of a morning, as 
many as from 300 to 400 casualty patients, besides having to go 
the rounds of his wards, and he was not long in coming to the 
conclusion that to prescribe for new patients at the rate of one 
hundred per hour, or forty seconds a-head, was unprofitable for 
himself, dangerous for them, and altogether a shameful farce. 
He refused to see more than fifty new cases, and was in con- 
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sequence dismissed from his office by the unanimous vote ot the 
governors of the hospital. 

“The senior students of the hospital, however, took the matter 
up, and, in a crowded meeting, passed resolutions of sympathy 
with Dr. Mayo, and also one to the following effect :— 

“That this meeting believes that the defects in the present 
administration of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital call for Parliamen- 
tary inquiry, and permanent Government supervision, in the 
interests of the public.”* 

It will probably be admitted that these brave “ senior students 
of the hospital” had the best possible means of judging of the 
reality of the abuses which exist in it, and that they were 
wholly justified in believing that the defects in the present 
administration of that hospita] “call for Parliamentary inquiry, 
and permanent Government supervision, in the interest of the 
public ;” but neither their expression of opinion, based on 
ample observations, concerning the maladministration of the 
hospital, nor their expression of sympathy with the victim to 
the conservators of notorious abuses, availed to re-instate Dr. 
Mayo in the position from which he had been expelled, and his 
fate constitutes an impressive warning to all officially connected 
with St. Bartholomew’s of the penalty to be exacted from any 
one who may be rash enough to attempt even the smallest 
instalment of reform of ihe existing system. 

The Metropolitan Free Hospital vigorously enforces, it seems, 
what has been happily termed by Mr. Jodrell, “ obsequious 
mutism” from its professional staff. We have been informed 
that several of its physicians have at different periods attempted 
to effect improvements in the administration chiefly in respect 
to the treatment of out-patients, and that each attempt bas been 
stifled by a request conveyed to the innovator for his resigna- 
tion ; and though in some of these cases, if not in ail, the request 
was not complied with it was none the less effective in deterring 
each member of the professional staff from introducing any 
improvement in the management of the hospital—a manage- 
ment wholly in the hands of a small and irresponsible committee 
of laymen, the chief of whom are its chairman, Mr. Joseph 
Fry, and its secretary, Mr. George Croxton. But one of the 
physicians of this hospital, Dr. John Chapman, finding how 
unavailing were the efforts of any of its medical staff to effect 
even the smallest measure of improvement from within, felt the 
strong necessity, on public grounds, of calling public attention to 
the gross abuses of the out-patient system as exemplified in the 

* See article in Public Health, No. 3, vol. i, “On Hospital Reform, in 


Connexion with the Out-patient Department.” By H. Nelson Hardy, 
F.K.CS. Ed, 
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London hospitals generally, and therefore in the “ Metropolitan 
Free” as one of them, and yielding to his sense of duty, 
encountered the same fate as that which had previously befallen 
Dr. Mayo. The story of the disgraceful conduct in this affair of 
the managers of the Metropolitan Free Hospital has been con- 
cisely told by one of its governors, and one who has taken a 
leading part in the movement for hospital reform generally, 
Mr. T. J. P. Jodrell. Availing ourselves of his letters, published 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, as weil as of other sources of informa- 
tion, we present to our readers the following brief statement of 
the facts of the matter. 

In the Pall Mall Gazette of the 4th of June, 1873, there 
appeared what Mr. Jodrell designates “a temperately written 
article” on “The Treatment of Out-patients at the London 
Hospitals and Dispensaries.” In that article a’ description was 
given of the crowded state of the Out-patients’ waiting-rooms of 
the London hospitals; and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the 
Royal Free Hospital, the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond 
Street, as well as the Metropolitan Free Hospital, were espe- 
cially adverted to in a passage which we have already quoted at 
page 200. Shortly after the publication of the article 
the physicians and surgeons of the Metropolitan Free Hospital 
were summoned to meet the Managing Committee, nomi- 
nally to confer on the general interests of the hospital, 
but mainly in consequence of the appearance of that 
article. Of the members of the medical staff who obeyed the 
summons, the only three who could be reasonably suspected of 
having written the article—viz., Dr. Fotherby, Dr. Drysdale, and 
Dr. Chapman—were successively interrogated respecting its 
authorship. Dr. Fotherby was asked if he knew who had 
written the article and answered, “No, Ido not.” Dr. Drysdale 
was asked if he had written it and answered, “ No.” He was 
then asked if he knew who had written it, and again he 
answered in the negative. Dr. Chapman entered the room after 
Drs. Fotherby and Drysdale had already been questioned, and 
was immediately asked if he wrote the article. After 
protesting against the propriety of the question, but finding 
it useless under the circumstances to insist on his privilege of 


silence respecting the authorship of an anonymous article, he, 


avowed that he was the author. 

“The general committee, it seems, were not satisfied with this 
humiliation of their medical staff, for their next step was to get 
them to pass a vote of censure on their offending brother. For 
that purpose a meeting was suinmoned of the medical committee, 
at which a resolution was come to ‘expressive of the deep regret 
of that committee that an article calculated to do such serious 
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injury to the hospital in the opinion of the charitable public 
should have emanated from one of their colleagues, and their 
great surprise that he should deem it consistent with the feeling 
of honour to continue to hold the appointment of assistant- 
physician to a public charity which he deliberately and anony- 
mously in the public press disparages.’ It is a significant circum- 
stance that though the medical committee comprises the whole 
medical staff of eleven members, five only were present on this 
occasion, the three surgeons, and the two other assistant- 
physicians, one of whom only, with the three surgeons, signed 
the resolution, and he, Dr. McNalty, a very young man, not yet 
admitted a member of the College of Physicians. The three 
principal physicians were conspicuously absent. Yet on the 
authority of this resolution alone the general committee founded 
its mandate to Dr. Chapman to resign his office, and on his 
refusal to do so, dismissed him. 

“It will be observed that the resolution does not impute to Dr. 
Chapman any falsification of fact; nor was this possible ; for not 
only were the facts to which his comments referred indisputably 
true, as I can myself testify from having paid a personal visit to 
the hospital at the hour when the patients were there, but they 
were facts which must have been as well known to the general 
committee and to every member of the establishment as to Dr. 
Chapman himself. His offence was not that he had published 
what was untrue, but that by an article in the daily press he had 
directed public attention to matters which men in general would 
regard as abuses, but in which the general committee, though 
equally cognizant of them, by a strange obliquity of judgment 
could see no abuse at all; for in their last annual report, pub- 
lished a few months before, after noticing that much had been 
said and written on the subject of hospital out-patient reform, 
they undertake “to assure the governors that the abuses com- 
plained of have no existence in this hospital.” There is nothing 
iu all this to surprise any one who considers what the constitution 
of the governing body of this and most other London hospitals 
teally is, Whatever they may be in theory, they are substantially 
an in practice close corporations with all the instincts well 
known to belong to such bodies—idolatry of old traditions, re- 
pugnance to all change, insensibility to public opivion out of 
deors, and extreme jealousy of any appeal toit. * * * * 
With respect to the article in question, I am told that three 
of the most eminent men in the profession, whose names I only 
forbear to mention because I have not the honour of being per- 
soually acquainted with them, have expressed the opinion, in 
which I cordially concur, that there is nothing in the article itself 
which a medical officer of any of the hospitals mentioned in it 
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might not with propriety have written. To have thrown away 
the services of such a man for such a cause is to proclaim the 
gagging system in its most absolute and obnoxious form. Let 
the public and the profession be upon their guard. If benevolent 
people are too busy or too indolent to exercise personal control 
over the institutions which they support, they are only the more 
interested in keeping open every channel by which the truth can 
reach them.”* 

We observe that the medical journals have expressed them- 
selves in terms of indignant reprobation, both of the conduct of 
the managing committee, and of the four members of the pro- 
fessional staff who degraded themselves by passing the “vote of 
censure ” which the managing committee needed as their pretext 
for the action they were intent upon. 


“Tf,” says the Medical Times and Gazette, “the resolution [of those + 
members] was intended to obtain the favour of the General Committee 
or of any of its members, all we can say is, that the procedure was 
simply pitiable. . . . If honorary medical officers to medical charities 
are to be subjected to the treatment which Dr. Chapman has suffered, 
the public will certainly be the losers, for there will very soon be no 
medical charities. But we hold that the precedent is a most dangerous 
one, and should arouse the indignation of the whole profession. . . . 
We only hope that the subscribers to the hospital will convene a 
meeting to express their opinion of this unprecedented piece of petty 
tyranny.” 

“The treatment of Dr. Chapman,” says the Lancet, “ by the com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Free Hospital is a severe satire upon the 
name of that institution ;” and it asks, “ why were not all the members 
of the medical staff present,” when the medical committee passed its 
vote of censure, in order “to vindicate the liberty of medical men to 
speak the truth and to help to make institutions what they pretend to 
be? We arestill not without hope of the Metropolitan Free Hospital. 
There is a body of governors who may yet vindicate the name and 
fame of the institution which is sadly lowered by the incident upon 
which we comment.” 

“ Five out of eleven medical officers agree,” observes the Jedical 
Press and Circular, “ to a resolution condemning the conduct of one 
of their colleagues—outside the hospital. Where are the other six? 
Their wisest course would be at once to issue a repudiation of the 
judgment of the other five. . . . An appeal to the governors at 
large should be made, and if the power of the press should not suffice to 
kindle interest enough to replace the clique that has too long ruled the 
Metropolitan Free Hospital by a committee of independent gentlemen, 
then farewell to all hope of hospital reform.” 


Mr. Jodrell has expressed his belief that “in the particular 





* Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 12, 1873: Letter by T. J. P. Jodrell. 
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abuse of authority ” in question, the Metropolitan Free Hospital 
“ stands quite alone ;” but our readers have seen that that hospital 
had a precedent for its abuse of authority in the conduct of St. 
Bartholomew’s described above. St. Bartholomew’s by virtue of 
its enormous endowment is placed for the present, at least, 
beyond the reach of any influence which can be exerted by 
public opinion; and many years will probably elapse before 
that opinion will compel Parliament to institute a searching 
investigation into the working and defects of that hospital. But 


the Metropolitan Free is almost wholly dependent for its exis- 
tence on the contributions of the charitable public, and as it is 
to be presumed that they have no wish to sanction the perpetra- 
tion of gross abuses, as well as of contemptible tyranny, in the 
persons of its officials, we think it worth while to show that that 
, hospital is urgently needing a sweeping reform in several re- 


spects. 

Dr. J. Murray, Assistant Physician and Joint Lecturer on 
Pathology at Middlesex Hospital, whose recent death has elicited 
awidely and very strongly expressed feeling of professional regret 
for the loss of one who gave promise of being among the most 
effective promoters of medical science, visited the Metropolitan 
Free Hospital in 1868, and published a report of his observations 
during his visit in The British Medical Journal for December 
12th of that year. In our account of the hospital we shall avail 
ourselves freely of Dr. Murray’s description, but shall supple- 
ment it as we may judge necessary in order that it may be a 
faithful representation of the institution in 1873. 

“The hospital, as it at present stands,” in Devonshire Square, 
Bishopsgate, City, “is composed of two old private houses com- 
municating one with the other, and is an example of that short- 
sighted and pernicious system, unfortunately too common, which 
attempts to combine economy with the modern requirements of 
ahospital . . . The wards are seven in number, with from 
two to six beds in each, and containing altogether about twenty- 
seven beds. . . . Two of the wards are set apart for the 
sick poor of the Jewish community. 

“There are no bath rooms, and only two sitz-baths supplied 
for the use of the patients” Incredible as it may seem, we 
believe, nevertheless, that up to the present time no means of 
giving a patient an ordinary warm bath, in which the whole body 
can be immersed, exist in the establishment. 

“The water-closets are amongst the worst features of the 
hospital,” there are two; they are both dark ; and “there is no 
attempt to obtain ventilation from the external air.” 

One of the garrets “is used as a lumber and post-mortem 
toom. It is needless to remark that this arrangement ought not 
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to continue a single day longer.” It does continue, however, to 
the present time. “Into this place the bodies are brought up by 
the porter, with the assistance of the nurse. The floor at our 
visit was bespattered with blood, as were also two pair of calico- 
covered steps. 

“ There is no operating room: the surgeon’s out-patient room, 
or the ward being used for the purpose.” The effects of this 
procedure on the nervous system, and through it on the special 
maladies of the patients in the adjoining beds, our readers will 
readily imagine. 

“ Instruments are certainly not plentiful in the hospital. There 
are a few catheters, scalpels, tongue depressors, and such like ; but 
otherwise the hospital is badly found in this respect. The 
surgeons at one time, we believe, were required to bring their 
own instruments; and we are told this necessity not unfrequently 
still exists. 

“The nursing arrangements are very bad. . . The scrubbing 
and washing are done chiefly by the nurses; a scrubber and 
general servant doing the rest. The nurses take their meals in 
the wards. The under-nurses wear no regular dress, and look 
most untidy to say the least of it.” 

“The out-patient department is the leading feature of the 
institution. The out-patient waiting-rooms are totally 
inadequate for the purpose. They are confined to the old 
house, and occupy the ground and first floors .... . they are 
very dirty, and far too small ; the staircase, which also leads to 
the wards above, is equally dirty, and generally crowded with 
male and female out-patients.” We beg the reader's special 
attention to the words of this paragraph, which we have put in 
italics. They are almost identical in form, and completely 
so in meaning with those for the use of which Dr. 
Chapman was dismissed from the hospital; and their literal 
truthfulness is moreover confirmed by Mr. Jodrell, who paid 
a special visit tothe hospital in order to inform himself on the point. 

“This hospital,” says Dr. Murray, “adopts the system, in its 
annual reports, of publishing the attendance only of patients 
throughout the year; which may mean anything, and not the 
number of new cases alone. This plan is apt to mislead the 

ublic.” Since Dr. Murray wrote, even the Metropolitan Free 
Hospital has been reluctantly constrained to give the number of 
new cases as part of a tabular statement printed along with its 
“ Reports;” but in the Reports themselves it is still the “ atten- 
dances of out-patients” only which are given, and these, the charity- 
giving public is told, in the Report published in 1873, “ reached 
the unusually large total of 88,749.” The new cases are state 
to have been during the same year 38,465. But the value of 
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these figures will be better understood by the reader when he has 
learnt the meaning of the “marking off” system which is prac- 
tised at this hospital. In order to lessen somewhat the amount 
of labour to be got through, a practice is adopted of dismissing 
many of the new out-patients as soon as they have been prescribed 
for only once: the physician after writing his prescription places 
a cross below it: the dispenser after giving the medicine pre- 
scribed takes from the patient the prescription paper on which 
this cross is placed, and the patient is dismissed. If there were 
no cross in the paper the patient would retain it, and would be 
admitted for continuance of treatment as an “old patient.” Many 
of the patients who, after having been seen only once, have their 
prescription papers taken from them, require of course further 
treatment, and are again admitted, if they apply for it, as many 
do. But all patients who thus give up their papers, and who, 
nevertheless, return to the hospital for further treatment are 
counted as new patients! It is manifest that by the practice 
of this absurd system the number of so-called “new cases” is 
greatly increased ; and therefore that those who put faith in the 
published statements of the number of “new cases” treated at 
the Metropolitan Free Hospital are deluded. 

In connexion with delusive reports of the number of “ new 
cases,” we may mention on the authority of Dr. Murray, another 
glaring example of the siyle of advertising adopted by the mana- 
gers of this hospital. The garret ordinarily used as the post- 
mortem room, “ and the two rooms now transformed into a ward 
for children’s diseases, were opened as a cholera ward during the 
late epidemic in the east of London ; and aspecial sum of money 
—1001., we believe—was granted to the hospital by the Mansion 
House Relief Fund, to assist in defraying expenses. Although 
a number of out-patients were treated for diarrhcea here, as at all 
hospitals, these wards were, however, on no occasion required 
for cholera patients.” But in their annual report the managers 
published the following remarkable statement :—“ The demands 
on the resources of the hospital during the prevalence of cholera 
were excessively heavy, and to the prompt assistance rendered in 
upwards of 5000 cases, may be attributed, in great measure, the 
almost total absence of fatal cases within and around its walls. 
Through the liberality of the public, your Committee were 
enabled, at the outbreak of the malady, to set apart three rooms 
jor the reception of cholera patients, which being no longer 
required for that purpose, are being converted and fitted for the 
special treatment of sick children.” 

“ The financial management of the hospital” seems to have 
puzzled Dr. Murray a good deal, “ because of the loose manner 
in which the annual reports are prepared ;” but at all events he 
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seems to have grappled effectually with one part of that 
“management ”—viz., the charge for “drugs and dispensary ex- 
penses,” exclusive of dispensers’ salaries, entered in the balance 
sheet for 1867, of 1795/. Dr. Murray discusses this charge at 
length, compares it with the charge for the like things in 
several other hospitals, and having regard to the number 
of patients at those “hospitals observes:—“A ratio, more or 
less constant, is apparent in all similar accounts we have 
examined of numerous London hospitals—a ratio which is greatly 
exceeded by the Metropolitan Free Hospital.” In proof of the 
justness of his reasoning, and of the necessity that the supporters 
of that hospital should look into its accounts, we may mention 
that when in 1867 the charge for drugs and dispensary 
expenses, exclusive of dispensers’ salaries, was, as he says, 17951, 
the number of “attendances” of patients was 78,987 ; and that 
‘though the average yearly number during the three years— 
1870-1-2—was 2445 more than in 1867,the average charge during 
those three years for drugs and dispensary expenses, “ includ- 
ing salaries of dispenser and assistants,’ dropped down to 
8721., whichis 923/. a year less than the sum Dr. Murray ob- 
jected to! 

We too are a little puzzled with the “ financial management” 
of the hospital. According to the “ Cash Statement ” for 1871, 
the income during that year, together with balance at bankers, 
was 4039/. 13s. 6d., the expenditure was 2999/. 1s. 7d., and the 
surplus or excess of income over expenditure was 10401. 11s. 11d. 
But notwithstanding this surplus a “Loan from Bankers” of 
1500/. is introduced on the credit side of the account, and 
on the debit side is introduced this item—“ Building Fund 
25161. 11s. 5d.” And then at the foot of the account we are 
informed that the “Liabilities, Dec. 31st,” 1871, were 20631. 7s. 6d., 
and that the “Balance against the Hospital” was 20401. 7s., no 
word being vouchsafed as to the amount of the Building Fund! 
According to the “Cash Statement” for 1872 the income was 
47901. 7s. 7d., and the ordinary expenditure was 39581. 17s. 6d., 
so that there was a surplus of 8310. 10s. ld. Out of this 
surplus, 750/. was devoted to repaying half of the “ Loan from 
Bankers;” 46/. 6s. 6d. was charged to “Building Fund ;” 
and the balance remained “at bankers.” But notwithstanding 
this apparently prosperous state of the finances the “ liabilities” 
are increased: at the end of 1871 they were stated as 
20631. 7s. 6d., and as the loan was not mentioned separately, 
we concluded it to be a part of those liabilities. In the last “ Cash 
Statement ” the liabilities are stated to be 2396. 7s. 3d. 
exclusive of the loan, the part still remaining to be repaid being 
stated as an additional liability. Now the loan was a. liability 
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at the end of 1871, and ought to have been treated as such then, 
as well as at the end of 1872. If it was, by being included in 
the general statement of liabilities, then the liabilities have 
increased from 20631. 7s. 6d. to 31461. 7s. 3d. in twelve months ; 
if it was not, the liabilities at the end of 1871 were understated, 
and therefore misstated. Moreover, if the items of expenditure 
included in the “cash statement” do not represent the cost of the 
hospital during the year, but merely a number of accountswhich it 
pleased the managers to pay, it is worthless to subscribers to 
the hospital, who desire to learn whether its income is more or 
less than its expenditure. Again, if it be expedient to mention 
in detail in the cash statement such an item as “ omnibus 
and cab hire, 11. 148. 10d.,” it is expedient to mention what the 
liabilities amounting to 3146/. consist of. And further, if such 
sums as 25161. 11s. 5d. are disposed of in one year by being 
charged to “building fund,” it may be fairly presumed that a 
subscriber to the hospital is entitled to know what is already the 
amount of that fund. But in these important points the report 
is obstinately silent. After giving careful consideration to the 
accounts, we are obliged to pronounce them, as Dr. Murray did, 
“loose” and unsatisfactory, and seémingly designed while 
affording a minimum amount of information, to impress the 
inspector of them with the conviction that the hospital has a 
heavy debt, and is in urgent need of pecuniary help. 

Dr. Murray reports that at the time he wrote, the members of 
the professional staff made an effort to secure their repre- 
sentation, if by only one of their number, at the weekly board of 
management, and passed an unanimous resolution tq that effect ; 
but of course the effort was abortive ; and so long as the managing 
committee continues practically despotic and irresponsible as it 
is now, the honorary members of the medical staff who are the 
best qualified advisers concerning the needs and administration 
of the hospital will be resolutely excluded from any share in its 
management. It is probable that great as was the crime with 
which Dr. Chapman was charged openly—viz., that of adverting 
to the crowded state of the waiting-rooms, a greater one, but 
one which could not be openly brought against him, consisted in 
the fact that not only had he expressed a strong opinion at the 
hospital that the members of the medical staff ought, ex officio, 
tobe members of the committee of management, but that by 
his articles in the Pall Mall Gazette concerning the “ Abuses of 
Medical Charity,” he had proved himself to be a dangerous 
person, who under one pretext or another must be immediately 
got rid of. 

The description, mainly in the language of Dr. Murray, which 
We have now given of the Metropolitan Free Hospital, proves 
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conclusively that it requires, as he said, “radical reform.” The 
building itself is thoroughly unsuitable for the purposes of an hos- 
pital ; its hygienical conditions are notably defective ; it has no 
operating room, and no post-mortem room; its out-patient 
rooms are so small, that patients are crowded together in the 
lobbies and staircase, as well as in the rooms themselves; it has 
no bath-room, and no means of giving an adult a complete bath 
on the premises; it “is badly found,” Dr. Murray says, in 
respect to instruments and the ordinary appliances of an hospital ; 
its “nursing arrangements are bad ;” the members of its staff 
“are expected,” as he says, “to see thousands of patients, for 
whom it is impossible to prescribe in the time allotted to each; 
its managers adopt a system of advertising the number of “ at- 
tendances” instead of patients, and of announcing as “ new cases’ 
a large number which are really old ones—a system which can- 
not fail to mislead the public ; the annual reports of the hospital 
are proved to be unreliable by the fact that in one of them the 
rooms which had been set apart for cholera patients were 
referred to in language which was untruthful—a procedure 
which Dr. Murray euphemistically designates “trying to make 
capital ;” the hospital accounts are so managed as to be 
unintelligible, and any one who studies the two “cash state- 
ments” last published can only assure himself of the 
seemingly paradoxical fact, that though the income exceeds 
the expenditure by several hundreds of pounds, the debts 
of the hospital increase to a similar extent each year; and, 
finally, the government of the hospital, which is nominally repre- 
sentative, and which goes through the ceremony of election at 
the “ annual’ meetings of the governors,” is really an absolute des- 
potism, intolerant, like all despotisms, of even the most temperate 
criticism : as Mr. Jodrell observes, in language at once terse and 
true, “the general meeting is a sham, the annual election isa 
sham, the responsibility of the governing body is a sham, and the 
results such as might be expected from a body which is elected 
practically by co-optation, and responsible virtually to nobody.”* 
With these indications of the condition of the Metropolitan Free 
Hospital, and the character of its management, we earnestly 
commend them both to the serious consideration of its sup- 
porters, and no less earnestly do we ask the charity-giving public 
as a whole, to meditate on the evil effects exemplified not only 
in this hospital, but in hospitals generally, of giving money 
without the greater gift of personal superintendence of its appli- 
cation. 





* Letter on the Metropolitan Free ‘Hospital in the Pall Mall Gazelle of 
Nov. 12th, 1873. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


O one can deny the praise of sincerity to Prof. de Lagarde’s brief 
; but pregnant essay “ On the Relation of the German State to 
Theology, Church, and Religion.”’ Although in part exclusively 
adapted for German readers, the remainder is of such general interest, 
and couched in a style of such unusual individuality, that we cannot 
refrain from giving aspecimen of its contents. It deserves notice, that 
the outlines of the work were written down and obtained a limited 
circulation as long ago as 1839 ; the gravity of the late political crisis 
in Germany led to its republication with important additions. Let us 
first hear the author on the subject of Protestantism. ‘“ Protestantism 
is a historical development, which can only be rightly estimated from 
the study of the sixteenth, not from the public opinion of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. There is -no doubt from the writings 
of the Reformers and the formularies of the Lutheran as well as the 
Reformed Church, that Protestantism aimed at being, as we still call 
it,a Reformation, and that, therefore, it recognised the Catholic Church 
in essentials, and only put away abuses.” “Science (if such an im- 
posing expression is allowable) has advanced the assertion, that the 
Reformation had two principles, the formal and the material, 7.e., the 
religious authority of the Bible, and justification by faith in Christ.” 
But both these principles were principles of controversy, not of 
dogmatics. ‘The Reformers appealed to the Bible, as an authority 
equally recognised by their adversaries, in order to get rid of certain 
obnoxious doctrines, and justification by faith was only a mode of 
denying that grace could be obtained by such mechanical means as 
indulgences and almsgiving. But considered as principles neither the 
one nor the other were or could be consistently carried out. The one 
because a sincere appeal to the Bible would show that doctrines which 
the Reformers regarded as essential to Christianity were of later origin, 
eg., infant baptism, the keeping of Sunday, the abolition of the Law, 
the Trinity. And the other, because it would have involved the 
destruction of the scholastic theology, which except in isolated points 
the Reformers retained. “The strength of Protestantism consisted 
in its opposition to the dominant Church ; since its recognition at the 
Peace of Westphalia, the last trace of this has vanished, the last pre- 
text for existence been removed. . ... What yet remains of it owes 
its existence not to an uninterrupted development from the time of 





_| “Ueber des verhiiltniss des deutschen Staates zu Theologie, Kirche und Reli- 
gion.” Von Paul de Lagarde. Géttingen: Dieterich. 
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Luther, but has been artifically produced, because people were conscious 
of incapacity for supplying the wants of the age. .... I roundly 
deny that Lessing, Goethe, Herder, Kant, Winkelmann, have been at 
all influenced in essentials by the Protestant system.” And what is 
the Catholicism of modern times? “The Catholicism with which the 
Reformers struggled has been for more than four centuries dead, or if 
you prefer it, in course of dying. What is now called Catholicism is a 
new production, originated by Protestantism, but not by it alone; it 
has preserved the Catholic formule of dogma, but made essential 
alterations in several important points, by which it has exhibited its 
incompatibility with the new developments of history. ‘The Vatican 
Council of 1870 is not at all an episode in the Catholic, but the closing 
act in the period of formation of the neo-Catholic Church. It bears 
the same relation to neo-Catholicism as the assembly of Nicwxa to 
Catholicism. . . . . By the consolidation of the European States 
Catholicism became a negative instead of a positive idea,” and the 
deadly enemy of modern civilization. The author next examines the 
foundation common to Catholicism and Protestantism. His conclu- 
sion is that of Strauss, * Christianity is for us entirely out of the 
question.” This view is justified by a historical criticism of Chris- 
tianity, which is sharply distinguished from that genial exposition of 
the laws of the spiritual life, which has received the name of “the 
Gospel.” But Prof. de Lagarde does not look at religion merely 
through the spectacles of an antiquarian. Each nation, he thinks, hasa 
special providential mission, and requires a special national religion. 
Impartial observers are agreed that the existing forms of religion are 
effete ; how are we to provide one for Germany? Religions are born, 
not made. All that the State can do is to purify men’s ideas of what 
religion is; all that the individual can do is to exhibit the Gospel in 
action. The State ought at once to abolish, or rather assign to the 
sects, the theological faculties in the universities, which are out of 
place in seminaries of science; and to substitute for them professor- 
ships of the study of religious phenomena. It ought also to encourage 
the natural growth of religion by promoting the ideal aspects of life, 
especially as ideality is now almost extinct in the rising generation of 
Germany. But the individual can do even more; he can exhibit the 
essential elements of the Gospel personified by Jesus in his own life and 
character. The essay rises at its close into a strain of unsought 
eloquence. 

Conscientious considerations, and the recent works of Strauss and 
Lagarde, have led a young but not unknown professor at Basle, Dr. 
Overbeck, to publish an essay “ On the Christian Character of the 
Current Theology.” In the most essential points he agrees with 
Lagarde, though he differs from him more or less in his view of the 
history of Christianity, and is not prepared to aceept Lagarde’s 
suggestions. His subject is the Christianity of the current theology, 
but he prefaces it with the inquiry whether theology has ever been 





2 “‘Ueber die Christlichkeit unserer heutigen Theologie.” Streit und 
Friedensschrift von Franz Overbeck. Leipzig: Fritzsch. 
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really Christian, and whether the interests of knowledge and of faith 
have not always been diametrically opposed. No conviction is more 
essential to a religion than that of the falsehood of all other religions : 
—none is more completely destroyed by science. ‘T'rue, a professedly 
Christian theology arose at a very early period. This was only 
natural, considering the highly-refined form of culture which preceded 
Christianity, and which that religion could not hope to destroy. A 
compromise was the only alternative, but the theology in which this 
compromise issued was jealously watched and constantly suspected by 
the true believers. It is useless to distinguish between what is essen- 
tial in Scripture, and what is not. The very idea of a life of Christ 
destroys the religious value of the record. Historical criticism at best 
will only result in a religion for scholars, as destitute of warmth and 
colour, as of influence on the masses. The author then examines the 
claims of the two great contending parties to be called Christian. He 
doubts whether there is any radical difference between them, either in 
Biblical criticism, or in their views of life. With regard to the party 
of Apologists (answering to our own “ Christian Evidence Society ”’), 
the author remarks that the historical argument for Christianity, on 
which they lay so much stress, is the most rotten of all (except, 
indeed, that from natural history). The deeper thinkers of the 
school seem to have had a dim perception of this, e.g., Pascal, who 
admits that there must be a strong desire for the truth of Christianity, 
if the historical argument is to be effectual. To excite such a desire, 
however, he appeals to ascetic views of life from which modern apolo- 
gists would shrink, though these ascetic views are of the very essence 
of the Christian religion. In fact, the main difference between the 
two parties in German Protestantism is this, that the one has the 
shell, but not the kernel, the other neither shell nor kernel, neither 
the form nor the spirit of Christianity. The Apologists imagine 
that they can defend the orthodox doctrine by scientific, 7.e., irre- 
ligious, means ; the Liberals that after it has been destroyed, they can 
rebuild it through criticism. The latter are fond of using Lessing’s 
well-known phrase, “the religion of Christ.” But Lessing was well 
aware (see fragment in “ Werke,”’ Bd. xi.) though he does not speak 
it out plainly, that to talk of the religion of Carist is practically to 
place oneself outside the pale of Christianity, because such a notion is 
based on the discovery of the trué humanity of Christ, a discovery 
which, though sanctioned by criticism, stultifies the primitive ages of 
the Church. It is true that the Church also speaks of the “ imitation 
of Christ,” but the reference here is not so much to Christ’s personal 
views, as to his tragic fate, and the ascetic ideal founded upon it. 
But what at once condemns the attempts of Liberals to pass them- 
selves off as Christians is their view of the world, which is diametri- 
cally opposed to that of primitive Christianity. From the 4th 
century down to the Reformation nothing in the grand style has 
existed in the Church, which has not issued from or stood in some 
connexion with the cloister. And even before the first of these * 
epochs, the opposition between the Christian principle, on the one 
hand, and the world and culture on the other, is as pronounced as 
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anywhere in the ascertained history of Paul, not to say of Christ. If 
any further argument is needed, there is the systematic limitation of 
popular religious ceremonies in the early Church, which is not dis- 
proved by the reaction within the Catholic Church towards the 
Paganizing of Christianity. ‘This can only be explained on the 
hypothesis that aversion to the world is the most vital part of Chris- 
tianity. The author then proceeds to question the propriety of 
popularizing liberal theology. Important as this subject is, we are 
unable to give the reader even an idea of Dr. Overbeck’s mode of 
treatment. Certainly if it is true of Germany, it is no less true of 
England, as the works noticed in these pages prove, that popular 
liberal theology suffers from artificialness and unreality. The next 
section deals with the relation of critical theology to positive 
Christianity and culture, which are shown to be under almost equal 
obligations to it. The office of criticism is to elicit historical facts; 
it is absolutely indifferent to the practical inferences which may be 
drawn from those facts. It is as much opposed to a volatilized 
Christianity as to an enervated culture. Dr. Overbeck’s practical 
suggestions may be thus summed up. Christianity cannot be sepa- 
rated from an ascetic view of life. Such a view is equally repugnant 
to the Orthodox and the Liberals of the day. Both therefore have as 
good or as bad a right to call themselves Christians ; neither party 
has any right to exclude the other from the National Church. But 
though the Liberal is to be unmolested for his rejection of the “creed 
outworn,” he is not to disturb the minds of naive believers, who will 
long form the majority of the congregations, and whose religious wants 
can only be satisfied by that very creed. The ordination oath must 
therefore be so framed as to guard the liberties of both parties. In 
the church the clergyman is to preach the doctrines of the formularies ; 
out of church, he may give stronger meat to those who crave it, and 
speak and write without restraint. By thus legalizing the ancient 
distinction between the esoteric and the exoteric, the clergyman will be 
transformed from a mere teacher of a private theology into a genuine 
priest of religion. Space forbids us to give the criticism which these 
remarkable works well deserve. A few suggestions may however be 
ventured. Thus, in Professor de Lagarde’s criticism of ecclesiastical 
Christianity, we regret his extreme depreciation of Paul. The dif- 
ference, both in form and content, between the dogmatic system 
of Paul, and the “ good tidings ”’ of Jesus, is undeniable, but this ought 
not to have blinded the critic to the points of contact between Paul 
and Jesus, nor to the merits of the immortal genius through whom the 
Gospel, however adulterated, became an universal religion, A similar 
remark applies to Professor Lagarde’s criticism of the early Christian 
writers. We are also disposed to differ from him in our estimate of 
Protestantism. The Catholic doctrines, left by the Reformers, seem 
to interfere now with the sincerity of a Christian’s devotions, just as 
penance and indulgences did in the times of the Reformers. They 
are also too often inconsistent with the original documents of the 
Christian religion; and on both grounds we seem to be justified in 
rejecting them, and yet retaining the name of Protestant. Dr. 
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Overbeck, on the other hand, seems to us to be fairer to Paul than 
Professor Lagarde, but more unfair to Jesus. He seems, if we rightly 
understand him, to ignore the distinction between the asceticism of 
Jesus, and that of A’Kempis or St. Francis. The latter condemn the 
world as radically evil; the former condemns the present world, but 
anticipates its sudden regeneration, Satan being cast out within a few 
years or months. But both Jesus and the modern philanthropists 
aim at a kingdom of God upon earth. Orthodox and Liberals are 
fundamentally at one in cherishing this ideal ; may they not both be 
distinguished as followers of Jesus—as Christians? We must also 
differ trom Dr. Overbeck on practical points. His suggestion for the 
relief of the clergy seems only applicable to places where modern ideas 
have either not penetrated at all, or to a very limited extent. Faney 
an English clergyman adopting it in a manufacturing town! A 
moderate use of “ accommodation” may be justifiable, but Teutonic 
morality forbids its development into the “economy” apparently 
advocated by Dr. Overbeck. It is an almost hopeless puzzle; and 
even Professor Lagarde, with his admirable straightforwardness, is not 
much more successful in solving it. His language about preparing 
for a new religion, seems open to misapprehension. Does he wish for 
a new “German” religion distinct from the “ Evangelical?” Or 
does he merely recommend the study Of religious phenomena as a 
means of purifying men’s minds from effete forms of thought ? 
Probably he wishes us to return to the Gospel, purified of its tem- 
porary accretions ; but this is not clearly expressed. 

A natural transition leads us to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s’ clear-sighted 
“Essays on Freethinking and Plainspeaking,” which have already 
most of them appeared in Fraser and the Fortnightly. ‘The work is 
the outcome, not only of meditation, but of practical experience, and 
does not admit of such detailed criticism as the works of Profs. 
Lagarde and Overbeck. It has points of contact with both. Like the 
latter, Mr. Stephen considers Christianity inseparable from a pessi- 
mistic view of the world; like the former, he anticipates a new religion, 
the “ path-finder” of which, however (to use an expression of Prof. 
Lagarde), is not so much historical criticism as the new view of the 
world generated by Darwinism. The most conclusive of his essays 
seems to us to be the first, against the position of the Broad Church 
clergy. ‘Those who take a different view of the genesis of belief and 
of the essence of Christianity may be disposed to take a somewhat 
different view of the practical course to be adopted by the free- 
thinking laity. Some pages of the work may seem slightly unsym- 
pathetic in tone, but the Essay on Darwinism and Divinity proves 
that Mr. Stephen fully appreciates the ennobling instincts of which 
some of the old dogmas are the envelopes. 

Mr. W. W. Smyth* is of opinion that the doctrine of Evolution 





3 “ Essays on Freethinking and Plainspeaking.” By Leslie Stephen. Long- 
maus. 

* “The Bible and the Doctrine of Evolution.” By William Woods Smyth. 
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may be shown to be in harmony with the Bible, “not by accommo- 
dating each to the other, but by accepting both in their simplest and 
most manifest sense” (Preface). He tells us himself that “little 
argument has been used, but many things stated in a variety of ways,” 
and that he hopes his work may serve as “stepping-stones.” His 
main thought seems to be that, so far as the teaching of the Bible 
and the philosophic interpretation of Science cover the same ground— 
for instance in the cosmogony—there is no discrepancy between them ; 
that both where the Bible comes into contact with Science and where 
it does not, the principle of Evolution reigns; and that this creates a 
strong presumption that what the Bible says on subjects beyond the 
ken of science is true. This may or may not be sound reasoning. 
Mr. Smyth may or may not have properly understood Mr. Herbert 
Spencer or Mr. Darwin ; as theological critics, we are chiefly concerned 
with the other class of facts on which he builds, those which depend 
on the literary criticism of the Bible. Let us do him the justice to 
admit that he has observed at least two facts of Biblical theology 
which are generally denied by orthodox writers. We refer first to 
the expressions in Genesis i.,in which the genesis of vegetables and 
fish is ascribed to the inherent virtue of earth and water, respectively. 
But Mr. Smyth has failed to observe that these expressions are derived, 
like several other features of the narrative, from an original myth of 
heathen complexion, and are qualified for the benefit of Jewish theists 
by the emphatic dictum in the first verse, and by the expression 
“after his kind,” which certainly points in the direction of separate 
creations. But how can any thinker accept such a story as in “com- 
plete congruity” with the teachings of philosophy or science? The 
other point on which Mr. Smyth is right is this, “that creation out 
of nothing and action at a distance are myths (?) which have no 
foundation in scripture or science whatsoever ”’ (p. 181). But two suc- 
cessful hits are not enough to make up for the blunders with whieh 
the book is literally strewed ; above all, for the nonsense about Pre- 
adamites (p. 177), about the days of Genesis i. and ii. (p. 163), about 
the renewing powers of the patriarchs (p. 288), and about the pro- 
phetic character of the record of the Deluge (p. 281), &c. In one 
place he even says, “the scientific interpretation of the Bible shows 
the ‘higher critics’ to be always wrong” (p. 180), a passage which 
proves at least that the author lays no claim to the Christian virtue 
of humility. 

An attempt of a considerably higher value in the same direction is 
made by Mr. G. Henslow,’ who obtained one of the Actonian prizes 
for the year 1872. It is important to remember the origin of the 
work, as it accounts for a slight timidity of expression which does 


-not really detract from its usefulness. Apologetic theology has for 


one of its functions that of correcting the received religious views in 
accordance with the best philosophy of the time ; if it is to accomplish 





5 “The Theory of Evolution of Living Things, and the Application of the 
Principles of Evolution to Religion, etc.” By the Rev. G. Henslow, M.A., F.L.8, 
F.G.S. Macmillan and Co. 
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its end it must not fly too violently in the face of the notions it has 
tocorrect. Whenever an outspoken expression of opinion is necessary, 
Mr. Henslow is not backward to deliver it, and it is a sign of the times 
that one of the lecturers at the Victoria Institute should have given 
up the traditional idea of creation, which even Schleiermacher thought 
almost essential to Christianity. The first part of the essay is 
devoted to the exposition of the evidence for evolution; the second 
considers its relations to religion. From the latter we learn that the 
author does not “at present see any evidence for believing in a gradual 
development of man from the lower animals by ordinary natural laws ; 
that is, without some special interference, or, if it be preferred, some 
exceptional conditions which have thereby separated him from all 
other creatures,’ &c. (p. 108). An interesting chapter is devoted to 
the evidence of the wisdom and beneficence of the Creator. The error 
of the Bridgewater Treatises consisted in adducing merely relative 
evidence of this. “An Ichneumon fly, had it reasoning powers, might 
easily conclude that caterpillars were beneficently designed for its use, 
as being the place in which it should lay its eggs. On the other 
hand, the caterpillar would have a very different view.” The essayist 
prefers to trace such evidence in creation as a whole; or rather, in 
those great principles which govern the evolution and development of 
all beings in the world. We must recognise the fact that the wisdom 
of God in nature is synonymous with the will of God. This may 
seem, he remarks, “very like cutting the Gordian knot, but when 
once we get beyond positive evidence, and try to investigate causes 
and motives, we are attempting to escape beyond the confines of the 
human intellect” (p. 164). With regard to the mixture of good and 
evil in the world, the author maintains that it is not a “ fatal” result 
of undirected natural forces, but designed in its ultimate bearings to 
surround man with “ inideal’’ circumstances, and so render his life on 
earth probationary. This principle of Inideality, on which the author 
lays great stress, is illustrated by two examples,—rudimentary organs, 
and imperfect conditions of existence, neither of which can be accounted 
for except by evolution. It may perhaps be objected by some readers 
that too small a place is given to the goodness and beneficence of the 
Creator. But so little had been said on physical evils by previous 
writers on Natural Theology, that the author deemed it necessary to 
advert to them in greater detail, and to show that they could be accounted 
for as conducive to the probationary condition of man. 

Mr. Samuel Smiles has chosen a fine subject for his new book,’ the 
tragic story of the Huguenots (why add in France ?) after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. He has gone conscientiously to the best 
published sources, and succeeded in producing a work which will be 
interesting to all students and admirers of that subtle compound of . 
opposites—the French character, and which fills, for the present at 
any rate, a gap in English literature, the existence of which was not 
quite creditable to our national Protestantism. It may be asserted, 





6 « The Huguenots in France after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, with 
a Visit to the Country of the Vaudois,” By Samuel Smiles. Strahan and Co. 
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without fear of contradiction, that nobler episodes than the insurrec- 
tion of the Camisards, and the reconstitution of the Protestant Church 
through the almost superhuman labours of Antoine Court, cannot be 
found in any period of ecclesiastical history. But Mr. Smiles will, we 
think, be the first to admit that his work has but a provisional value. 
Protestantism in France demands a broader and more critical treat- 
ment, and cannot be properly understood from a collection of episodes. 
It is pleasing to notice that the author does full justice to the noble 
efforts of Voltaire in behalf of the Huguenots Calas and Sirven, though 
he adds, with an implication o" questionable morality, that “ David, 
the judge who had first condemned Calas went insane, and died in a 
madhouse.” The utility of the volume would have been increased, 
had the author given some of the facts relative to the historical ante- 
cedents of the recent discussions in Paris, which for ability and width 
of range, may probably take the precedence of all other councils and 
synods from the Nicene to the Vatican. It is hardly fair of the 
author to refer for “ the best account of the proceedings” to the able 
but onesided essay in Blackwood’s Magazine for January. He 
ought at least to have balanced it by the calm, historical sketch by 
M. Etienne Coquerel, in the Theological Review for October, 1872. 
The latter part of the book is made up (literally) by a loosely written 
account of a visit to the country of the Vaudois, which first appeared in 
“Good Words,” and is every way inferior to the portion on the Hu- 
guenots. 

The author of “A Dominican Artist,” and other graceful works of 
Catholic religious history, has given us an equally graceful sketch of 
“ The Revival of Priestly Life in the Seventeenth Century in France.” 
Putting aside all questions as to the healthiness of the particular form 
of religion, we gladly and fully admit the moral elevation and _histori- 
cal and psychological instruction to be gained from this volume. The 
chief figures on the canvas are Charles de Condren and Cardinal de 
Bérulle, the founders of the Oratorians, St. Vincent de Paul and the 
Lazarists, Jean Jacques Olier and the Seminarists of St. Sulpice. 

Certainly there is something more attractive, as the biographer 
truly remarks, in the winning human kindness of St. Frangois de 
Sales and St. Vincent de Paul, but the sterner character and practical 
wisdom of De Condren, was no less valuable as a complement to the 
milder qualities of his friends. All these orders—the Oratorians, the 
Lazarists, and the Sulpicians—did good service to the Gallican church ; 
the first in the furtherance of the highest objects of the priesthood, 
not forgetting the culture of the intellect in a Christian spirit ; the 
second, in the evangelization of the poor, especially the rural poor, 
and the raising of the tone of the clergy; the third, in the direct 
training of priests. But there is a foresight in the wide conception of 
the Oratorian body which is akin to genius, and a liberality which 
deserves recognition, whatever opinion be held as to the carrying out 





7 “The Revival of Priestly Life in the Seventeenth Century in France.” A 
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of their motto, that knowledge is to be sought “ Non tam circa 
scientiam quam circa usum scientia.” A fine saying is told of a de- 
vout woman on her deathbed: “ J’adore tout ce que Dieu est... Je 
me sépare de ]’étre présent, et me retire dans l’étre inconnu de Dieu.” 
(P. 77.) 

The fame of Ludwig Hiiusser rests upon his lectures, which are 
said to have produced a powerful impression inGermany. Those here 
published* form part of a course on the history of the three centuries 
1571—1789, which Hiiusser used to deliver at Heidelberg in the winter 
months. It is important to bear this in mind, for it shows that 
Hiusser’s interests were more political than theological, and excuses 
a certain superficiality in his treatment of the religious aspect of his 
subject. The method of editing which Dr. Oncken intended to adopt 
was the same which he applied to Hiusser’s lectures on the French 
Revolution ; and which then met with general approval. This was to 
collate as many notes as possible of hearers of the lectures and then to fill 
in the details from Hiausser’s manuscripts. Unfortunately Dr. Oncken’s 
appeal for notes of the lectures on the Reformation was unresponded 
to; added to which, he found but little bearing upon the subject among 
his friend’s papers, so that he was “compelled to have independent 
recourse to the literature referred to, to a far greater extent than was 
necessary in the former case.” (Preface.) ‘This is not quite satis- 
factory, but as the lectures do not lay claim to originality, and Dr. 
Oncken is a warm friend of the author, it is not likely that any 
serious misrepresentation has occurred. The result is what we should 
hardly have expected from a German professor, a popular work of a 
high class, but still. distinctly popular. Those who go to these 
lectures expecting to receive an impulse to original inquiry, such as 
was so powerfully given by Niebuhr’s léctures on the History of 
Rome, will be disappointed. But the ordinary reader will be so 
much the more grateful for a book which unites the abandon of 
personal teaching with the accuracy of a work based on profound 
study. The author is a patriotic German; yet he devotes a large 
share of attention to the history of the Reformation in France and 
England. He is an enthusiastic Protestant, yet he is as fair to the 
character of Charles IX. as to that. of Coligny, as considerate to 
Queen Mary as to the Lord Protector Oliver. ‘The translation is in 
idiomatic English, and, so far as we have compared it with the 
original, is substantially accurate: a great advance upon those hybrid 
German-English works with which the theological market is inundated. 
It is, perhaps, worth mentioning that the first volume of Von Sybel’s 
Historische Zeitschrift contains a remarkable paper by Hausser, 
exposing the misstatements of Lord Macaulay’s essay on Frederick. 

Mr. A. D, Crake’ has produced a sketch of Church history for the 
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Edited by Wilhelm Oncken, &¢. Translated by Mrs. G. Sturge. In two volumes. 
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general reader, based on some original reading, and on the works of 
Fleury, Mosheim, Gibbon, Bingham, Professor Bright, and Canon Robert- 
son. The flowing style will recommend it tomany readers, but will not 
compehsate for the want of criticism and of any but the most ordinary 
scholarship. Mr. Crake would have done well to work carefully 
through such a book as the “ Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschischte fiir 
Studierende,” by Professor Kraus (a moderate Roman Catholic), 
which from its orthodoxy and ample collection of references would 
have been invaluable to him in his present stage. 

The painful subject” of the religious history of Ireland is treated 
by Mr. Godkin with judicial impartiality, relieved by a profound 
sense of humour. There is no attempt to palliate the misgovernment 
of the English, though it is fully admitted that the fault was not all on 
one side. The only weak part of this most enjoyable work is the 
introductory chapters, in which are many strange things to a philolo- 
gist or historical critic. Mr. Godkin is severely condemnatory of the 
“Root and Branch” system delended by Messrs. Carlyle and 
Froude. 

Dr. Eitel’s" brief but accurate description of Buddhism has 
deservedly reached a second edition. We commend his eomparison of 
the lives of Buddha and Christ to theologians, who, like Canon 
Westcott, suppose that Orientals may be converted by the “ facts” 
of Christianity witnout its dogmas. 

Mr. J. M. Capés!* has given us a lively picture of the “Tract” 
movement from the undergraduate side, and of the conversion of one 
who was never really converted. 

A fourth edition of the “Sketch of the Character of Jesus,’ by 
Dr. Schenkel, the well-known eloquent and accomplished Heidelberg 
professor and leader of German Liberal Protestants, has just appeared. 
The author claims with justice to have made the first published 
attempt at an historical sketch of Jesus,—not of the life, but the per- 
sonality or character. ‘The muses of poetry and history it has been 
well said are allied and yet distinct, or, as Novalis puts it, in words 
adopted for a motto by Dr. Schenkel, the history of Christ is as much 
@ poem as a history. Hence the conception of the “ Characterbild 
Jesu” is somewhat different from that of Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus,” 
and even ef Keim’s “Geschichte Jesu von Nazara.” Dr. Schenkel’s 
work is not original; he builds on the researches of others, especially 
of his colleague, Dr. Holtzmann, but is in the best sense of the word 
popular. A certain political tinge, which injured it in some circles of the 
“ Fatherland,” will only add to its interest among ourselves. The 
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fuurth edition claims to be not only enlarged, but thoroughly re- 
written. Jt would require a more minute examination than we can 
at present give to tell how far this is the case ; but several new chapters 
have been added, and reference has been made to the latest literature, 
with the important exception however of Sir R. Hanson’s Life of 
Jesus. It is really strange, and an evidence of the provincialism of 
German scholars, that Dr. Schenkel should have failed to read the 
able and thorough review of this work (the only independent English 
contribution to the subject) by Prof. Weizsacker in the Academy, 
(vol. ii. pp. 221, ete., 241, etc.). 

Of works like the present, written in a lucid, popular style, but not 
with popular superficiality, we may say with Mr. Dixon in his thought- 
ful little essay," “though the young thinkers may not adopt [its] con- 
clusions, they will be wiser men by the acquaintance of the author.” 
A readable translation of substantial accuracy, from the third German 
edition, was published by Messrs. Longman in 1869, which we recom- 
mend to our readers. 

In recent popular theology, one of our most important books, in 
spite of its unpretending exterior, is Mr. Philip Wicksteed’s excellent 
translation of Dr. Oort’s “ Bible for Young People.’””® How it would 
have rejoiced Goethe, whose early partiality for Genesis is well-known, 
and who has given us in a few pages perhaps the best abstract of that 
book, incomplete as it is, which we possess, to see such delicate sym- 
pathy with the beautiful legends of the Israelites, coupled with such 
genuine but lightly-worn learning, and uncompromising loyalty to the 
moral sense of our own times! Yet we are not sure that even the 
young Goethe would have succeeded in digesting all the contents of 
this book, and we cannot help wishing for ar abridged edition, contain- 
ing only the stories: and the moral lessons, for the benefit of children. 
True, that it is never too soon to cultivate a child’s sense of truth, 
but simple as the criticism is which is here applied to the Hrbrew 
legends, it is perhaps too profound for those who have not yet learned 
historical perspective, and developed a feeling for literature. An 
English child, at any rate, ought, we think, to have sucked the 
marrow out of such books as Mr. Matthew Arnold’s edition of the 
Later Isaiah, and Freeman’s Child’s History of England, before he 
can be expected to receive a healthy stimulus from such a volume as 
this. ‘There are some sensible remarks to the same purport on p. 13 
of the author’s preface. It would be out of place to enter into a 
criticism of details. ‘The reputation of Oort, and still more of Kuenen, 
to whom the work was submitted for revision, is a sufficient guarantee 
of accuracy, so far as accuracy is obtainable in Oriental archzology. 
Its point of view is, of course, that of the higher Rationalism, which 
refuses to tveat the Bible as different in kind trom other sacred books, 





4“ The Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone and Dr. Strauss.” By J.M. Dixon- 
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or to extenuate the moral defects inseparable probably from the one- 
sided character of Hebrew culture. ‘Tc be complete, it should perhaps 
be followed by a sketch of the development of the other great 
religions, with an account of their sacred books, in the same style and 
for the same class of readers. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “Sociological Tables,” of which a section" 
relating to England has already been published, promise to be a 
valuable contribution to the study of the history of social progress. 
Their purpose cannot be better described than in Mr. Spencer’s own 
words in his Provisional Preface :— 


“In preparation for the Principles of Sociology, requiring as bases of indue- 
tion large accumulations of data, fitly arranged for comparison, I some five 
years ago, commenced by proxy, the collection and organization of facts pre- 
sented by societies of different types, past and present: being fortunate 
enough to secure the services of gentlemen competent to carry on the process 
in the way I wished. Though this classified compilation of materials was 
entered upon solely to facilitate my own work, yet, after having brought the 
mode of classification to a satisfactory form, and after having had some of tne 
tables filled up, I decided to have the undertaking executed with a view to 
publication: the facts collected and arranged for easy reference and convenient 
study of their relations, being so presented apart from hypotheses, as to aid all 
students of social science in testing such conclusions as they have drawn and 
in drawing others. The work consists of three large divisions. Each com- 
prises a set of tables exhibiting the facts as abstracted and classified, and 4 
mass of quotations and abridged extracts, otherwise classified, on which the 
statements contained in the tables are based. The condensed statements, 
arranged after a uniform manner, give in each table or succession of tables, 
the phenomena of all orders which each society presents—constitute an account 
of its morphology, its physiology, and (if a society having known a history) 
its development. On the other hand, the collected extracts, serving as 
authorities for the statements in the tables, are (or rather will be when the 
work is complete) classified primarily according to the kinds of phenomena to 
which they refer, and secondarily, to the societies exhibiting these phenomena; 
so that each kind of phenomena, as it is displayed in all societies, may be 
separately studied with convenience.” 
Thus it will be seen that the Tables themselves together with the 
corroborative matter furnished by the classified extracts go far to 
establish a sort of Historia Naturalis such as Bacon desiderated as the 
foundation of social inquiry. For the arrangement of the Tables, it 
appears that Mr. Spencer himself is responsible, but for their contents 
and for the collection of the materials on which they are besed he is 
indebted to the labours of his assistants. That these labours have not 
been slight may be inferred from the fact that the social phenomena 
of the English race from the earliest times down almost to the present 
day are condensed into seven Tables, while the extracts on which the 





16 “ Descriptive Sociology, or Groups of Sociological Facts,” classified and 
arranged by Herbert Spencer. English, compiled and abstracted by James Collier. 
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statements in the tables are based occupy a printed space at least five 
times as great, and Mr. Spencer assures us that even these are only a 
selection from the mass of materials gathered together for the purpose. 
In a design so vast it is as easy as it would be superfluous to discover 
faults of detail; indeed, Mr. Spencer himself admits that ideal per- 
fection of arrangement has occasionally been sacrificed to typographical 
convenience, but in such a case, “ well begun is half-done,” and if the 
outline be firmly and accurately traced the rectification in detail may 
well be left to future inquirers. There can be no doubt that the 
arrangement of the Tables is excellent; by reading the columns verti- 
cally we can trace the gradual growth and increasing complexity of 
the various parts into which the social organism is divided; while, by 
reading horizontally across the tables we gain a conspectus of the 
social phenomena simultaneously presenting themselves at the suc- 
cessive critical epochs of English history, and that this arrangement 
should be successfully preserved throughout such a vast aggregation 
of heterogeneous data is in itself no slight proof of the skill with which 
the outline has been devised. We have said that criticism of detail is 
out of place ; but the scheme, however praiseworthy its conception, and, 
however valuable its results, is open to one or two general objections 
which can scarcely be entirely overcome. In the first place it may be 
said, not without considerable truth, that the phenomena here pre- 
sented as sociological facts are so various aNd heterogeneous, that to 
exhibit them in a statistical or even a tabular form, is to assume a 
great deal that stands in urgent need of verification and proof; even 
the scheme of arrangement in which they are exhibited is in itself an 
assumption which can only be justified by an independent examination 
of the data which it presents. We all know how a skilful advocate 
can so marshal the facts at his command as to support a foregone 
couclusion, and while we are far from attributing any such purpose 
toa thinker so cautious and positive as Mr Spencer, yet it is obvious 
that his whole hypothesis of a Social Organism with its concrete meta- 
phors borrowed from Biology, is a conception not yet placed beyond 
the reach of dialectical debate. It is therefore, perhaps too much to 
say that the facts collected and arranged in these tables are presented 
“apart from hypotheses,”’ though it is true, no doubt, that independent 
inquirers can use the data furnished in testing their own conclusions. 
In the second place, the problem of arranging the almost infinite phe- 
nomena of a society so highly organized as that of England in the 
later stages of its development is one which is well-nigh insoluble 
from its overwhelming complexity. ‘The phenomena of a primitive or 
barbaric society are simple and easy of interpretation: those of a pro- 
gressive suciety, especially in its later stages, are of infinite variety and 
complexity, and can scarcely be tabulated rightly until they are tho- 
roughly interpreted and understood. While doing full justice to the 
industry and ability with which Mr. Collier, Mr. Spencer’s assistant in 
the tables before us, has accomplished his task, we cannot resist the 
conclusion that he has been far more successful in the collection and 
arrangement of the earlier and comparatively simple data with which 
he has had to deal than with those of a later date and a more complex 
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character. It is impossible to. test in detail the execution of so hetero. 
geneous a work, but in regard to the earlier portion we may note 
that Mr. Tylor, no mean authority in such a case, has expressed his 
approval of the skill and industry with which the data relating to his 
own field of inquiry have been collected and arranged. When, how- 
ever, we come to the later stages of English society, and to its 
complex literary and esthetic productions we cannot think Mr. 
Collier has adequately conceived the magnitude of the task required of 
him. It is one thing to determine the facts of primitive society, and 
the data may be drawn from any accessible source; but the case is 
altogether altered when we have to deal with the problems of 
literary and artistic development; here the distinction between fact 
and opinion, between data and hypothesis almost vanishes, and it is 
only given to the highest criticism to disengage the primary facts and 
to present them as data to the social philosopher. Hence in collect- 
ing his data on such points, Mr. Collier should have trusted only to 
the best and most widely recognised authorities; whereas we find him 
putting as much trust in ephemeral and anonymous literature, the 
authority and credentials of which it is impossible to verify or to test, 
as in the judgments of those who are recognised as masters in their 
art. Here it is not his execution but his method which is at fault; 
his industry is conspicuous throughout ; but whereas in the earlier 
part of his compilation his work is effective and complete, in the latter 
part it is a conspicuous failure from an inadequate conception of the 
problem to be solved. It matters not what authority is given for the 
mode in which the ancient Britons buried their dead, provided the 
statement can be verified and tested; but it matters a great deal what 
authority is given for an estimate of the literature of the last century, 
or of the poetry of the present day ; the former is a fact which can be 
variously interpreted but cannot, if properly attested, be denied; the 
latter is at best but an opinion, the value of which can only depend 
on the estimate we form of the authority of the person by whom it is 
uttered. Data thus loosely determined can only mislead when pre- 
sented in a tabular form; and for this reason we are inclined to con- 
sider the earlier tables, which rest on less questionable data, as far more 
valuable than the latter. Notwithstanding the serious defects we 
have pointed out, however, there can be little doubt that in the skilful 
arrangement of the tables, and in superintending their careful compila- 
tion, Mr. Spencer has conferred a great benefit on all students of social 
phenomena. 

Whatever Mr. G. H. Lewes writes on philosophical subjects is de- 
serving of the most respectful attention; for he has shown in his 
“ History of Philosophy” a genuine interest in philosophical inquiry, 
while his researches in Biology attest his familiarity with the methods 
of scientific investigation. His new work, “Problems of Life and 
Mind,”” of which as yet only an instalment has been published, will 
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surprise many who are familiar with the “ History of Philosophy ;” for 
its first aspect is that of a determined attempt to rehabilitate much that 
the Positive Philosophy was supposed to have banished for ever under 
the name of Metaphysics. But on a closer inspection it becomes 
manifest that the contrast is due not so nfuch to a change as to an 
extension of view. Mr. Lewes does not propose to apply to the 
problems now presented for solution any other method than that 
which science recognises in its more special and concrete inquiries, 
but he maintains that what he boldly, but justly, calls the Empirical 
Method, must be applied, and can be applied with success, to the 
problems which all sciences present for solution, but none pretend 
to solve. What Comte rejected as Metaphysics Mr. Lewes would 
discard as ‘‘ Metempirics,” while he restores to Metaphysics its old 
meaning of the “ general laws of Being,” and maintains that in this 
sense it deals with problems which are as real and as capable of de- 
finite solution as are those of any other science. The distinction is 
important and instructive; for whereas Comte’s criterion tends arbi- 
trarily to divide lines of inquiry which are equally legitimate if scien- 
tifically pursued, that of Mr. Lewes, if applicable at all, is equally 
applicable in all parts of the field of inquiry, and will discriminate 
methods which are legitimate from those which are not. The term 
“Metaphysics” is now so much discredited by the loose and am- 
biguous use of it sanctioned by Comte and his followers, that we are 
thankful to Mr. Lewes for giving us the term “ Metempiric,” which 
can start on its career unencumbered with misleading associations ; 
this is no doubt an advantage, but the difficulty still remains that 
both Comte and Mr. Lewes are applying to their opponents a criterion 
which in reality begs the whole question in dispute. We may tell the 
so-called Metempiricist that he has failed to prove his conclusion, but 
we fail to shake his conviction so long as our canons of proof are 
framed so as to exclude his own; until we stand on a common ground 
discussion is useless between us; and as he at least professes to start 
from principles common to us both, it is incumbent on us to show in 
each particular case at what point and for what reason we cease to 
follow him; ard at this point we must either agree with him or he 
with us, or all argument is at an end. Thus the whole question turns, 
as Mr. Lewes would doubtless admit, on the possession of a common 
criterion of proof. Mr. Lewes proposes the Empirical criterion, and 
though he reserves the discussion of the tests of certitude for a sub- 
sequent volume, and may therefore have arguments to adduce which 
his opponents would be unable to refute, it is obvious that, so far as he 
has hitherto gone, he is proposing a criterion which is open to attack 
on strictly scientific grounds. The empirical theory of knowledge; 
even in the modified and guarded form in which Mr. Lewes presents it, 
and the theory of “ Reasoned Realism” on which it is based, cannot 
be said to be placed beyond the reach of discussion and debate ; but it 
is only when it is regarded as axiomatic that we can legitimately brand 
the theories of opponents who reject its criterion as metempirical fig- 
ments. We cordially sympathize with Mr. Lewes’s chivalrous en- 
deavour to rescue Metaphysics from the undeserved contempt into 
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which it has fallen, and we wish we could believe that he had suc- 
ceeded in placing Empirical Metaphysics on a foundation from which 
even his opponents would be unable to dislodge it; but we confess 
that we rose from the study of his work with somewhat of the disap- 
pointment which Socrates is related to have felt at the teaching of 
Anaxagoras. ‘To extend the scientific method to the study of Meta- 
physics is a tempting programme, nor can we determine from the 
mere fragment before us whether the plan is likely to be successfully 
fulfilled ; but after all it is a reversal of the perhaps inevitable order; 
for till Metaphysics has given its sanction to the conceptions with 
which Scitnce deals we never can be quite sure that the scientific 
method is itself legitimate. If, on the other hand, it be maintained 
that the method of science is to be sanctioned by a rational Psychology, 
it is precisely at this point that the assault of opponents is most dif- 
ficult to meet and repel. That Mr. Lewes has not overlooked the 
difficulty here pointed out is evident from his taking as his motto 
the pregnant sentence of Stuart Mill—“ England’s thinkers are again 
beginning to see what they had only temporarily forgotten, that the 
difficulties of Metaphysics lie at the root of all Science; that those 
difficulties can only be quieted by being resolved; and that until they 
are resolved, positively whenever possible, but at any rate negatively, 
we are never assured that anv knowledge, even physical, stands on 
solid foundations’’—and we are far from saying that he does not see 
his way to an ultimate solution. For this reason we shall look for his 
succeeding volumes with great interest—indeed it is almost an injustice 
to criticise his general theory in its present development. It is almost 
needless to say that, putting aside the general theory, the whole 
volume is full of the most suggestive speculation presented in the 
happiest manner: if the problem of philosophy be as far from solutivn 
as ever, the search has revealed many treasures by the way, and we 
cordially commend the work to all who are interested in philosophical 
speculation. Though directly affiliated to the system of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, as the author gratefully acknowledges, the speculations of 
Mr. Lewes have a stamp and flavour of their own. All who are in- 
terested in the problems and methods of scientific inquiry should study 
and ponder the portion of the work entitled “The Limitations of 
Knowledge.” The chapter on “ Ideal Constructions in Science’’ is 
both novel and profound, and we know not where the ‘“ Use and Abuse 
of Hypotheses” has been more adequately treated than in the chapter 
bearing that title; the account of Demonstrations and Axioms isa 
real and solid contribution to the controversy on this much-debated 
topic ; and the last chapter on the “ Place of Sentiment in Philosophy” 
is as suggestive a piece of .writing as we have met with in modern 
philosophical literature. We cannot acquit Mr. Lewes of a relapse 
into ‘ Metempirics” in his use of the term “ Unknowable’”’ as a positive 
conception ; the “ Unknowable” is a region whose hither boundary is 
always receding before the advance of positive knowledge: it is a 
legitimate term in the speculations of those who, like Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, would posit the existence of ranges of Being behind phe- 
nomena with which the mind can never come into contact, but as the 
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object of Mr. Lewes’s endeavour is to demonstrate the non-existence 
of such a region, the “ Unknowable” with him becomes simply the 
“Unknown,” and is not entitled to a separate name. In this sense 
nothing is unknowable save that which is expressed in terms which 
are mutually destructive, and it seems to us an illegitimate restriction 
of the range of scientific inquiry to treat any problem as insoluble 
simply because we have not yet the data necessary for its solution. 
The Mechanical Equivalent of ‘Thought, or the Calculus of Mental 
Operations, are expressions which indicate problems scientifically 
legitimate, though at present they are wholly incapable of solution; 
to call them unknowable is either to erect simple ignorance into a 
necessary limitation of knowledge, or to use a term which can scarcely 
fail to mislead. We may require that all fresh problems shall be pre- 
sented for solution in terms which science can accept, but we can 
never set an absolute limit to the problems which under these con- 
ditions may be attempted. We are not without hopes that in his 
subsequent volumes Mr. Lewes will be found to have anticipated and 
removed many of the difficulties which we have ventured to suggest; 
and the commencement of his undertaking is so instructive that it 
may well be that its conclusion will be even more satisfactory. We 
shall gladly welcome the continuation of a work which cannot fail to 
interest all serious students. . 

Professor Bain has collected into a volume “The Minor Works of 
George Grote,” and prefaced them by a critical account of his writ- 
ings and speeches. Copious analyses are given of Grote’s speeches in 
Parliament, and one of his political pamphlets on the “ Essentials of 
Parliamentary Reform,” published in 1831, is reprinted at length. 
The other writings here reprinted are the product chiefly of Grote’s 
historical and philosophical studies, and have great interest as indi- 
cating the course of the author’s reflections, and exhibiting the seeds 
which bore such splendid and abundant fruit in his greater works. 
The pamphlet on Plato’s Timaeus is well known to students of ancient 
philosophy, but as it has, we believe, been long out of print, and was 
never extensively circulated, Professor Bain has done very wisely in 
including it in the present volume. The review of Niebuhr’s “Greek 
Heroic Stories,” which was published in this Review in 1843, gains 
considerable interest when read in the light of the fuller discussion of 
the same subject, in two celebrated chapters of the “ History of 
Greece,” and it is worthy of note, that the remarkable illustration of 
the normal growth of a myth in modern times, furnished by Goethe’s 
story of the Florentine amour of Lord Byron, is given ir the earlier 
essay. Grote’s keen and sustained interest in metaphysical specu- 
lation, is attested by several valuable papers, of which not the least 
remarkable is the well known review of his friend Stuart Mill’s “ Ex- 
amination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy ;” while the activity and 
freshness of his mind to the last is shown in some very acute remarks, 
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written in 1871, when his last illness was upon him, on M. Taine’s 
work, “ De L’Intelligence.” The editor has prefaced his selection 
from Grote’s writings with an Introduction, containing long abstracts 
and summaries of the author’s principal speeches and works, inter- 
spersed with critical remarks, not very adequate or profound: the 
summaries are too long, the criticism is too slight, and too exclusively 
from an identical point of view, and the styie is not attractive. Take, 
for example, the following extract from the account of Mr. Grote’s 
reading of the Posterior Analytics of Aristotle :— 

“Mr. Grote follows this treatise through its numerous windings and repe- 
titions, and succeeds in making plain the author’s drift, even when he is crude 
and inconsistent. There is some confusion of thought in applying the syllo- 
gistic designation, the middle term, to intermediate links in physical cause and 
effect, and the celebrated four causes are brought in to explain the meanings 
of knowledge. Generally speaking, Aristotle has a good grasp of the main 
conditions of demonstration: he is less steady, but still very knowing, in the 
niceties of definition. From our present logical point of view we can see 
distinctly what he is aiming at and where he misses, and the interest of the 
work consists in tracing the struggles of an original mind.” 


This is ludicrous and grotesque, nor can we believe Grote would 
have sanctioned such a style of criticism. One little mystery and 
misconception is cleared up in the present volume. It has lately been 
stated, that Grote was the author of a now forgotten work, entitled, 
“ Analysis of the Influence of Natural Religion on the Temporal 
Happiness of Mankind, by Philip Beauchamp,” and interest in the 
work has been somewhat revived, by references to it in Mill’s “ Auto- 
biography,” though the secret of its authorship is not there revealed. 
It appears that Grote’s share in the work was confined to its arrange- 
ment for publication, and that the real author was Jeremy Bentham, 
who was in the habit of confiding many of his manuscripts to his 
younger friends, with a view to their publication. The original papers 
in Bentham’s handwriting are still extant, and in the possession of 
Mrs. Grote. 

The indefatigable Professor Bain has contributed to the Interna- 
tional Scientific Series a small treatise on “ Mind and Body” and 
the theories of their relation.” It will be found a useful handbook 
to those who are content or obliged to study philosophy in hand- 
books. But the use of handbooks has its limits, and these are 
perhaps reached when it is found possible to give a history of theories 
of the soul from the earliest times in less than sixty widely printed 
pages, of which the Pre-Socratic philosophers occupy barely one. 
There are not wanting indications that psychology in England is 
about to take a new departure: the reviving interest in Kant, and 
the gradual recognition of his true relation to Hume and the earlier 
Sensationalists, the speculations of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and the 
new ground already partially broken by Mr. G, H. Lewes in the work 
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noticed above, all seem to point in their various ways to a coming 
abandonment of the old standpoint of Empirical Dualism and the 
resumption of some form of Monism still in a sense Empirical, 
in which the purely Empirical and purely 4 priort hypotheses will 
meet in a new synthesis. If this be so a revolution in psychology 
is imminent, and treatises which, like the present, are based in the 
main on the old Empirical hypothesis will gradually become obsolete. 
Meanwhile, however, and probably for a long time, the treatise of . 
Professor Bain will be found valuable and instructive by those for 
whom it was probably intended—viz., candidates for competitive 


examinations. 
Mr. Abbott, of Trinity College, Dublin, gives a new trans- 


lation of “ Kant’s Theory of Ethics,” consisting of the whole 
of the “ Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten,’’ and select portions 
of the “ Kritik der Praktischen Vernunft,’ and of the “ Philoso- 
phische Religionslehre.” He has been induced to undertake the 
translation by experience of the unsatisfactory character of the work 
of Mr. Semple, who has traversed much of the same ground. We 
have compared the two works with selected passages of the orizinal, 
and there can be no doubt that Mr. Abbott’s translation is written in 
English, while Mr. Semple is content with that detestable jargon 
which so often does duty for English among students of German 
philosophy: but we do not think that Mr. Abbott has been very 
successful in fixing the charge of misconception of Kant’s meaning 
on his rival. “ When Kant,” he says, “speaks of a maxim as not 
being without contradiction conceivable as a universal law, Mr. 
Semple speaks of it as not ji¢ to be a universal law. The question must 
then arise, what is the test of this fitness? And no further answer 
being given, it seems not unfair to say, as English critics have said, 
that this is ultimately placed by Kant himself in the consequences 
resulting. There could not be a more fundamental perversion of 
Kant’s doctrine.” If this be so, the encouragement to such perver- 
sion is given more by Kant himself than by any translator: for he 
himself tests the conceivability of the maxim by a consideration of 
the consequences of acts done in accordance with it, nor is it otherwise 
inconceivable than because in practice it is self-destructive. Mr. 
Semple’s translation may be wrong, in fact it is wrong, but Mr. 
Abbott’s does not remove the difficulty, nor are we acquainted with 
any satisfactory solution. 

Professor F. A. Lange republishes the first or historical part of his 
valuable and learned “ Geschichte des Materialismus ”” in an enlarged 
and improved edition. The new volume, though it contains only 
half the work, is almost as large as the single volume of the former 
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edition, and we are promised in the second volume a critical estimate 
of the progress of modern science and its relation to Materialism, 
together with a formal exposition of the author’s own point of view. 
The present volume is a great improvement on the former edition, 
which was designed primarily, as the author declares in both editions, 
for an immediate and temporary purpose; for besides being expanded 
and improved throughout, it is furnished with abundant illustrative 
and explanatory notes, indicating the sources and materials of each 
successive section ; the want of such illustrative notes was a great defect 
in the former edition. It is also an advantage that the historical 
and critical parts should be published in separate volumes, for they 
will interest different classes of readers. We shall look for the second 
volume with much interest; for there can be little doubt that Mr. 
Lewes is right when he says “Science itself is in travail. Assuredly 
some mighty new birth is at hand. Solid as the ground appears, and 
fixed as are our present landmarks, we cannot but feel the strange 
tremors of subterranean agitation which must, ere long, be followed 
by upheavals disturbing those landmarks.” If this be so, a criticism 
of the problems and methods of modern science by one whose com- 
petency for the task is well established cannot fail to be of interest. 
Such a criticism will not be found in the series of rhapsodies 
entitled “The Newest Materialism,”” by Mr. William Maccall. 
Mr. Maccall tells us that he never had any taste or faculty for 
dialectics: he certainly has not, but he has rather a turn for vigorous 
invective. We commend to him his prescription for others :— 


“ Mr. Mill, by the inexorable directness and faultless limpidity of his speech, 
forces back to reality the brain which has been bewildered by a vapoury, 
chaotic pictorialism. He is the Priessnitz of literature, and much is a 
Priessnitz of literature needed when there has been a reckless revel in furibond 
and fantastic phrases. If, then, you know any one who has been ensnared by 
the clumsy and cantankerous circumlocutions of the Carlyle apes—for whom, 
however, the great and good man they outrageously imitate should not be held 
responsible—send him to the physician Mill.” 


Mr. Maccall has made us acquainted with such an one, and he was, 
we believe, a friend of Mill’s ; if so the remedy has been applied, and, 
so far as we can see, applied hitherto in vain. 
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[’ is always refreshing to meet with a gennine student and follower 
of Mr. Cobden doing his utmost to gather up the different truths 
which his great master was among the first to vindicate in this country, 
and to diffuse them abroad in the dress likely to be most attractive to 
anew generation. The life of a statesman like Mr. Cobden necessarily 
wears at the time something of a desultory and disjointed appearance. 
He is pledged to so many great causes and engaged in so many move- 
ments at the same time, that it is difficult to ascertain what is the 
relative value they have for him, or how far he is promoting that of 
which he is the only earnest supporter, or simply giving one additional 
prop to that which scarcely needs his aid. ‘The previous publication 
of Mr. Cobden’s speeches and writings has done much to bring into 
their proper relation with each other his central beliefs, and what may 
be called his accidental opinions. The plan of writing a series of essays 
on the topics most interesting to Mr. Cobden, and on which his views 
were most pronounced, is that adopted by Mr. Thorold Rogers.’ The 
work is an extremely interesting one, both from the lucidity with 
which the joint opinions of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Rogers are presented, 
and the actual importance and variety of the topics discussed. These 
topics cover a tolerably wide field, though the more significant ones in 
relation to Mr. Cobden are those of the Corn Laws, the Land Question, 
International Relations, Financial Reform, and Commercial Diplomacy. 
Mr. Rogers says, “‘ The school which Cobden—I will not say founded, 
for all who have assisted the solid progress of good government and 
national prosperity have belonged to it—strengthened, affirmed that 
freedom was the natural condition of the individual, and that restraint 
must always be justified in order to be defended. In the presence of 
an outrageous and serious wrong, the old Corn Law, it assailed the prin- 
ciple of protection to agriculture with irresistible force. But it was the 
accident of a fact which caused the assault to be made on this position. 
It attacked every kind of protection, on the ground that the assistance 
given to one interest was an injury, a restraint, an indefensible control 
on other interests, which were depressed, impoverished, and dwarfed 
in consequence.” ‘The essay on International Relations will be 
found to contain on every page of it truths of the highest moment. It 
is there shown conclusively that war is a necessary consequence of the 
existence of despotically or aristocratically governed States. So soon 
as governments come into the hands of the people, war becomes “an 
anachronism and an impossibility.” For if a war is to take place, the 
persons who make it are also those who immediately feel it; and also 
in popularly governed States, the two great causes of war, dynastic 
rivalries and occupation for the standing armies needed to feed 
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monarchical pride or ambition, are out of the way. Mr. Rogers says, 
for instance, that there is nothing which the French nation detests 
more than the sacrifice which war entails on it. ‘“ War has been the 
passion of French monarchs and French statesmen from the days of 
Francis I. to those of Napoleon III. Mr. Cobden has proved in the 
clearest manner that the French people were eagerly anxious not to 
excite the hostility of the English people at the beginning of the Revo- 
lution. It is certain that the last vote of confidence which a plé- 
biscite gave the late Emperor was accorded from a belief that the 
policy of the French government would be peace. The same may be 
said of other nations.” 

The publication of Professor Fawcett’s Speeches in the House 
of Commons’? is due to the lateness of the hour at which the discussion 
on the Indian Budget came on in the past session, and the consequent 
impossibility of the debate being adequately reported. Thus the 
speeches on Indian Finance are the most important speeches in the 
volume, that being a subject to which Professor Fawcett has given an 
amount of attention which is, unfortunately, rare in English states- 
men; and it being extremely difficult to diffuse among Englishmen 
an intelligent knowledge of the facts concerned. Professor Fawcett 
takes a truly statesmanlike view both of the true difficulties of govern- 
ing india and of the sole agencies by which those difficulties can be 
overcome. He notices, for instance, the incessant errors that flow 
from false and misleading parallels drawn between the situation of 
India and England. Local taxation may be a good thing in England 
because it is bound up with local government; but in India, says 
Professor Fawcett, we allow the people to have no representative in- 
stitution, either local or imperial. The decentralization scheme has 
done nothing whatever to increase local self-government, but, on the 
contrary, the local taxes which it has necessitated have more than any 
other taxation ever levied in India been imposed in utter disregard of 
the wishes, the wants, and the habits of the people. Professor 
Fawcett goes on to point out that the result of substituting local for 
imperial taxation is that the state of taxation in India is likely to 
become more and more concealed from the House of Commons, and 
thus to escape the criticism of public opinion. As an instance of 
this he cites the case of the constant reference in the House to the 
Imperial Income Tax in India, and of numerous articles written 
against it in the leading English newspapers; and yet an act was 
passed to levy a far more burdensome income-tax in Bombay, which 
searcely attracted any attention at all in this country. 1 was for a 
long time unnoticed in the House, and scarcely any reference was 
made to it in the public press. Professor Fawcett notices one special 
disadvantage to India arising from the abolition of the East india 
Company, a disadvantage already prophesied in a memorable paper 
prepared by Mr. J. S. Mill—that of no influential persons in this 
country being sufficiently at leisure to give their whole attention to 
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the wants of India, and sufficiently single-minded to secure that so 
often as Indian and English claims come into competition, those of 
England be not invariably preferred. Professor Fawcett is of 
opinion that the Council of the Secretary of State for India has, for 
some reason or other, not fulfilled the expectations formed of it. The 
reason seems to be that the pressure of the Secretary of State is too 
strong for it, and—as Professor Fawcett notices—the Secretary of 
State is only the servant of the Cabinet, and the Cabinet the servants 
of an Assembly in which England is represented, and India is not. 
Professor Fawcett strongly recommends that the sittings of the 
Council be open to the public, so that, in the case of a protesting 
member being unsupported in the Council, the merits of his protest 
should be reconsidered elsewhere. Among: specific reforms advocated 
is the adoption of the same economic system of government for 
Bombay and Madras (that is, by Lieutenant-Governors appointed in 
india by the Viceroy, and usually chosen from the list of distinguished 
Indian officials) as in the Punjaub, the North-West Provinces, and 
Oude. These last are more than twice as populous as the former, 
and the extravagance of Indian Government is one of the chief 
causes of the deticit in the revenue, and of the discontent which 
mistaken remedies for this deficit occasion. The immediate de- 
pendence of the governors of Bombay and.Madras on the Secretary of 
State rather than on the Viceroy, and the isolation of the dif- 
ferent portions of the Indian army, are also evils of no small 
magnitude. 

Mr. Freeman’s* modes of reasoning are untike those of other and 
perhaps baser men. ‘The method and tone are Conservative, but few 
Conservatives would venture to embark in an imitation of them, as 
the conclusions are as; often as not startlingly Liberal, or rather 
Radical. Nevertheless, the Liberal who distrusts Mr. Freeman’s 
methods, and the Conservative who dislikes his results, have both 
much to learn from all that Mr. Freeman writes. He is always 
erudite, and never flags in laborious research or in political zeal. From 
whatever curious anu out-of-the way sources he extracts his informa- 
tion, itis never allowed to moulder asa mere instrument for the grati- 
fication of an antiquarian curiosity, but is at once directed to the 
destruction of some mischievous idol, or the propping up some novel 
creation only supported as yet by an insignificant minority. Mr. 
Freeman’s six lectures, delivered before the Royal Institution in the 
present year, which together with the Rede Lecture on the “ Unity of 
History,” delivered the year before at Cambridge, are now illustrated 
with voluminous notes, and bound in one volume, entitled “ Com- 
parative Politics,’’ afford numberless instances of the author’s charac- 
teristic qualities. It is doubtful whether Mr. Freeman has any 
respect for kings or not. ‘Chere is no man who dislikes more the 
theory of kings having a “right divine to govern wrong.” He labours 
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to prove with almost excessive pains and anxiety that the Teutonic 
nations have invariably cared only for the office of the king, that is, 
for the usefulness of his functions, and not for the individual per- 
sonality of particular kings. On the one hand, there is no strict law 
of hereditary succession ; on the other hand, the kingly office is not put 
up to indiscriminate competition among the whole people. Our fathers 
felt, with the practical mind of the Roman, that the rule of men could 
not be safely trusted to the chances of mere hereditary succession. 
The sentiment of kingly descent was satisfied if the king came of the 
divine stock, while some degree of fitness for his office was secured by 
a free choice among those in whose veins the sacred blood of Woden 
flowed.— Kingship was an otfice; it was an office which, like any 
other office, the nation gave and the nation could take away.” The 
readers of Mr. Freeman’s other works will remember how fond he is 
of illustrating this position.from repeated examples in the history of 
England ; and how firmly he believes it to represent the sound con- 
stitutional doctrine in England at the present day. The volume con- 
tains some extremely interesting researches into the history of Private 
War and the development of Early Criminal Law, which took its 
place; also into the nature of the English Peerage. Mr. Freeman 
contrasts peerage in England with the institution of a nobility in 
foreign countries in a variety of ways, but especially by pointing out 
that “in an English peerage the primary idea is political power; 
rank and privilege are mere adjuncts. The peer then—not a mere 
noble, but a legislator, a counsellor, and ajudge—holds a distinct place 
in the State, which his children can no more share with him than any 
one else.” 

If the copious military literature that is now issuing from the press 
is an index to the scientific spirit in which military studies are for the 
future to be conducted in this country, the augury ought to be a hopeful 
one—so far as hope can be connected with the thought of war at all. 
In his “Studies of the New Tactics of Infantry” Major von Scherff* 
notices that the general adoption of the rifled musket, soon followed by 
that of the rifled cannon, has impressed a very different character upon 
the tactical literature of all European armies from that of the previous 
period. It seems that the conditions of attaining the maximum of at- 
tacking power are (1) the greatest mobility, (2) the greatest possible 
security from the effects of the enemy’s fire, and (3) the greatest 
possible development on the part of the attacking force of its own fire 
at the moment of actual collision. ‘To satisfy these conditions Major 
von Scherff believes that individual skirmishing order, as opposed to 
formation in masses, has become the only battle formation for 
infantry. 

We have the pleasure of noticing a singularly practical and handy 
little book on “ Elementary Military Geography,’”* compiled “ for non- 
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commissioned officers and soldiers of all arms.” It must be of the 
test use in the field as (what it professes to be) a “ portable key.” 

The story of the events that happened in and near Paris during the 
period of the Government of the National Defence, that is, from the 
30th of June to the 31st of October, 1870, detailed by M. Jules 
Favre,’ and very well rendered into English by Mr. H. Clark, will be 
found to present as vivid, and no doubt as truthful a picture of the time 
from the French point of view as could be desired. An interesting 
feature of the work is the collection at the end of it of a large number 
of original documents, entitled “ Piéces justificatives,’ including 
letters, proclamations, circulars, and official reports; letters from French, 
Prussian, or other quarters. The interview of M. Jules Favre with 
Count Bismarck, and the circumstances amidst which it took place, are 
described with much effect. They met in a little manor-house, called la 
Haute Maison, situated on a little wooded hill. The Count professes 
or pretends to be a little nervous about the possible presence of franc- 
tireurs, which leads to a preliminary conversation as to the right of 
employing such auxiliaries. When the conversation is fairly opened, 
Bismarck says, “I only ask for peace. It is not Germany which has 
disturbed it. You declared war without any cause, with the direct 
intention of taking our territory. In thus doing you have been faithful 
to your past. From the time of Louis XIV. you have not ceased to 
aggrandize yourself at our expense. We know that you will never give 
up this policy ; that you will only regain your strength to commence 
afresh war. Germany has not sought this occasion ; she seized it for 
her own security, and this security can only be guaranteed by a 
cession of territory. Strasburg is a constant menace to us. It is 
the key of our house, and we desire to have it.” M. Jules Favre gives 
a lively description of the Count’s personal appearance, and says rather 
naively, “ He certainly regarded me as a negotiator quite unworthy of 
him, but he had the politeness not to let this be seen, and appeared 
interested by my suavity.” 

Colonel Wright, the translator of two important military works by 
Count Herinann von Wartensleben’ and Major A. von Schell,’ respec- 
tively, on the Prussian Campaign of 1870-1871, notices that it is charac- 
teristic of the first period of the German-French war—the campaign (as 
he describes it) “ against the Imperial Army,” that notwithstanding the 
great breadth of front on which the French troops assembled in the 
hrst instance, still both sides aimed at the greatest possible co-opera- 
tion of all their forces. In the latter period, on the other hand, that 
against the Republican army, the armies on both sides engaged in 
separate campaigns, each more or less depending on the other. These 
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considerations point to the value of studying, for the latter half of the 
war, the campaign as conducted under each separate commander apart 
by itself. The works translated by Colunel Wright supply the ma- 
terials of this study. The first of them gives a survey of the campaign 
under General von Manteuffel, from the capitulation of Metz to the 
fall of Peronne. The narrative is founded on the head-quarter war- 
documents, and much that it describes was personally witnessed by the 
author. ‘The second work is a sequel to the first, and describes, from 
like authorities and sources, the further operations of the first army 
under General von Groeben. 

Mr. de Tracy Gould’ has bestowed a valuable service on the increas- 
ing number of students of Roman Law in this country in translating 
from the Dutch the important treatise of Professor Gouldsmit. The 
book is a thoroughly good one, not only from the quantity of ground 
it covers and the number of references by which every proposition is 
supported, but from the conception it preseats of Roman Law as a 
still living and indestructible system. English students have their 
attention so exclusively fixed upon the elementary treatises of Gaius 
and Justinian, that they have only a very dim notion of what the real 
substance of the law, as conveyed in the Pandects, really was. The 
present work will open a uew field to many such students, though, 
from the extraordinary magnitude of the subject, it cannot do much 
more than deal thoroughly with introductory matter. 

The “ Legal Hand-book for Architects, Builders, and Building- 
Owners” will be, no doubt, found a highly useful work for those for 
whom it is intended. The multiplication of such books and the apparent 
demand for them are of themselves sufficient indications of the need of 
popularizing law. It may be that a Code would not of itself dispense 
with such supplementary aid as the works of Mr. Jenkins and Mr. 
Raymond, but it would afford a common type upon which all such 
books would be constructed. 

There cannot well be a better chosen subject than the English 
Land Laws” upon which to base a lecture or series of lectures delivered 
at a Working Men’s College. The laws are interesting retrospectively 
as bound up with the mode of development of the English Constitu- 
tion; they are interesting prospectively as connected directly or 
indirectly with every great measure of improvement which engages 
the attention of far-sighted politicians. ‘The present work of Mr. 
Wilkinson is indeed a somewhat disappointing one, owing to the 
humble estimate the lecturer seems to have formed of the political 
curiosity and voracity of his audience. The lectures are almost exclu- 
sively devoted to describing the technicalities of the law of what is 
called “real property” in England. ‘This matter is of course important 
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enough as part of a course of permanent instruction to a law class, 
but as there were only three lectures in the course, and they are said 
to be “ explanatory” of the land laws, we repeat that the little book is 
disappointing. 

The “ Opinions concerning the Bible Law of Marriage, by one of 
the People,” will be read as a curious specimen of misplaced 
ingenuity, devoted to the support of what are believed to be at once 
morality and orthodoxy. The work ought to command general atten- 
tion, as it is dedicated to the “ Anglo-Saxon people speaking the Eng- 
lish tongue.” The purpose of the work is to establish that plurality 
of wives was never sanctioned in any part of the history contained in 
the Old Testament. The ulterior object of the argument seems to be 
to prevent Utah, so long as polygamy is recognised, being admitted 
into the Union. “In short,” says the author, “the question of ad- 
mitting the territory of Utah as a state into our Union must be tried 
and decided chiefly on this issue—Whether polygamy is not a sin 
against God’s law of equality in marriage, and therefore an outrage on 
the inalienable rights of humanity, which outrage would, if allowed, 
infallibly destroy the freedom of women and the republican equality of 
men.” 

There are few questions more important in that stage of civilization 
to which England has now arrived, when immense populations become 
crowded into contracted centres of industry, than that of the healthy 
and economic disposal of sewage. An interesting pamphlet” is pub- 
lished by Seott’s Sewage Company, giving an account of the process 
of Major-General H. G. D. Scott. The principle of this process seems 
to be the application of lime in such a way as to destroy the noxious 
gases of sewage and to act as a preventive against sewer emanations 
generally. ‘lhe method of operation is that of precipitating the solid 
matter in sewage by rapid combination with it. ‘The material so de- 
posited is capable of being dried and manufactured into cement. The 
organic matter can be removed by burning. The pamphlet contains a 
quantity of evidence of the highest authority in favour of the different 
parts of the process. 

Whether looked upon as a supplement to the general history of Eng- 
land, or 2s an essential part of the history of English law, a “ History 
of Crime in England,” if thoroughly worked out and built up, at every 
point, out of contemporary records, cannot be regarded as other 
than a work of the utmost value. Mr. Luke Owen Pike’s work, of 
which one volume is now published, covering the period from the 
Roman Invasion to the accession of Henry VII., will be found to 
satisfy most of what is required in a book of this nature. If there is 
any defect, it is one which, depending as it does rather on the nature 
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of the subject-matter than on the discretion of the author, may seem 
irremediable. This defect is that of want of convenient arrangement. 
The strictly chronological method which is almost inevitable in what 
professes to be history above all else, when extended to a vast number 
of matters of the greatest possible variety, is almost intolerable. The 
reader’s attention becomes hopelessly wearied and distracted, as well 
as disappointed by being made to pass arbitrarily from one class of 
topics to another, and never being allowed to follow a single matter to 
its close. This characteristic is not peculiar to Mr. Pike’s work, but 
is common to that and the most celebrated works on the same class of 
subjects, such as Hallam’s works and Reeves’ History of English Law. 
A choice must be made between two methods. Either a complete general 
history must be written which will have a continuity of interest of its 
own, and yet which will comprehend in their proper places the changes 
in the constitution, or in criminal law, or in any other part of the law. 
These will then be subordinated to the general history and read with 
a proper relish. Or another method may be adopted, which is that of 
tracing from first to last the history of each several branch of the 
criminal law, or other branch of the law, as the case may be. This 
may, no doubt, involve some repetition, but a skill in the use of cross 
references will avoid much of this. We have thought it necessary to 
make these remarks, not from a wish to depreciate the value of Mr. 
Pike’s labour, but from so great an appreciation of that value, that we 
grudge any want of economic management which may fail to render 
his book as popular as it deserves to be. Mr. Pike’s researches are far 
too original and exhaustive to afford to be treated as desultory snatches 
of history and philosophy to be taken up and thrown down as the sug- 
gestions of an idle moment dictate. Perhaps the most interesting part 
of the work is that comprised in the chapter at the end, entitled, 
“ References and Notes.” We think Mr. Pike has solved very happily 
the question of what to do with notes. He puts them altogether at 
the end of the book, and makes, as he says, the notes refer to the text 
instead of the text to the notes. In this way any one who wishes to 
know the authority for any statement has only to look to the marginal 
reference in the corresponding chapter of notes, and he will there see 
all the authorities set out in full. On the other hand he can, if he 
likes, follow the reverse process, and read the notes and references in 
the first instance, only using the text in order to see the conclusions 
the author draws from them. 

Mr. Philip Vernon Smith’s “ History of the English Institutions”” 
belongs to a highly useful class of works, which are getting largely 
multiplied in the present day; that of books dealing with somewhat 
recondite subjects, and prepared by the best scholars, and yet intended 
to be used, in the course of education, by persons as yet wholly un- 
acquainted with the subject. ‘The difficulty of imparting enough 
without clogging the pages with matter which, from one point of view, 
cannot be regarded as superfluous, is extreme. The series of “ Histo- 
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rical Handbooks,” of which Mr. Smith’s is one, is edited by Mr. Oscar 
Browning, and judging both from the topics of the forthcoming treatises 
and the names of the authors, is likely to form a very considerable con- 
tribution to the historical and political education of the coming race. 
Mr. Smith’s book is accurate, complete, erudite, and, in fact, all that a 
really good book of the kind ought to be, if it were not that a little 
want of skill in general arrangement imparts to the work too much of 
a dislocated or even desultory appearance, which the real unity which 
pervades it makes it by no means deserve. 

The reappearance in a new and popular shape of Lord Russell’s 
work on the “ History of the English Government and Constitution,’’** 
will encourage those who have not yet done so to study the features 
of the transition period in English political thought, between that of 
genuine Whiggism and that of modern Liberalism. Lord Russell has 
sides allying him to both, though chiefly to the former. 

Mr. Manley Hopkins,” a writer already well known to the readers 
of the literature of our marine commerce, increases their obligations to 
him by a most useful book, intended to help master mariners in the 
intelligent study of the legal and commercial side of their duties. This 
class of men are commonly not only thoughtful and studious, because 
of the amount of enforced leisure they enjoy, but are also commonly 
considerably cultivated by the study-of seientific navigation. 
They are therefore a class of men for whom it is a worthy and a hope- 
ful task to investigate the rules, and the reasons for the rules, which 
must guide their conduct in the many difficult positions in which they 
may find themselves, apart from all questions of mere seamanship. 
The first chapter is occupied with a definition of the position of the 
master mariner’s legal position and duties, and a suggestion of the 
various classes of difficulties to which he may be exposed “ in port,” 
together with his relation to English and foreign law. These diffi- 
culties, and the various modes of avoiding them, or of extricating 
himself from them, are minutely discussed under the heads of Agency 
and Agents, Average, Bottomry, and other methods of raising money, 
Bills of Lading and the Charter-party, Stoppage in Transitu, and 
Collision. 

The writer of the spirited and admirable little book’* on the duties 
and position of English women repudiates, at the outset, all notion of 
being a champion of the rights either of men or women as against the 
opposite sex, and strikes the true note when she insists on the identity 
of those rights and of the interests to be served by the recognition of 
them. It is high praise, after the exhaustive way in which the subject 
of the position of women has been treated elsewhere, to say that L. F. M. 
has found anew and most convincing reason why English women are 
bound, in a sense in which they never were bound before, to be up 
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and doing lest, having nothing in political matters, that which they 
have should be taken from them. Assuming it to be universally con- 
ceded that all governments tend to increase the area, and the amount 
within that area, of their legislative power—that they are habitually 
kept in check by the counter force of their subjects, and that these 
propositions are pre-eminently true in England—she points out that, 
since the last Reform Bills, in England the Government has come to 
consist of nearly all the men in the country, and the subjects of quite 
all the women. The results of this state of things are clearly pointed 
out, and the future results are indicated, if the subject population do 
not bestir itself to fulfil the ancient rdle of the English nation, and 
insist on the concession of its rights to personal liberty, trial by jury, 
to the unmolested enjoyment of property, and representation in Par- 
liament, to equal laws, to freedom from liability to reckless and unne- 
cessary imprisonment or abuses at the hands of the police, to free 
trade, and the absence of restrictions on labour. To those who dread 
the effect on women of entering upon so great a struggle, L. F. M. 
addresses the warning, that “ politics have a great deal to do with 
women,” and that “ being a law-abiding race, we all learn to look upon 
ourselves to a great extent, and on each class of our fellow-subjects, 
as being of necessity and by nature that which our laws first said we 
were ; and also a strong Government actually stamps each class of its 
subjects with the character which its regulations about them pre- 
suppose them to have; and moulds them into that nature which it 
assumes them to possess.” So that if we suffer laws to continue which 
assume the weakest and most unfortunate women of the land to be 
useful and necessary in their degradation, the unmarried mothers of 
children to be the only parents of those children worth troubling our- 
selves about, or desirable to punish—customs to abide which treat all girls 
as incapable or unworthy of the education useful for boys—all “ ladies” 
as superior to or incapable of honest work—all women as unfit for 
professional occupations—and fresh enactments to be made which treat 
women as unreasonable beings, incapable of choosing their own modes 
and hours of labour,—the women, girls, and “ ladies” will come more 
and more to look upon themselves in the same light in which they are 
thus authoritatively presented. With the example of the political in- 
trigues, and the domestic vice and misery of the East before them, 
L. F. M. urges English women to seize upon the occupation for which 
their most active suppressors deem them to be created. And she 
shows how impossible it is for any woman to be the wife and mother 
and mistress of the ideal English home, unless she receive the educa- 
tion, the freedom, the political interest, and the equality before the 
law which are believed by some of the community to be destructive 
of all the arts and graces which go to make up the true English 
matron. The call, then, is as loud to men, and to as yet indifferent 
women, as to the more discontented and active women of the day. 
And to all alike the motive for concession and for demand is the highest 
possible—a straining after the highest good of the nation. It need 
scarcely be added that a theme so loftily conceived, and so thoroughly 
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worked out, is not marred by the want of any of the grace or brilliancy 
which are the frequent gift of educated and patriotic women. 

“The Pilgrimage of the Tiber’ ” is a fulland elaborated description 
of the course of the river, which embraces an unsurpassed continuity 
of the most beautiful and varied scenery that is to be found even in 
Italy, based on a journey from its mouth to its source, made by the 
writer and Mr. C. J. Hemans, in order to weld together their previous 
knowledge of a large portion of the ground before writing the book 
before us. To artistic readers the illustrations, and notably the 
charming little tail-pieces, will add much to the attractions of the 
wealth of medizval art-lore which Mr. Davies betrays. To many 
the chief charm of the book will lie in a chapter on the popular songs 
of the Tiberian district, which opens up quite a new field of interest in 
Italy. It appears that the peasantry of that region, rude and uncul- 
tivated as they are, possess a faculty of lyrical composition “ which 
often matches Horace and Catullus in subtlety of rendering, in neat- 
ness of form and finish, breathing a fragrance and delicacy of sen- 
timent quite unknown to their time and age.’ These popular songs 
are chiefly love-songs, but they are wholly free from all coarseness, 
although existing side by side with a stream of printed ballad lite- 
rature which consists of little else but the vulgar recitals of adventure 
and crime. A comparison of the impromptus of to-day with the 
poems of Cima da Pistoia, Dante da Maiano, Guido Cavalcanti, and 
others, gives probability to the surmise that the literary revival in 
Italy in the thirteenth century owed its birth in large measure to the 
native poetic gift of the peasantry, and to the store of little lyrics 
already accumulated among them. Whether the advance of Italy 
will educate this wild and lovely faculty to death it is impossible to 
guess ; but at all events it is a desideratum that a complete collection 
of all songs now current should be made, and much poetic delight 
must surely be destined to be further bestowed on the world by a race 
which produces Beatrice di Pian degli Ontani, a shepherdess and the 
wife of a shepherd, who improvises on any subject given to her in 
stanzas of six interrhymed lines and a couplet in a fashion represented 
by the following translation made by Mr. Davies :— 

“Tt is no marvel, youths, your song is shorn 
Of that fine tone which makes the poet burn; 
Within my house there is no master born, 
Nor any school where I my task might learn. 
If you would go to school where I did gain 
My power, mount yonder crags through hail and rain : 
If you would read, as I, the muses’ tome, 
Go dig the ground and fetch the fuel home.” 


Mr. Davies gives most glowing and pleasant descriptions of his 
travels and the scenery through which he travelled, and enlivens and 
enriches his pages by laying under contribution every source of 
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interest, historical, artistic, and social, ancient, medizval, and modern, 
which was likely to reward his search. 

Wrapping himself in the dignified cloak of an editorial “we,” Mr. 
Smith” gives with considerate naiveté an account of an eccentric 
expedition which he made in the summer of 1871 in Norway. It is 
to be presumed that Mr. Smith’s former “wanderings in search of 
gipsy lore” had so enamoured him of gipsies that a holiday trip had 
no charms apart from their company; any other motives are incon- 
ceivable for his encumbering himself with the two gipsy men and 
their sister, who proved such wild, and sometimes such almost in- 
tolerable companions. Any one who proposes travelling in Norway 
may, however, gain much minute economical and topographical in- 
formation from the book, as well as a very effectual warning, should 
there be the man who needs it, not to go and do likewise. Readers 
anxious to form an idea of the beauties of Norwegian scenery will find 
more vivid descriptions elsewhere. The excitement caused by the 
appearance of the donkeys of the party in a land where donkeys are 
not known, is one of the leading features of the expedition. 

Mr. Blackburn’s beautifully printed and well illustrated “Sketch of 
Life in the Hartz Mountains,”” may probably attract to follow in 
his steps more people than will be diverted from any such plan by his 
warning at the end of the volume against the discomforts which are 
to be encountered in the search after the very moderate pleasures and 
excitements of the region. To tell the truth, Mr, Blackburn writes 
in a blasé tone, which has the effect of leaving his readers’ minds 
impressed with the conviction that things are much better than he 
paints them; and so his descriptions of the grandeur of the neigh- 
bourhood of the Brocken, and of the quaintness of the toy-like 
villages of the Hartz,are doubly attractive. For architects, geologists, 
and lovers of the picturesque, there would seem to be ample and 
stimulating food; and for those who only want simplicity in the 
human beings around them, and freshness and exhilaration in the air, 
the Hartz Gebirge can also cater well. The drawbacks to pleasure 
appear to consist in a somewhat meagre culinary idea, and in a surfeit 
of hobgoblins and spectres—in story at least—though not a shadow 
of them is to be seen on the Brocken, generally speaking. 

While the United States were collecting the necessary knowledge 
for their great Pacific railroad, and then carrying out the scheme, 
Canada was from time to time dreaming of a rival or a sister line, but 
was constantly deterred from the work. At last British Columbia 
made it one of the conditions of her junction with the Dominion in July, 
1871, that such a railroad should be made in ten years. Immediately 
surveying parties left Victoria for various points of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. ‘Their reports were laid before the Canadian “ House” in April, 
1872, and in that summer the engineer in chief thought it well to go 
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and examine the route with his own eyes. The Rev. G. M. Grant” 
went with him as secretary, and it is to that gentleman’s diary, kept 
under great difficulties in such rough travelling, that we owe a very 
interesting volume. It is so little written in extenso that to do 
more than to praise its style, to say that no page is dull, and to give a 
very few facts from it, is not possible. To those interested in emigra- 
tion questions it will be important to hear of land about fifty miles 
west of Lake Superior, where a family who had arrived there two 
months before had cereals up, and roots and vegetables, all doing well, 
where, sixty days earlier, there had been stumps, undergrowth, and 
tall trees; and also of land, such as is repeatedly spoken of, where 
cereals return from a hundred to two thousand per cent. of grain. Of 
course all is cheap, some is only a few dollars for a hundred acres. The 
tone as to missionary efforts and as to the right mode of dealing with 
the Indians, is manly, generous, and religious without cant. 

Mr. Winwoode Reade” is already known as a writer on Africa, and 
that fact, together with the certain unusual amount of public interest 
felt in Africa just now, may tend to incline many to read his new book. 
This consists of a republication of his travels, essays on the slave trade, 
African exploration, and the progress of Islam in Negroland; several 
tales intended to illustrate the manners and customs of the natives; 
and finally, his recent travels. Mr. Reade says that the tales are the 
only parts of his volumes which are fictitious ; but he tells in the other 
part of his book how he encouraged certain Africans in the belief that 
white men were cannibals; and it is scarcely probable that he is more 
careful to tell plain truth to his countrymen. On the face of it 
the book is full of “touched up” pictures; and the whole style is 
characterized by a levity and a want of refinement which makes it any- 
thing but a pleasure to read. 

Captain Clements Markham’s object in the publication of a volume 
on the Arctic Regions” is to give the public a correct knowledge of the 
whole line of frontier separating the known from the unknown region 
around the North Pole. The obvious method is that which he has 
adopted—the historical. He gives a sketch of the adventures and dis- 
coveries of early navigators in those seas, comparing and correcting 
their conclusions, and showing how far more recent knowledge and 
present scientific speculation verifies early tradition and assertion. In 
the hope of arousing a spirit of national enterprise to overcome the 
obstacles raised by nature to the satisfaction of either scientific or 
commercial curiosity, Captain Markham closely investigates the pro- 
babilities and difficulties of each proposed route to the Pole, and 
encourages adventure by the recital of the varied and important scien- 
tific results to be obtained from Arctic exploration, and of the generally 
underrated ease and pleasure of life at the Pole. The volume is as in- 
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teresting and exciting as the pen of an enthusiastic and well-informed 
writer can make it. 

While Captain Clements Markham accumulates grave reasons why 
Arctic exploration should be taken up as a national duty, Captain Wells* 
contributes his share to the sort of literature which has as great an 
influence on the public mind as any other, and which is sure to edu- 
cate a number of enthusiastic volunteers for Arctic service. His de- 
scriptions of exploration as well as of whale and seal hunting in 
northern seas are really enticing, and the suggestions of exciting dis- 
coveries which are partially made of lands, in latitude 79°, where large 
herds of reindeer fatten enormously in valleys green with pasture, and 
broad lakes reflect the bright sky, are enough to fiJl both young enthu- 
siasts and grave speculators with the spirit of adventure which, and 
which alone, will ever lead to the solution of Arctic problems. 
Nor are these the only interesting portions of the volume. Captain 
Wells has found the art of seizing upon the picturesque parts of ancient 
travels, and recounts them with an ardour and a pvintedness which 
greatly enhance the value of his work. 

Under the rather modest disguise of a title apt to land his book 
among mere casual “ Travels,” Lieutenant-Colonel Marshall” con- 
tributes a most valuable quota to the study of the primitive condition 
and manners of mankind. In fact he seems, partially blinded by a 
superstitious and absorbing faith in phrenology, to be scarcely aware 
at how many points he is touching and throwing light upon the 
labours of other men. He has compiled a most painstaking series of 
chapters, founded upon personal observation and research, describing 
the exact condition, mental, moral, and physical, of a tribe living in 
the Nilagiri mountains in Southern India, who seem to approach very 
nearly to what is believed to have been one of the earliest conditions 
of human society. These Todas live in small village-communities, in 
which individual males own the buffaloes which are the sole property 
of the people, but the produce of the buffaloes is common property till 
all wants are supplied, surplusage being divided in the ratio of the 
property in the beasts. They appeared to have emerged froma the 
stage in which the female line was the line of inheritance, although 
groups of men and women still usually live together in common as 
husbands and wives, every man who belongs to the group owning 
himself father of all the children. Yet at the same time such things 
as single married pairs are not unfrequent, and apparently two people 
are more especially the husband and wife of each other than they are 
of the rest of the group. During a stage prior to their settlement in 
the Nilagiris they were infanticidal, probably owing to the difficulty 
experienced by a totally idle race in finding food to fill all the mouths 
that came. The custom is quite gone out now, but Mr. Marshall 
believes that they present the singular spectacle of a race producing 
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more boys than girls, in the proportion of four to three. They admit 
no question as to their origin or their future ; they know that they 
came from the earth and will go to rejoin their friends where the sun 
sets. Living a simple life, and having simple natures, they have 
elaborated no words for sin or punishment, but use, with a mild mean- 
ing, some words imported from Hindu, They burn their dead with 
buffaloes and other necessaries for the next life, and pray that the de- 
ceased may there as here have milk to drink. Grain, to the extent of 
their needs, they levy from a neighbouring tribe as rent for the land ; 
but that other tribe, a shrewd and clever people, also manage to 
secure the reversion of most of the young bull calves of the flocks, 
which are not wanted by the Todas, and which nevertheless are too 
sacred for them to eat. For details, for statistical tables, for a 
grammar and vocabulary, which are very interesting to a com- 
parative philologist, as well as for much phrenological lore, the reader 
must turn to the book itself. Mr. Marshall will not disappoint any 
expectations. His photographic illustrations are particularly interest- 
ing and valuable. 

It must be pleasant to any Englishman to read the approving and 
hopeful way in which Herr Oscar Flex” speaks of English rule in 
Assam. He is assured that the Assamese must rejoice in the change 
from native and from Burmese dominion to that of the English, who 
give them a law by which all are equal before the seat of justice. 
The Assamese are a well-made race, mentally and physically, and have 
been quick to learn wisdom from the rush and the speculation that 
accompanied the earliest development of tea-planting in Assam. It is 
to be feared, however, that some of them have also learned folly, and 
hasten to get rich in order to be idle. That it is easy to get rich in 
Assam is clear when once it is understood that her wealth in tea- 
producing power is as nothing in comparison with the mineral 
resources, of which as yet no advantage has been taken. Coal, on 
each side of the: Burrumputr, sulphur, salt, gold, all are at hand, 
while the plains produce abundance of cotton, opium, tobacco, and all 
manner of fruits and animals. It is a great field for further cultiva- 
tion of all sorts, mental, moral, and physical, with good soil for each 
description. Herr Flex gives a number of vivid pictures of a planter’s 
life in Assam. 

Few items of political knowledge seem less accessible than any 
insight into the interior of the Russian political circle. A volume 
describing its distinguished persons” is, therefore, particularly 
welcome. Whether this volume is written by a native Russian or 
not is hard to say, for it takes the most unbiassed stand in relation to 
the different schools of thought, which it describes in sketching the 
prominent figure in the school, and it discusses exalted personages with 
great freedom ; and yet other evidence would go to prove that none 
but a Russian born would so fairly, minutely, and comprehensively de- 
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scribe the various shades of national political life. Some of the 
persons sketched are the Grand Duchess Helena, who tried to raise the 
standard of taste at the Imperial Court ; Count Peter Schouvaloff, head 
of the secret police, and at the present day “ the most powerful and 
influential man” in the empire; Countess Antoinette Poludoff, a 
vivacious maiden lady, the leader of the most bigoted party of the 
“orthodox” church as against Catholicism; the Counts Adlerberg, 
who are merely Imperial favourites from generation to generation; 
the Miliutins, the two brothers who, rising from the middle class, 
have been the leaders in the reform of the army, in the abolition of 
serfdom, and the effort to make the freed serfs owners of the Jand they 
lived on, as well as in many other radical reforms; Prince Gortscha- 
keff, the somewhat conservative and somewhat effete, but peacefal 
Chancellor ; Count Protassoff, the hussar officer who was pitched 
upon by the Emperor Nicholas to bring all his dominions within one 
ecclesiastical fold, and who has unpityingly striven to bring about the 
desired end ; Walnieff, spoken of as a likely ambassador to England, a 
mau of high character, and bearing a good reputation throughout his 
administrative career in difficult days ; General Ignatieff, the blunder- 
ing devotee to the idea of panslavism; and others, including the 
leading authors and journalists. 

Mr. Ralston” continues his long labour of giving to the English 
as faithful a picture of Russian peasant life as may be drawn from the 
legends, fairy stories, fables, and Russian popular literature in general. 
The present volume is a complete repertory for such members of 
society as, while they feel themselves profoundly and _ incredibly 
incapable of spinning “a story,” yet must perforce satisfy the 
clamorous demands of the little ones in their own and _ their 
neighbours’ houses. Not that all Mr. Ralston’s collection are fit for 
juvenile ears, for no one would spoil the dreams of the children with 
the horrible corpse and vampire literature which seems to abound in 
the dismal plains of Russia. Still much may be got from the store; 
and rumour says that most of the tales here printed have already been 
rehearsed before and tested by a crowd of littleinvalids. Onother sections 
of society Mr. Ralston makes worthy claim for attention, most of all 
on the comparer of folk-lore generally. Each chapter, or group of 
stories, is preceded by valuable remarks and comments which are full 
of information about those lower sections of the Russian nation 
among whom these stories are current coin. 

Herr P. Lerch’s* characteristically exhaustive pamphlet of fifty-five 
pages long, on Khiva, discusses the ancient name of the country, the 
course and delta of the Amu, the question of the Oxus, the doubt whether 
the Oxus was a contributary to the Caspian Sea before the tenth cen- 
tury of our era, the value of the testimony of various travellers 
throughout the whole region, whether it is possible once more to divert 
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the Amu into the Caspian Sea, and the tales of more modern travellers. 
A careful history of Kharezm, or the territory now known as Khiva, 
is of course not omitted. Published at St. Petersburg, and in the 
Russian interest, the tendency of the little work is to picture Khiva 
as so wretched, poor, miserable, and insignificant, that it gains all, and 
Russia gains little by its absorption, although the actual subject is 
searcely entered upon further than to intimate that the only possible 
advantage to Ltussia may be scientific—an advantage which the 
Russian scientific societies have not been slow to follow up. 

Mr. Goodman” is an artist who, having formed a close friendship 
with a Cuban artist in Florence, resolved to settle in Santiago. His 
knowledge of Cuban society, to which he had complete access through 
his friend, was acquired in a residence of three years’ duration, and 
the interest of his sketches of life in Cuba is greatly heightened by 
the fact that he was there when the insurrection broke out, and came 
away from the island in company with Cuban friends who were active 
in its first outbreak. The description he gives of the minute, vexa- 
tious, and capricious nature of the Spanish rule in Cuba would of itself 
be enough to convince any one who might remain doubtful which side 
toespouse in the struggle which is desolating the beautiful island. 
Looking at everything rather from the artist’s than the politician’s or 
the philanthropist’s point of view, Mr. Goodman does not discuss the 
questions of Cuban independence or Cubanslavery. But on the latter 
subject so photographic a writer could not have failed to throw some 
light. The condition of the slaves seems to have been just such as 
was familiar in Southern America among somewhat gentle, lazy 
masters ; well fed, not overworked, treated with contemptuous kind- 
ness, but whipped savagely sometimes, the negroes kept their equa- 
nmity of nature, and fawned upon their owners. 





SCIENCE. 


\ E have before us the first portion of the second volume of Pro- 

fessor Wiedemann’s great work’ on Current-Electricity. The 
general scope of the work is nothing less than to classify and describe 
the phenomena of galvanic electricity in the same ample and criticalspirit 
in which the phenomena of frictional electricity have been discussed by 
Riess in his classical work on the more early development of the latter 
branch of electrical science. ‘The fundamental plan of the work appears 
to be to postpone all investigation of theories until the vast mass of 
experiments has been thoroughly sifted. ‘This would undoubt- 
edly be sound policy in an elementary treatise, but Wiedemann’s work 
on galvanic electricity is studied and consulted by others than mere 
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students, and the defective and brief theoretical explanations which ac- 
company the description of the phenomena in the first portion of the 
work are somewhat unsatisfactory. Nor is the literature and history of 
the science so extensively given as we are entitled to expect in a work 
of such pretensions. We have in vain looked for a description of Sir 
William Thompson’s reflecting galvanometer, although the chapter on 
the various kinds of apparatus for electro-magnetic and electro-dynamic 
measurements is otherwise very complete, and enters into the practical 
requirements of electricians with great thoroughness. These few points, 
to which objection might thus be taken are, however, insignificant 
when compared with the profound learning, the wide practical experi- 
ence, and the clear, critical perception which the author displays in this 
work, probably the greatest which has yet been produced on this branch 
of Physics. Hardly a single paper has ever been written on current 
electricity, which has materially contributed to the extension of the 
science, of which the results are not given in the proper place. Espe- 
cially admirable appeared to us the chapters on magnetization and de- 
termining magnetic moments, which certainly surpass for completeness 
and lucid expositionevery other publication on these subjects. The author 
has unfortunately given only so much of terrestrial magnetism as is 
required for reducing galvanic and magnetic results to absolute mea- 
sure ; this is much to be regretted, for the intimate connexion of current- 
electricity and terrestrial magnetic phenomena have been placed 
beyond doubt, and further researches will most probably tend to 
establish more definite laws on this connexion than have as yet been 
discovered. 

Some interesting papers, written by Mr. Proctor in a very popular 
style for the Cornhill Magazine during the last three years, have been 
collected and published under the name, “ The Borderland of Science.” 
We are somewhat at a loss to understand the choice of this title. 
There are in all sixteen distinct essays contained in this volume, of 
which thirteen treat on subjects principally astronomical and geolo- 
gical, which form the very essence of those sciences, and are centres 
of scientific labours. Thus essays on the Sun, on J upiter, Saturn, and 
Mars, on Meteors and Star showers, on Earthquakes, on coal, on flying 
and flying-machines, are certainly on essentially scientific subjects, and 
do not belong to the “borderland”’ of seience. On the other hand, 
“ Gambling Superstitions,” “Coincidences and Superstitions,” and 
“ Notes on Ghosts and Goblins,” are things which have no relations 
whatever to science, although Mr. Proctor has certainly given a scien- 
tific colouring to his talk about them. A certain class of readers are 
attracted by such a title, and this seems to be its sole justification ; while 
to admit even for an instant, that these subjects are worthy of the atten- 
tion of scientific men,cannot but do mischief somewhere. Apart fromthis, 
there is here and there in these essays a style of writing which must be 
repugnant to an intellectual reader anxious to obtain only sound informa- 
tion. Inorder toexhibitthe more recent discoveries about the constitution 
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of the Sun, Mr. Proctor takes his readers with him on “a voyage to 
the Sun.” Such sentences occur in the description of this “ voyage :” 
“We were interested (and Y. was not a little amused) to observe 
that most of the meteors were rotating as steadily as though they were 
of planetary importance,” ete.—“ Y. in particular wished to escape 
from the tierce light and the dazzling colours,” ete.—‘* X. was desirous 
of penetrating deeply beneath the photosphere ; he suffered himself, 
however, to be overruled, though exacting trom us a promise,” ete. ete. 
We regret that a writer of Mr. Proctor’s tact should not see that this 
style adds in reality nothing to the attraction of a popular scientific 
essay, while it greatly interferes with its dignity. 

To all students of chemical analysis, especially to those who have not 
the advantage of the personal instruction of a teacher, we recommend 
most strongly a small work on chemical analysis by Dr. Classen,’ of 
Bonn. It is undoubtedly the most practical and useful little book 
which has appeared for a long time on a subject on which there is at 
present no scarcity of treatises of different standards. Dr. Classen 
begins by placing the most common salts, such as the chlorides, sul- 
phates, carbonates, &c., of the alkaline and earthy metals, and further 
on, various other metals, either pure or in their most common salts, before 
the student, with a full description of the manner of demonstrating the 
existence of their constituents, and the chemical reacvions of these 
latter. This brings at once life into the student’s work, and when 
afterwards the course of analysis really and systematically begins, the 
mind has already grasped a great number of primary facts of which 
the further operations are only so many repetitions, enlarged by new 
additions to the store of knowledge already gained. Another great 
advantage to the student of this book is, that he is made very early 
acquainted with the reactions of organie substances. In fact, there is 
not here that hard line drawn between inorganic and organic analysis 
which is seen in other treatises, and for which, in the present state of 
chemical research there is no justification, while from a practical point 
of view, the student is generally more anxious to test his experience 
on organic substances than on mineral bodies. The chapier on the 
Alkaloids is extremely complete and well-arranged for such a small 
treatise. 

What is Feng-shuif* This question, says Mr. Eitel, has been 
asked over and over again for the last thirty years. For since 
foreigners were allowed to settle on the conlines of this strauge 
empire of China this same question has been cropping up continually 
here and there. It appears from the author’s statements that Feng- 
shui is in the Chinese mind another name for natural science, but we 
are inclined to think that it is also another name for the effect and 
influence of physical agencies. The author says that whenever 
foreigners purchase a site, or build a house, or pull down a wall, or 
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when it is proposed to erect telegraph poles, innumerable difficulties 
are placed in the way of these undertakings on account of Feng-shui. 
When mortality was frightful among the Hongkong troops quartered 
in Murray Barracks, and the colonial surgeon proposed the planting 
of bamboos at the back of the buildings, the Chinese remarked that 
this measure was in direct accordance with Feng-shui ; and when it 
was found that disease was actually checked thereby, they looked upon 
it as a proof of the virtues of Feng-shui. There is thus no doubt 
that Feng-shui embraces all physical science and its laws. The 
author has, therefore, endeavoured to collect Chinese science materials, 
and gives an outline of the results of his labours in a series of very 
well-written chapters on the laws of Nature, the numerical propor- 
tions of Nature, the breath of Nature, that is, the Atmospheric agencies 
which influence health, and the history and literature of Feng-shui. 
The author has produced a thoroughly interesting pamphlet, which 
will undoubtedly be quoted henceforth as a source of most valuable 
information on Chinese knowledge of physics. 

There are two.works before us on Furnaces and their Phenomena. 
M. Gruner’s’ work on the phenomena of blast furnaces has been 
translated by Mr. Gordon, who has thus given us a most valuable 
addition to a branch of scientific literature, which is of the highest 
importance, not only in a technical aspect, but also in a purely scien- 
tific view. Practical men need not be reminded of a work which dis- 
cusses questions of technical economy, and answers them on the basis 
of a series of the most careful observations; but we would call the 
attention of scientific chemists to these papers, which will reward a 
perusal by the great number of facts bearing upon the chemical and 
calorific phenomena of the blast furnace. Another smaller work’ is 
a pamphlet by M. Carl Reuleux on Hoffmann’s Furnaces. The writer 
appears somewhat too euthusiastic about the merit of these furnaces, and 
damages his own cause by a zeal which is simply unintelligible. He 
urges the alteration of the patent laws in Germany, and mixes unfor- 
tunately his opinions on this subject so much with the impartial 
scientific consideration of the furnace in question, that the whole 
leaves no very clear impression on the reader’s mind as to the aims 
of the author. 


We have already had on more than one occasion to indicate, as a cha- 
racteristic of the popular scientific literature of the day, that the prepara- 
tion of its constituent parts is no longer left exclusively to people who, 
with more or less power of writing, set themselves to compile popular 
or elementary treatises. Of late years some of our chief authorities 
and most original workers in science, and especially in Natural His- 
tory, have deigned to descend from their thrones in order to commu- 
nicate to general readers an outline of those branches of knowledge 
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to which they have specially devoted themselves. We have now to 
notice another little book entering into this category—namely, Sir 
John Lubbock’s treatise “On the Origin and Metamorphoses of 
Insects,” originally published in Nature, and now reprinted in a 
small cheap volume. This little book, which is written in the spirit 
of the theory of evolution of organic forms, commences with a short 
sketch of the classification and habits of insects, and in the following 
chapters the form and structure of the larve of insects, the influence 
of external conditions upon them, the nature and origin of metamor- 
phosis, and the origin of insects as a class are discussed. It does not 
seem to us that Sir John Lubbock has here made much progress 
towards the explanation of the phenomena of metamorphosis as dis- 
played by insects, most of the conclusions at which he arrives as to 
the cause of metamorphosis being either assumptions, or restate- 
ments of the facts in a new form. Nevertheless, as a summary of the 
phenomena of insect metamorphosis, his little book is of great value, 
and will be read with interest and profit by all students of natural 
history. With regard to the origin of insects generally, our author, 
accepting the theory of the origin of species by natural selection, and 
holding fast by the still older theory that the forms through which 
animals pass during their individual development are truly ancestral, 
reproducing the mature forms of their progenitors, points out with 
justice that “ many beetles and other insects are derived from larve 
closely resembling Campodea’” (a genus of the Thysanura), and in- 
quires “why should it be regarded as incredible that insects as a 
group have gone through similar stages?” “ Again,” he says, “ other 
insects come from vermiform larve much resembling the genus Lindia” 
(a Rotifer), and he concludes “ that the insects generally are descended 
from ancestors resembling the existing genus Campodea, and that these 
again have arisen from others belonging to a type represented more 
or less closely by the existing genus Lindia.” The whole chapter 
on the origin of insects is most interesting and valuable. The illus- 
trations to this little volume are numerous and good. 

It is rather difficult to understand what object Mr. St. George 
Mivart proposed to himself in publishing his little book entitled 
“Man and Apes.”* From a perusal of the work, and especially from 
its concluding paragraph, we should judge that its main purpose was 
to demonstrate that man did not originate from “the much-vaunted 
Gorilla ;” but so far as we are aware, no one has ever asserted that 
man did originate from the gorilla—except Carl Vogt, and he only 
ascribed such an origin to the negroes. Mr. Mivart’s book is divided 
into two parts: the first, which strikes us as being, for the most part, 
unnecessary, consists of a sketch of the classification and natural 
history of the Quadrumana, illustrated with numerous wood-cut 
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figures, chiefly of ancient date, and often of very indifferent quality. 
The second part contains a detailed comparison of the structure of 
man with that of the Anthropoid apes, indicating the points in which 
each of the principal forms of those creatures approaches or recedes 
from the genus Homo. The results of this investigation, he thinks, 
are quite in accordance with his conception of the origin of species by 
their emergence “ from a latent and potential being into actual and 
manifest existence,” without there being necessarily “any genetic 
aflinity between the resembling forms.” 

We need hardly do more than call our readers’ attention to the 
appearance of a new edition of Sir Charles Lyell’s work on the “ An- 
tiquity of Man,”* the book being already too well-known to require 
any lengthened notice. The veteran geologist, the last now remain- 
ing among us of that brilliant band who, in years long past, placed 
England toremost in the race of geological investigation, continues with 
almost the energy of youth the study of his favourite science ; and 
from time to time gives the public the benefit of his laborious re- 
searches, in the form of new and carefully revised editions of those 
valuable works, for which we are indebted to his pen. It is little 
more than a year since the last edition of the “ Principles” made its 
appearance; and we have now another stout octavo volume, much 
ot which has undergone careful revision, whilst some parts have been 
almost entirely recast. Without careful comparison of the two books, 
it would, of course, be impossible to indicate precisely what has been 
done to the present edition ; but the more important points indicated 
by the author in his preface consist in the description of the caverns 
of the Lesse, in Belgium, explored by M. Dupont with such impor- 
tant results; the revision of the chapter relating to the Brixham 
Cavern and Kent’s Hole; the notice of the remarkable skeletons and 
other remains discovered by M. Kiviére in caves near Mentone ; and 
tie thor.ugh revision of the chapters relating to the crag-beds of 
Norfolk and Sufiolk, and to the action of ice. 

We have also received the tenth edition of Professor Page’s “ In- 
troductory Text-bock of Geology,” and the second edition of the 
same author’s “ Advanced ‘T'ext-book of Physical Geography.’ Both 
of these are excellent little books of their kind, and the author appears 
to keep them well up to the present state of knowledge. 4 

du his essay on what he calis the “ Physical Basis of Mental Life," 
Ma,or Noel appears as a very candid supporter of the doctrines of 
phrenology, He commences by arguing in tavour of the special loca- 
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tion of mental powers in the brain, the physical basis of mental life. 
From various considerations, most of which will find pretty general 
acceptance, he indicates that the broad peculiarities of character are 
innate. He describes, at considerable length, the structure and de- 
velopment of the brain in man; and indicates that the skull, being as 
it were moulded upon the brain, the surface of the former must neces- 
sarily give an approximate idea of that of the latter; although he 
recognises the fact that certain parts of the bony case are much thick- 
ened, rendering it difficult to obtain “a perfectly accurate knowledge 
of the development-forms of the brain by an examination of the 
head.” But whilst maintaining that the quantitative development 
of different parts of the brain, or the total amount of brain, is no 
absolute guide, “ power or energy of mental life’? not being measur- 
able by sign or quantity alone, he holds that “the relative size of 
different parts of the head will give the key to the relative strength 
of different categories of mental life.”” Exercise tends to increase the 
size of the part of the brain implicated in any prevalent form of 
mental energy, and thus character becomes fixed and intensified. In 
the author’s analysis of the various mental functions, he seats them 
in the same parts of the head as ordinary phrenologists; but he gives 
a tone of generality to his views, and recognises clearly that the 
positive mapping of the whole surface of the head into distinctly cir- 
cumscribed * organs’ (for which Gall is not responsible) has done 
very much to discredit phrenology in the eyes of scientific men. In 
his closing remarks the author says : “ Regions of the head, or groups 
of correlated faculties—I mean correlated in reference to their genesis, 
historical development, and analogy of character—is about all that 
forty years of observation, for the purpose of testing the principles of 
phrenology, has confirmed to my mind.” We fancy that few will be 
found to object to this very limited adherence to phrenology, except, 
perhaps, upon metaphysical and so-called theological grounds. But 
if phrenology goes uo further than this, it can only claim to be a sort 
of more or less precise statement of principles which are generally 
recognised, and which always have been recognised by artists ; and the 
majority of phrenologists most certainly overstep considerably the 
bounds of their science. 


We have seldom taken up a periodical with so much pleasure as the 
present,” which is the modest first-fruits of scientitic research at the 
great University of Cambridge. First-fruits perhaps we ought scarcely 
to say. We have not forgotten the “ Journal of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy,” which is in some measure, though uot exclusively, the result and 
evidence of Cambridge activity. But the present report is an actual 
record of particular work done in the physiological laboratory of 
Cambridge only, and this beginning of great things too long neglected, 
we owe to Professor Michael Foster. We do not enter at length into 
the things done, for it is the doing of them at all which most pleases 
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us. But we may say that the papers seem quite up to the mark of a 
high class “Archives,” and we doubt not that succeeding numbers 
will keep up a standard that will draw a new kind of attention to the 
school from which they come. The first number contains papers on 
embryology, on innervation, on the physiology of the pancreas, and on 
minute anatomy. 

We have put this little book™ to the best of tests; it has lain for 
some weeks upon the table during this autumn, and we have referred 
to it whenever the subject of winter climate arose in the course of 
consultations. It has answered very well to our requirements, and 
has offered generally useful information concerning those places where 
delicate invalids generally betake themselves during the damp cold 
season of the year. ‘The object of the author is to combine medical 
and other information in one handbook, so that all material points 
should be duly considered in deciding the place of resort. We all 
know how often a poor patient is banished to some far-off land in the 
most careless and irresponsible way. The medical adviser often knows 
nothing of the toil or the length of the journey, or of the many 
discomforts to be borne when the journey is over; and so fatigued and 
dispirited, more harm may be done an invalid by the change than could 
have happened to him at home. Dr. Reimer makes such carelessness 
impossible for the future. At the head of each chapter he puts a concise 
account of the season when each resort is most useful, by what routes 
it is reached, what accommodation it affords and at what prices, who 
are the best physicians, and so forth. ‘Then comes a careful scientitic 
survey of climatic and other conditions, such as average temperature, 
moisture, and the like; of the topography and prevailing diseases ; and 
finally, he often makes a useful comparison between the place described 
and others which resemble it or seem to resemble it. We can recom- 
mend this handbook as being as convenient as it is unpretending. 

Not only every physician but every physiologist, and every man of 
letters, will be glad to have Dr. Rolleston’s address in its present 
useful form.” It received a warm welcome at the time of its delivery, 
and it was felt that the existence of a ceremony which resulted in an 
address of so much power and brilliancy was thereby amply justitied. 
In Dr. Rolleston’s oration we have not a more or less valuable scientific 
sermon adorned with tags and dictionary quotations, but it is 
penetrated throughout with that power and directness of thought and 
language which is the best result of academical culture. It is the 
earnest work of a scholar and a man of science, not the effusion of a 
sententious philosopher who has written up to a special occasion and 
published his address “at the request of many friends.’’ All that 
Dr. Rolleston does has a purpose, and generally more than one. 

Dr. Maudsley is a very considerable writer,” and we may think it 
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well worth while to submit his writings to careful criticism both 
in respect of their intrinsic merit, and as expressive of the dominant 
thought of the day. In this place, however, such criticism is impossille. 
If we may speak shortly of Dr. Maudsley, we should speak of him as a 
highly finished author, by which we mean not only an elegant writer, 
but a complete thinker and an instructed physician. His merit consists 
less in flashes of originality, or in the winning of new fields of know- 
ledge, and more in a mastery of that knowledge which is already won, 
and in a faculty of so organizing the various kinds of that knowledge 
as to leave the impression of novelty upon the reader. Many men 
have said Dr. Maudsley’s things before him, but perhaps none have 
put them all so well together. Moreover, Dr. Maudsley’s style is in 
like manner an accomplished style. He allows himself no rough 
periods, no inadequate or flimsy language, and no tracts of scanty or 
inappropriate reflection. He is always philosophical, always judiciously 
fervid, always restrained and courteous, so much so that even his an- 
tagonists are disarmed by his calm and sympathetic treatment of them. 
We were amused no little to see in the strangely ill-written and un- 
becoming article on Dr. Strauss in the October number of the Zdin- 
burgh Review, that the writer quoted Dr. Maudsley with an air of 
approval, which showed his unconsciousness of the iron hand below 
Dr. Maudsley’s velvet glove. Perhaps there are few men who have more 
right to be politely scornful of such a writer than Dr. Maudsley himself. 
Unobtrusive as these essays may seem, yet to the making of them 
there has gone a wide reading, an impartial education of the judgment, 
and a minute cultivation of style which do much honour to the author, 
and will do much service to his own generation. The lecture on Con- 
science and Organization, and two essays, on Hamlet and Swedenborg, 
are added in the present editioa. Both these latter essays are very inte- 
resting, and that on Hamlet shows an adequate literary culture, aided 
and enlightened by a psychological knowledge which has never been 
brought to bear on the play before. 

It is proverbially difficult to distinguish between facts and inferences 
and to remember that we are too often guilty of basing upon inference 
a superstructure which we fondly suppose is built upon the rockiest of 
facts. Modern physiologists are well aware that the tongue is not 
essential to speech,’ and they securely realize that knowledge now so 
familiar to them is in truth of but recent discovery. Moreover, it 
seems likely that this which is so familiar to them is probably new to 
the general public, and that Mr. Twisleton is amply justified in writ- 
ing a popular book to enlighten those whose studies have not lain in 
the direction of physiology. For it appears that Roman Catholics 
have flattered themselves, even up to the present time, and that Dr. 
Newman in particular has flattered himself, that one miracle of the 
early Church at least is beyond all cavil. Certain persons known as the 
African Confessors were persecuted for the faith by the Vandal 
Huneric near the end of the fifth century. The particular atrocity 
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which was perpetrated upon these wretched victims was the excision 
of their tongues, the punishment being intended no doubt to have a 
practical meaning for the false babblers. They were henceforth to 
have no power of spreading their detestable opinions by word of mouth 
at any rate. Yet in spite of this, we are told upon the evidence of a 
body of respectable witnesses, that in after years they were heard to 
speak as before. Cleanly, then, here was a miraculous interposition of 
God, who granted speech to these believers for the confusion of their 
enemies. So respectable are the records of this so-called miracle that 
even the infidel Gibbon was silenced, and the Roman Church if it 
could not say much for some thousand or so of the rest of its miracles, 
had one left at least for its comfort and support. Now it turns out 
that Gibbon was rightly confounded and the early witnesses spoke the 
truth, but unluckily the facts when granted turn out not to be mira- 
culous at all. In support of this latter view Mr. Twistleton quotes 
much evidence, the chief and strongest part of which he finds in the 
records of those who have talked in an equally miraculous way after 
the excision of their tongues by modern surgeons. But for all the in- 
teresting details of these cases and other things we must refer our 
readers to Mr. Twistleton’s entertaining volume. 

This pamphlet by Dr. Blanc’* is sound and useful so far as it goes, and 
this is some comfort after the crude speculations to which writers on 
Cholera have lately treated us. We certainly recommend the little 
book to the attention of our readers, for it contains some new illustra- 
tive facts which are valuable, and the chapters on treatment bear the 
mark of a thoughtful and experienced physician. 

On receiving this volume” our first feeling was one of regret that 
we should be called upon to review a compilation which no 
doubt had cost the author a great deal of trouble, but of which the 
only use seemed to be the profit which it might bring to the pocket of 
the publisher. There are several excellent treatises well known to the 
profession, which deal more or less adequately with medicine as a 
whole, and we certainly regarded the attempt to produce a smaller 
volume as a new effort in the direction of cram. However, as we have 
turned the book over we have grown more amiably disposed towards 
it, and we have certainly concluded that the author is a clear-headed 
and well instructed physician. We suppose that students now-a-days 
will not “ wade through” Watson or Tanner, still less through Aitken, 
and Dr. Roberts’ book is no doubt far more manageable. It will sell 
therefore, no doubt, among students, and if it helps on the cause of 
cram we have the examiners to thank. On the other hand, we must 
admit that the book cannot be accused of a very bare or scanty handling 
of its subjects; it seems equally done throughout, and science and 
practice are judiciously blended. Moreover, bulk is reduced quite 
as much by the avoidance of unnecessary detail as by the abridg- 
ment of more valuable matter. On the whole we think that the 
book will be a gain to students, and it certainly will not lead them 
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astray. Our only fear is lest such handy compendiums encourage in 
them the notions that medicine is a thing of cut and dried diagnoses, 
and of appropriate remedies for each. It would be unfair to blame 
Dr. Roberts for following his predecessors in giving an anatomical 
classification of diseases, a method which seems to us not only vicious 
in itself, but to have great power for evil in narrowing the student’s 
conceptions. The necessary consequence is that gastralgia, let us say, 
is put with actual dyspepsias and away from neuralgias elsewhere, as 
asthma is divided again from angina, and so on all through the 
nosology. ‘I'o arrange diseases on a natural basis in accordance with 
their observed affinities may be very difficult, indeed it may be im- 
possible, for we have never tried to write a system of medicine; but 
we must surely come to it in time, and if that time is not yet, well, 
we have a little longer to lament the inadequacy of our knowledge of 
the natural history of disease. 

Perhaps no department of. human affairs owes more to the doctrine 
of final causes than the treatment of disorder and disease by means 
of mineral waters.” Because it has pleased Providence to mix cer- 
tain salts with the water of a spring, therefore it is indicated as a 
medicine for some kind of suffering humanity. Were we to approach 
the matter anew we should do so in a somewhat opposite frame of 
mind. We should think that a chance medley of salts, whose ocur- 
rence and combination was due to nothing more than the characters of 
the strata through which a given spring found it way, could not meet 
the special views of complicated and varying maladies, except by the 
most extraordinary hazard. However, if we are to look at the matter 
otherwise—if given a special spring, there must be something for it to 
cure—then perhaps the task could not be better done than in the book 
before us. The volume, which consists of 850 large pages, contains, 
as we may fairly suppose, all the latest and best information upon a 
subject which, if important at all, certainly deserves an eleborate 
handling, To secure the best treatment of each separate watering- 
place the chief local doctors have been entrusted with the several 
chapters which relate to them respectively. We do not profess to 
have read the book, but we have read a good deal in it, and we 
cannot but feel much encouraged to find that no invalid need despair 
of finding a spring for his relief; nor, on the other hand, need any 
spring despair of finding invalids, for the list of diseases which are 
curable even by the least of them is very comforting. A distinguished 
physician once said to the writer, that the prescribing of medicine is 
invaluable as a regulation of the nursing, even when otherwise useless ; 
and so it is with watering-places, the drinking of the waters, whether 
otherwise useful or not, is a famous regulation of the patient. Given a 
beautiful valley or upland, fine air, wholesome food, sufficient exercise, 
freedom from anxiety, the postman and the doctor, and you may well 
throw in a daily glass of a mild purgative or ferruginous water to 
serve as a central motive. ‘he introduction by the editor is intelli- 
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gently written, and well worth reading in its way; but the effort to 
give an accurately scientific character to the chief subject of the work 
assumes to us, we must admit, the air of elaborate trifling. But we 
may be prejudiced or unenlightened. 

Marienbad is one of those watering-places which have gained great 
celebrity during the last few years, and Dr. Jagielski has published a 
small book,” in which he gives us a sketch both of Marienbad itself, 
and of the value of its springs. The situation seems to be airy, shel- 
tered, and beautiful, so that we are not surprised when the author tells 
us (page 3) that “the so-called ‘air cure’ produces the most sur- 
prising effects, so that mere residence and open air exercise in Marien- 
bad and its environs is often a sufficient remedy.” Accommodation 
in the way of hotels and reading-rooms is apparently all that can be 
desired, and Marienbad is therefore, no doubt, a welcome and delightful 
retreat for all who wish to escape from the tonfusing turmoil of popu- 
lous towns. Any one who thinks he has earned such a holiday may 
have every hope that his own disease will be discovered among those 
over which the Marienbad springs exercise so beneticial an influence, 
and he could not, we are sure, do better than consult Dr. Jagielski 
before he goes, and go again to thank him on his return for his com- 
plete restoration. 

We are much pleased to see this new edition of Dr. Althaus’s 
admirable work” upon our table in so short a time after the appear- 
ance of its predecessor. The present is no re-issue, but a genuinely 
new edition. It is a much handsomer volume, and the text has been 
modified aud enlarged so as to include all the latest and best work on 
the subject. Nor is the quantity of new matter to be measured by 
the mere multiplication of the pages, but it is introduced by way of 
revision and substitution, as well as of addition. A great number of 
interesting questions arise which it is impossible in this place to dis- 
cuss, or even tosummarize. We may state, however, that Dr. Althaus 
has made important changes in the first chapter on physics, where the 
conductivity of the different tissues, the rheostat and other things 
have been fully re-considered. The chapter on diagrams also has 
received considerable additions, among which we may refer to the 
remarks on the electric probe, and on faradization as a means of ascer- 
taining death. In the fifth chapter electrolysis, always a strong point 
with the author, has been still further developed, and a section on 
mental diseases has been added. In this section, while quoting Arndt’s 
few cases, Dr. Althaus has made no reference to the long series of 
therapeutical investigations of this kind made in the West Riding 
Asylum, the results of which were published in the second volume of 
the Reports of that institution. On the whole we think that Dr. 
Althaus still keeps his place as the leading exponent of medical 
electricity in this country, and that in each edition he advances upon 
himself and becomes a more and more trustworthy guide as he is led 
the more by his own iarger and larger experience, and the less by such 
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visionary writers as Remak and Benedikt. Did space permit, the pre- 
sent writer would willingly break a lance with Dr. Althaus on some 
points of difference between them—differences which depend in great 
part upon issues of fact, but also in no slight degree upon verbal or 
dialectic misunderstandings, to which the writer’s inaccurate or imper- 
fect explanations have probably given rise. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


OUR biographers and two translators have been engaged in pro- 
EF ducing for English readers the present biography of Alexander 
von Humboldt." The work was originally undertaken in commemo- 
ration of the centenary of Humboldt’s birth, and is a very worthy 
memorial of the author of “ Cosmos.” I is the first and only adequate 
biography that has yet appeared, although many attempts had pre- 
viously been made to record the life and trace the process of develop- 
ment of his master mind, There were many reasons for previous 
failures. Humboldt himself was painfully shy of communicating any- 
thing relating to family affairs, and cordially detested all biographies. 
In respect for this well-known prejudice, his relatives and friends 
published immediately after his death a protest against the publication 
of confidential letters. It has, however, been found impossible to 
maintain this prohibition. The editor is of opinion that posterity 
has a just right to the letters of men whose public career is connected 
inseparably with the history of their country. Others have thought 
so too, and the result is, that a vast proportion of Humboldt’s un- 
published letters have been placed in the Editor’s hands by friends of 
the late Baron, amongst whom may be mentioned the Empress-Queen 
Augusta. The present biography, therefore, has been compiled under 
circumstances peculiarly auspicious. It is impossible for us to follow 
in detail the varied incidents of Humboldt’s life. Born at Berlin 
in 1769, he began his travels in 1790 with George Forster, and visited 
the Rhineland, Holland, and England. His tour through this country 
was rapid, but left a vivid impression upon his mind. Long years 
afterwards he spoke with pride of having heard Burke, Pitt, and 
Sheridan all speak in Parliament the same night. In 1795 he visited 
Italy, and subsequently Paris, where he made the friendship of Aimé 
Bonpland. In 1799 he obtained the fulfilment of a long-cherished 
plan—namely, that of undertaking ajourney to the tropical regions of 
America, in a ship fitted out at his own expense. For this visit a 
permit from the King of Spain was necessary, and this being obtained, 
Humboldt sailed on the morning of June 5th, 1799, from the harbour 
of Corunna, in the Pizarro. He was accompanied by Bonpland, and 
they were well provided with scientific instruments. The expedition 
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occupied five years, and was of incalculable value to science. This part 
of the biography is admirably treated by Lowenberg. Humboldt and his 
friend passed from Camana to Cuba, and on to Quito. In June, 1802, 
they ascended Chimborazo to a height of 18,576 feet above the level 
of the sea, at which height the atmosphere was so rarefied that blood 
started from their eyes and lips. They next went on to Assuay, over 
the magnificent road of the Incas, which lies, a porphyry causeway, 
across the Andes. In 1803 they reached the capital of Mexico, and 
the next year they investigated the Cordilleras. In May of that year 
they reached the United States, and in August landed in Europe, 
where their arrival spread great and universal joy. The rich collection 
of botanical specimens which they brought with them is unique, and 
of the highest value. It contains 6300 species of plants. For some 
time after this expedition Humboldt lived in Paris, pursuing in con- 
junction with Gay-Lussac, his investigations of the magnetic equator. 
In 1815 he was again in London, but the period from 1808 to 1826 
was spent for the most part in Paris. This portion of Humboldt’s 
life has for biographer M. Ave-Lallemant, who describes it as a “ time 
of unobtrusive industry in a foreign country, which, succeeding to years 
of study and travel, was to be followed by the most important epoch of 
the life, passed in his native city.” ‘This final epoch was certainly 
different from the eventful periods which had preceded it, Hence- 
forth he was to lead a life of comparative tranquillity and contempla- 
tion. M. Dove observes truthfully— 

“He became increasingly the ideal representative of scientific progress, even 
in the details of close investigation, while at an earlier period he had been a 
leader in the path of inquiry.” 

And again— 

“Tt is precisely as the representative of the scientific knowledge of the age, 
that he was so highly honoured by his contemporaries; the honours profusely 
showered upon the author of ‘Cosmos’ may after all be regarded merely as 
the homage offered by the men of the nineteenth century, proud of the grand 
achievements of modern science to their own comprehensive genius impersonated 
in a manner not granted to every age, in a living representative gifted witha 
mind alike distinguished for power of arrangement and universality of com- 
prehension.” 


The last ten years of Humboldt’s life was one perpetual scene 
of homage paid to scientific genius. Long trains of visitors filed 
towards the “ plain two-storey house with a dull pink front” where the 
illustrious author lived. America sent a large and enthusiastic con- 
tingent of admirers, who worshipped, interviewed, and recorded their 
impressions in fervid eulogies. ‘lo one of them, said Humboldt, “ You 
have travelled much, and seen many ruins, now you have seen one 
more.” “ Not a ruin,” was the reply, “ but a pyramid.” And so the 
American admirer goes away in a fever of delight to record his con- 
versation, yet with sufficient self-possession to observe that he passed 
alive Prince upon the stairs. 

The end came on May 6th, 1859. Humboldt’s intellect had 
remained clear to the last. All honour was done him at his death by 
the whole civilized world, and the centenary of his birth, which 
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followed so closely upon his death, was celebrated by those who had 
known and loved him, 

The concluding section of this biography is the best. It is 
affectionate and yet just. We shall conclude our notice of this 
valuable work with the following extract :— 

“The achievements for which science is indebted to Humboldt are of a 
character to be easily enumerated. However exaggerated may be the modesty 
that led him in a moment of depression to assert : ‘I know that in the realm 
of science I shall leave behind me but a faint track,’ it is yet true that the 
track he has left in the world of thought of his century is neither so deep nor 
so marked as to permit his name to be applied to the whole or even a part of 
this high road of progress. Nor do we find a sufficient cause for the splendour 
of his name in the countless services he rendered to science by the powerful 
influence he was able to exert in inciting others to labour. It is to be expected 
that a just estimate of the value of his achievements, now confined to the 
pai of individual branches of science, will in a future age become uni- 
versal,” 

Mr. Mackay in writing the present biography of the author of the 
“Institutions of the Law of Scotland,’* has done a good work and one 
of some difficulty. To form the living picture of a man removed by 
nearly two centuries from our own time, and to do this with deficient 
information as to those minute particulars which biographers generally 
have at hand, is the task which Mr. Mackay has set before himself. 
Unfortunately most of the Dalrymple papers were destroyed by a fire 
at Castle Kennedy, but there is still ample matter for an account 
of Skeir’s public acts, and for an estimate of his character as a states- 
man, judge, and author. James Dalrymple, the son of a Scotch laird, 
was born in 1619. Both his parents were descended from noted 
adherents of the Reformation, and their son was sent to the University 
of Glasgow, in the year in which Charles I. was crowned at Edin- 
burgh. At this University he attained the position of Regent, and 
married in 1643 Margaret Ross; the condition of celibacy obligatory 
upon a Regent being remitted in his case. In 1648 he was admitted 
Advocate, and during the next few years he twice visited Holland upon 
important commissions, and became acquainted with Milton’s antago- 
nist Salmatius. In 1657 he was admitted to the bench by the 
Council, and his appointment was confirmed by Cromwell. Upon the 
Restoration he went to London and was received with favour by 
the king and knighted. He, however, shortly afterwards refused 
to sign the declaration which Charles had required from all persons in 
public trust, and placed his resignation in the king’s hands. This, 
however, was practically not accepted, and he resuined his seat as 
a baronet. In 1670 Stair was appointed one of the Commissioners for 
the union of the two kingdoms. Mr. Mackay fraces his legal career 
until his fall, which occurred in 1681. Both he and Argyle had 
refused to vote on the infamous Test Act; Argyle was committed to 
prison and condemned to death. Stair retired to his country seat 
mm Galloway, and employed his leisure in the preparation of his 
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great work, the “Institutions of the Law of Scotland.” Of this 
work Mr. Mackay writes :— 

“Tt forms a complete body of law or corpus juris for Scotland. A master- 
mind was required even when the law was less complex than it now is, to 
grasp the various parts and unite them in a complete whole ; but given such 
a mind, the work done is one that may endure, though many and even most of 
its parts should be aitered by the changes which time brings to every system 
of positive jurisprudence—for it represents Scotch law as it existed when first 
moulded into shape by the great lawyers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries from which the existing law has been and the future law will be 
developed. Perhaps the traits which most deserve admiration are the con- 
summate order or arrangement of the work, which once apprehended can never 
be forgotten, and the concise clearness of the expression.” 

Stair was not, however, left to the quiet enjoyment of his literary 
leisure in Galloway. In 1682 he was compelled to leave the country, 
having entered into a conflict of jurisdiction with Claverhouse, who 
had been commissioned to put down Conventicles. In Leyden, to 
which he now withdrew, he appeared as an author in a new field by 
the publication of his “ Physiologia nova Experimentalis,” a work not 
of much importance, though exhibiting, Mr. Mackay thinks, indepen- 
dent thought and close observation. Whilst still in Holland, Stair 
was tried and condemned for treason. He was subsequently pardoned, 
and returned to England with William of Orange in 1688. Two 
years later he was created Viscount of Stair. Mr. Mackay does not 
disperse the cloud which hangs over the name of Stair in connexion 
with the massacre of Glencoe, but he coincides with Mr. Paget in attri- 
buting the greater part of the guilt of that crime to William. There 
were, however, many other charges brought against Viscount Stair in 
his later years, and his family became notoriously detested. These 
charges would have tried the spirit of most men. They tried his; 
and in 1695 he died at Edinburgh. Of his character Lord Macaulay 
has spoken in his history with unmixed severity. Mr. Mackay 
has been a more charitable historian, and has certainly been more 
minute in his investigation of Stair’s life. Scotchmen at any rate 
may be glad to receive a careful and kindly biography of one 
who, whatever his faults, was the founder of the law of their country. 

Mr. Fitz-Patrick’s “History of Louis II., Prince of Bourbon,” 
generally known as the great Condé,’ is written in a measured and 
dignified style. Although the author’s opinions are in many cases 
open to objection, and although he writes from a Roman Catholic 
point of view, there can be no question that he has the power of 
depicting clearly and instructively the characters and events which 
marked the unhappy period of the Fronde. his period of the Fronde 
lasted from 1648 to 1654. The Fronde was the French party which 
during the minority of Louis XIV. oppdsed the regency of the Queen- 
mother and Mazarin. In this regency the party of the Fronde saw 
continued the despotism of Richelieu under other forms. ‘The taxes 
which were laid upon the people were immense, and aroused the anger 
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not only of the vulgar sufferers, but of princes of the blood. At the 
head of the Fronde stood the Coadjutor De Retz. These troubles are well 
related by Mr. Fitz-Patrick, but it is for the character of the “great 
Condé” that he reserves his chief power. This prince had defeated at the 
battle of Rocroi the Spaniards when he was only twenty-two years of 
age, and bore the title of Duke of Enghien. He brought the disas- 
trous period of the Fronde to an end, and became an enemy of 
Mazarin, who had still sufficient strength to shut him up for a year as 
prisoner at Vincennes. Upon his release he entered into negotiations 
with Spain, and was enabled to march against Paris. In 1652 le had 
an engagement with Marshal Turenne in the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
This was not, however, decisive, and Condé withdrew to the Netherlands. 
In 1659 he returned to France, and after the death of Turenne he 
commanded the French army in Germany. His later years though 
painful through ill-health were passed in retirement at Chantilly, 
where he enjoyed intercourse with Corneille, Bossuet, Racine, Boileau, 
and Boundalone, and died at Fontainebleau in 1687. We have said 
that some of Mr. Fitz-Patrick’s views are open to grave objections. 
They are certainly remarkable. He says that the “evening of 
Condé’s life was gilded by the glow of a splendid prosperity,” yet at 
the very time his wife, the “ devoted,’’ “heroic” Princess of Condé, 
was pining away in imprisonment in-the stern old castle of 
Chateauroux, for an offence of which she was then believed innocent 
and is now known to have been so. Mr. Fitz-Patrick, though he says 
that “in an age of licentiousness and impiety Condé had been 
notorious as a voué and a scoffer,” and that when that age had passed 
away his irreligious sentiments remained unchanged, is yet anxious to 
claim him for the Roman Catholic Church. It pleases Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick to relate that in 1685, the year of his death, he publicly 
returned to the “ bosom of Christianity,” and he asserts that his sub- 
mission to the church was “a severe blow to infidels.” We have 
already indicated the fact that the book is written from a Roman 
Catholic point of view. We will not say that this entirely spoils Mr. 
Fitz-Patrick’s work, but it certainly colours and distorts his view 
of historical events. Thus, in speaking of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, the excesses of the Spanish Inquisition, and Louis 
XIV.’s oppression of the Huguenots, he does not explicitly attempt 
to justify these atrocities, but he naively remarks: “It should be 
remembered that in a system based upon the doctrine of infallibility 
repression of dissent is not what it is in systems based on freedom of 
judgment, a glaring violation of fundamental principle.” To which 
we will only add that we sincerely hope it may be eternally fixed upon 
the memories of each and all. 

M. De Flandre gives to the world two large volumes* which M. Petit 
has written in defence of the unfortunate Mary Stuart. In his eyes 
she is only unfortunate, and the present work is an appeal against 
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the prevailing belief in her guilt. “For twenty years,” says M. 
* Petit, “ M. Mignet in France, Mr. Froude in England, and Professor 
Von Raumer in Germany, have swayed the minds of the people, and 
the few voices raised in Mary’s defence have been drowned and lost 
amid the outcries of her slanderers.’’ Once more, therefore, M. Petit 
raises his voice. He says that he has ransacked the libraries of Paris, 
London, and Edinburgh ; he has certainly included some curious docu- 
ments in his large and handsome volumes. He says that he writes 
not for those who read for pleasure, and indeed there is not much 
pleasure to be got out of his book. This is of less consequence, as it 
matters, he says, little to him whether the public hold his views or 
not. The writing of the book has met with special encouragement 
from the Empress Eugénie. The motto which the author has chosen 
for his title page will sufficiently warn the reader that he is not 
treading the trustworthy paths of history under M. Petit’s guidance. 
“D’aller faire le neutre ou l’indifférent sous prétexte que j’écris une 
histoire serait faire au lecteur une illusion trop grossiére.” 

Yet if M. Petit is under the fascination which attaches to per- 
sonages who have occupied a great purtion of the world’s attention, 
our next authoress is not less so. Mrs. Abel’s book® is, however, one 
which can be read with pleasure. The first edition of her “ recollec- 
tions”? appeared in 1844, and her daughter has just revised and 
published the third edition. Mrs. Abel was at the time of Napoleon’s 
stay at St. Helena a little girl, residing with her father, who was 
@ navy agent upon the island, in which capacity it was his duty to act 
as purveyor to the Emperor. It happened upon Napoleon’s arrival at 
St. Helena that he greatly admired the “Briars,” the residence 
of Mrs. Abel’s father, and expressed a wish to remain there. It was 
accordingly arranged that he should stay at this cottage until his resi- 
dence at Longwood was fit to receive him. During this time he 
seems to have conceived an attachment, not rare between great men 
and children, to the authoress of this book. The interest of the book 
depends upon the childish freedom with which a little English girl 
was permitted to converse with the great enemy of her nation. Once, 
indeed, having obtained the Emperor’s sword, she began to flourish it 
over his head, making passes at him. The Emperor retreated until at 
last she fairly pinned him up in the corner, telling him all the time 
that he had better say his prayers, inasmuch as she was going to kill 
him. From this position he was released by his grand chamberlain, 
whose parchment visage glowed with indignation at the insult offered 
to the Emperor. It is pleasing to hear that “Mademoiselle Betsee” 
had her ears pinched and her nose pulled heartily as her reward. 
The book contains other amusing stories. “Mademoiselle Betsee” 
appears to have made the imprisonment of Napoleon at times addi- 
tionally unpleasing to him. She compelled him te play blindman’s 
buff, she snatched away his private papers, and threatened to learn all 
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his secrets, and she compelled him to show himself to ugly young 
ladies who wanted to view the Corsican ogre. Generally Napoleon 
seems to have treated her good naturedly; at other times he had his 
revenge. One day to annoy her he said that her countrywomen 
drank gin and brandy; and added in Imperial English, “ You 
laike veree mosh dreenk, Meess, sometimes brandee, geen.” After his 
removal to Longwood the family of the authoress frequently visited 
him. Naturally in a narrative of this kind events are chronicled 
which fall somewhat below the dignity of history. We are told of 
Napoleon’s suffering severely when he had a tooth extracted ; that the 
authoress cut an embroidered bugle from his coat ; that he often slept 
in the day ; that he once took some pills thinking them to be bonbons, 
and that he got drenched by the splashing of a Newfoundland dog. 
These incidents are related with amusing simplicity by Mrs. Abel. 
She does not deal much with more important subjects, but she clearly 
indicates the bitterness which existed between Napoleon and Sir 
Hudson Lowe. Mrs. Johnstone’s Appendix to the Third Edition 
adds but little to the book. It consists chiefly of Aer recollections of 
Napoleon the Third. How that he was pleased to learn that his hair 
resembled that of his uncle; how he always came to her mother’s 
house in a cabriolet, and finally how when he had become Emperor, he 
obtained for a protégée of her mother the post of Court milliner. It is 
therefore not unnatural that Mrs. Johnstone should confess to being 
an ardent Bonapartist, but we do not understand why she has 
added these details to her mother’s narrative in the hope that they 
will be of any assistance to the “extraordinary position of France at 
the present moment.” 

Mr. Thackeray’s “ Four Georges,””* always readable, was never more 
so than in the present elegant and handy edition. It is unnecessary 
for us to speak of the book itself; it is known to all, yet perhaps no 
one will regret to have the following anecdote recalled. It is of George 
the Third. 

“One morning before anybody else was up, the king waiked about Gloucester 
town, pushed over Molly the housemaid who was scrubbing the doorsteps with 
her pail, ran upstairs and woke all the equerries in their bedrooms; and then 
trotted down to the bridge, where by this time a dozen of louts were assembled. 
‘What! is this Gloucester New Bridge ?” asked our gracious monarch ; and 
the people answered him, ‘ Yes, your Majesty.’ ‘Why, then, my boys,’ said 
he, ‘let us have a huzzay!’ After giving them which intellectual gratification 
he went home to breakfast.” 

How perfect is the picture. 

The work’ next before us introduces us into society very different 
from that with which Mr. Thackeray familiarizes us. Very few 
of the names which it contains are widely known, and yet they have 
had an influence which may or may not remain. Something without 
doubt has occurred to change the public opinion of all classes 
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with regard to intemperate abuse of intoxicating liquors. The 
gross customs so graphically described by Mr. Thackeray no longer 
prevail in cultivated society, at least not openly, and meet in all 
society with a reprobation formerly unknown. How far this change 
has been brought about by the general increase of intelligence, 
and how far by individual enthusiasm and the contagion of example 
we are unable to decide. Mr. Logan and the Scottish Temperance 
League evidently suppose that much may be done by the united 
efforts of Temperance Societies, and the oratory and example of tem- 
perance advocates. ‘They have now published short biographies of the 
chief Scotch temperance advocates. The present little book contains 
ten or a dozen of such biographies. They are written with great 
enthusiasm and without the slightest pretension to literary merit or 
interest. It seems that the first Temperance Society in Scotland was 
established in 1829, and it is surprising to notice how many of the 
temperance advocates have since passed away. Mr. Logan has, however, 
printed the epitaphs of most of them in large letters, which may add 
to the interest with which his book will be regarded by the members 
of his League. laa 

A better book is the one by Mr. Halwin Campbell.° It is written 
in a very pleasant style for young readers, and contains excellent 
biographies of distinguished men. It includes those of Sir William 
Jones, Palissy, Tyndale, Flaxman, and Inigo Jones, which last, as 
being least known, is perhaps the best. The morals are not enforced 
with that reiteration of the intolerably obvious which characterizes 
many books of the same class. q 

For the students of the Public Records, and the national archives, 
Mr. Ewald’s new hand-book’ will be found extremely useful. A 
previous work of the same kind was compiled twenty years ago by Mr. 
Thomas, late secretary of the Public Record office. But the last 
twenty years have witnessed many important additions to the national 
archives, and no slight changes in the mode of their arrangement. 
Accordingly Mr. Ewald has drawn up a list of the most important 
documents, arranged in such a manner as to be easy of reference, and 
to readily catch the eye. The arrangement which he has finally 
deemed most desirable is the alphabetical. But besides this list, Mr. 
Ewald has several interesting chapters upon the custody of the Public 
Records, the Records themselves and the State Papers. Few students 
of history to whom is now accessible the magnificent series of volumes 
“ published under the authority of the Master of the Rolls,” can fully 
realize the difficulty with which permission was obtained until very 
recently to consult these national archives. The State Papers were 
always regarded as private and confidential. The keeper was bound 
by oath “to let no man see anything in the office of His Majesty’s 
papers without a warrant from the king.” This rule is still in force 
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for the examnination of papers after a certain date, nor will any one be 
likely to question its propriety. The instances of permission conceded 
to search the papers were formerly extremely rare. In 1670 Evelyn, 
who was commanded by the king to write a history of the Dutch war, 
was allowed to have access to the papers. “I spent the whole after- 
noon,” he says, Oct. 14th, “in private with the treasurer, who put 
into my hands those secret pieces and transactions concerning the 
Dutch war, and particularly the expedition of Bergen.” In 1679 Dr. 
Burnett was permitted to have the use of certain papers which he 
thought might give him help in finishing his history of the Reforma- 
tion of the Church of England. Roger Le Strange, Collier, and Strype 
were also granted this rare favour. Even so late as 1775 Lord North, 
then Prime Minister, had to beg “the king’s approval to have free 
access to all correspondence in the Paper Office.” Lord Romilly has 
changed all this, and students find now no difficulty in consulting the 
State Papers. The housing of the magnificent and unequalled 
documents which the nation possesses has been in strong contrast to 
the value of the muniments. The early Chancery records from the 
time of John, and the Admiralty Records were kept in the Tower of 
London. Part of them were in close proximity to a steam engine 
in daily operation ; others were packed in the White Tower ; others 
choked up Cesar’s chapel. Under the -vhole were stored several tous 
of gunpowder and inflammable stores. In 1842, within forty feet 
of this place a fire broke out, and fire engines deluged the Tower 
fora night. Other important records were in 1822, stored in a tem- 
porary shed at the end of Westminster Hall, but in 1830 they were 
removed to the King’s Mews at Charing Cross. A select committee 
of the House of Commons in reporting upon the conditions of these 
records in 1836, stated that some of them were in the last stage of 
putrefaction. Six or seven perfect skeletons of rats were found 
embedded in the rolls, and bones of these vermin were generally 
distributed through the mass. Upon the demolition of the Mews the 
records were removed to the stables of Carlton House. Mr. Ewald 
says :—“ These two repositories—the Tower and the Carlton shed— 
contained in those days by far the greatest bulk ofour records.” But 
other records were indifferently lodged. ‘“ Domesday Book’ lay 
close to a wash-house and brewhouse, reported as dangerous, others lay 
in the Rolls Chapel, a place heated by hot air flues. Many did 
actually perish by fire at New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. It was only in 
1859 that the Records were rescued from their ignominious reposi- 
tories and brought to their present secure lodgings in the Record 
Office. It is satisfactory to learn from Mr. Ewald that the accommoda- 
tion now afforded to our invaluable archives would satisfy the most 
sensitive antiquary. ‘The account of the records themselves deposited 
within the massive-walled, iron-bound building upon the Rolls Estate 
is no less interesting, and is excellently given by Mr. Ewald. ‘The 
Close Rolls, the Patent Rolls, and the Pipe Roll are briefly but clearly 
dealt with, and their value to the lawyer, the historian, and the 
antiquarian pointed out. But the interest of ordinary Englishmen will 
centre chiefly round that which Mr. Ewald calls the Koh-i-noor of 
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archives, “ Domesday Book.” This father of our record literature is 
now carefully preserved beneath a strong glass case in the room of the 
Curator of the Record Office. It consists of two volumes. Some of 
the capital letters and principal passages are touched with red ink, and 
the names of towns, manors, &c., have strokes of red ink run across 
them, the ancient mode of expressing italics. We have now almost 
said enough concerning Mr. Kwald’s interesting book ; it only remains 
for us to add that it contains an admirable glossary of words to be 
found in the Public Records. It has been compiled from the best 
sources, and will considerably facilitate the labours of those who 
ee the original documents of which Mr. Ewald has drawn up a 
ist. 

We shall now pass on to notice those record publications which 
have reached us this quarter. Sir Travers Twiss has issued the second 
volume of the work, the first of which we noticed two years ago, 
the “Black Book of the Admiralty. The present volume is an 
appendix to the former, and not a continuation of it. It contains 
the “ Domus Day ot Gippeswiche ;” the “ Customs of Oleron and of the 
Judgments of the Sea ;” the “Good Usages, and the Good Customs, 
and the Good Judgements of the Commune of Oleron.” Also the 
“Constitution of the Commune of Royan.” To these documents, 
which are in English and French, Dr. Twiss has prefixed a copious 
introduction which is charaeterized by his special learning and labo- 
rious research, and which deals with questions of the growth of modern 
maritimelaw. A good index completes the work. 

Our next chronicle, “ The Register of the Second Abbacy of John 
Whethamstede,’™ is not without value as conveying the testimony 
of one or more contemporaries in reference to the political events of 
the times. The political history contained in the present work begins 
with the first battle of St. Albans, and ends soon after its second. 
Mr. Riley says in a very good introduction that those who wish at a 
glance to learn the nature and exvent of the historical information 
which this register contains, will find facility in doing so by using the 
minute and copious index which he has supplied. He has added also 
a glossary wherein the curious may discover the meanings of such 
words as “ pandoxatorium,” “ sarabaita,’ “ warderobarius,” and “‘ bobi- 
nantes.’ ‘The book appears to be of less value and interest than others 
of the record publications. 

The record edited by Mr. Horwood” is a collection of early law reports 
which contain several points of interest. They contain among others 
constructions of the statutes De Donis and Quia Emptores. This 
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volume has no introduction, but a full index. A table of names also facili- 
tates reference to the various cases. The next volume is to compr.se 
the years 33rd, 34th, and 35th Edw. I., being the last years of his reign. 

This first part of the third volume of the “Spanish Calendar”” is a 
ponderous tome of more than eleven hundred pages. It is a con- 
tinuation of the calendar which the late G. A. Bergenroth left un- 
finished at his death in 1870. The English portion of Bergenroth’s 
collection was far from complete, his chief design being to write in his 
native tongue a general history of the Emperor and the religious 
troubles in Germany. He was, moreover, unaware of the mass of cor- 
respondence lying amidst the imperial archives of Vienna. The present 
editor learned their existence through the suggestions of Mr. Froude. 
Permission to see them was obtained through the agency of Lord 
Romilly, then Master of the Rolls, and transcripts of the portion 
relating to English history were made. In his introduction to this 
volume M. de Gayangos gives us a short notice of the various writers 
whose correspondence is registered in the present calendar, Praet, Le 
Sauch Sessa, Mendoza, and others. Of these papers and letters, in 
which England is only incidentally mentioned, the editor has abstracted 
only that portion having reference to the facts by which the politics 
of England were influenced. This huge volume has no index, the 
reader is therefore left for the present without compass upon an 
Atlantic of abstracts. 

Another valuable collection of abstracts written in the Latin 
language is edited by Herr Potthast. It contains the acts and decrees 
of Pope Innocent If. from February of the year 1203 to his death in 
1216, “ Cujus finis,” says a chronicler herein quoted, “lztitizm potius 
quam tristitiam generavit subjectis.” It contains, moreover, the 
annals of Honorius III. to the year1227. The whole series, of which 
we have before us three numbers, extends from 1198 to 1304. The 
book appears to have been published at the expense of the Berlin 
Academy, from which society it received a prize. 

The pleasant letters of Miss Betham-Edwards are a good specimen 
of a lady’s literary work.” ‘They are bright and sunny, and vividly 
bring before the reader the impressions which the foreign scenes 
described made upon a cultivated feminine mind. De Quincey, as 
every one knows, thought that the perfection of English style was to 
be found in the letters which ladies write. Ladies now-a-days do not 
write letters, they write books, and if De Quincey had lived in the 
days of Miss Braddon, Mrs. Wood, and Ouida, it is probable that his 
judgment would have been more guardedly expressed or altogether 
different. But Miss Betham-Edwards’s letters go far to justify what 
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he said: they are simply and elegantly written. The following de- 
scription of twilight at Cairo is pretty :— 

“I think the loveliest sight to be seen at Cairo, or indeed anywhere else in 
the world, is the twilight. The vivid colours of sunset die out one by one, and 
are replaced by opaline hues, so vapoury, lucent, and etherial, that mosque and 
miuaret, palace and fortress, appear part of cloudland, An extra sense of 
vision seems to be bestowed upon the gazer on those undreamed of and airy 
transformations. A few moments ago the Kastern city flashed resplendent in 
the light of the setting sun; now it is a structure of pearl floating in an 
amber-coloured mist.”—p. 26. 

Yet we confess we have a little suspicion of Miss Betham-Edwards’s 
power of word-painting. Perhaps the colours are a little too ready to 
her brush, though she wave it never so gracefully. Thus (page 51) 
we have a light and delicate picture of the view from the Pyramid :— 

“ Looking down the river upon the Delta, with its patches of green and gold; 
its brown villages and palms; southward you look up the river ; east upon the 
wonderful city of Cairo, with its domes and minarets innumerable ; west upon 
the African Sahara, indefinable, illimitable, ‘ ¢erra domibus negata.’” 

We said that we viewed Miss B.-Edwards’s word-sketches with “sus- 
picion ;” perhaps “ awe’’ would be the better word. For in fact Miss 
B.-Edwards confesses that she was never at the top of a pyramid. 
“T did not go to the top of the Pyramid,” she says, “nor did I go to 
the bottom.” But her description of the view from the top is very 
pretty. At Smyrna our authoress saw the daucing dervishes and then 
proceeded to Athens. Now with regard to Athens, we must say that 
Miss B.-Edwards brings it before us as it is, in a way that no other 
lady writer hasdone. The nightingales that sing during the May days, 
the little garden of the hotel full of familiar tlowers, the ever-present 
shadow of the irrecoverable past which must hang over every visitor 
to Athens, are so vividly deseribed that we quite forgive Miss B.- 
Edwards her fancy-picture of the Egyptian view. Having seen the 
ruins of Athens and recorded them with judicious and well-chosen 
references to Sophogles, Plato, Xerxes, &c., Miss B.-Edwards visited 
the Arsakion, a public school for girls, founded by M. Arsaki. Her 
account of this institution is charming. Then Miss B.-Edwards pro- 
ceeds tu the Acropolis, but we will not follow her, for the scenery is 
favourable to a dithyrambie fancy. From Athens our authoress went 
vid Venice to Weimar. Here she spent two months, and made many 
reflections, Her notes upon music and art in Weimar are appreciative, 
and she was acquainted with the Frau Von Goethe. Her whole book 
may be read with interest, and her remarks on Athens are really good. 

Mr. 'T. Hughes, in editing some lectures” of the late F. D. Maurice, 
has taken the opportunity of speaking upon the wider question of Mr. 
Maurice’s position in theological matters. The present lectures or 
addresses are collected as illustrating how completely his theology 
underlay all his thoughts, and “ how fresh and vigorous, and above all 
how intensely national and human ” that theology was. Mr. Hughes, 
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however, does not, as we have indicated, confine himself to the subject 
of the book which he has edited, but enters upon a general apology for 
Mr. Maurice’s position. In this apology he meets the remarks which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has made in his last work, “ Literature and 
Dogma.” There he has spoken of Mr. Maurice as “that pure and 
devout spirit—of whom, however, the truth must be at last said, that 
in theology he passed his life beating the bush with deep emotion, and 
never starting the hare.” Mr. Hughes admits that it is as a theologian 
Mr. Maurice must be judged; he admits that in Mr. Maurice’s system 
there was much “ beating of the bush ;” but he goes on to maintain 
that Mr. Arnold has also “ much beating of the bush,” and that his 
“definition of God” is not so good as that which Mr. Maurice taught. 
What Mr. Hughes says of Mr. Arnold is gently said, and every one 
will agree with Mr. Hughes in regretting that Mr. Arnold should so 
far forget his “sweet reasonableness,” or, in plainer words, his good 
taste, as to talk as he has done of the three Lords Shaftesbury ; but 
for all that we are left with the conviction that there is something in 
Mr. Arnold’s view of Mr. Maurice which Mr. Hughes has not fully 
met. Mr. Hughes is less gentle in dealing with the other schools of 
thought. “ We are asked by one clever school,” says Mr. Hughes, 
“to write humanity with a big H, and then to fall down and worship 
it.” This school is shortly dealt with; Mr. Hughes declines to 
worship the image which, by the way, he has himself set up. Mr. 
Morley has nearly a page of reprobation to himself. -Mr. Frederic 
Harrison and Mr. Darwin are set up to be knocked down, and 
Professor Huxley is brought in to show how little he is at variance 
with the spirit of Mr. Maurice’s teaching. By this judicious policy of 
extermination and reconciliation, we rapidly arrive at Mr. Hughes’s 
conclusion, that it is the duty of every man to “take courage and 
make trial of the same guidance ’—namely, that of Mr. Maurice. Mr. 
Hughes’s preface is perhaps not altogether satisfactory ; tlere is a tone 
of championship about it which Mr. Maurice does not at all need. 
The lectures which follow on literature, history, and language are 
excellent, they have a note of permanence which the preface is 
without. There is no fear that Mr. Maurice should be underrated, 
there is some fear lest the public should overrate his friends. 

Another volume in the series of ancient classics for English readers, 
Lucian,” maintains the position which the previous volumes have 
deservedly won. The present author is the editor of the whole 
series, and some of the best volumes have come from his pen Lucian 
is one of the most interesting writers of later Greece. He was born 
on the banks of the Euphrates, and lived, it is said, to be a century 
old. One question concerning him has long occupied the attention of 
students—the question namely, how far he was connected with 
Christianity. He has written, Mr. Collins says, the history of one 
Peregrinus who became a Christian, but being detected in some profa- 
nation of the Eucharist, threw off his profession, and returned to his 





7 “ Ancient Classics for English Readers: Lucian.” By the Rev. W. Lucas 
Collis, M.A. Edinburgh: W. Blackwood and Sons. 
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old profligate life. The self-immolation of Peregrinus described 
by Lucian bears a considerable resemblance to the martyrdoms often 
morbidly sought by the early Christians. But Mr. Collins is probably 
right in assuming that of the new kingdom which had arisen Lucian 
had in fact no conception. We quote Mr. Collins’s words :— 

‘He did not care enough about the Christians to hate them much. Their 
refusal to sacrifice to the national idols—the great testing point of their 
martyrs under the reigning emperors—could have been no great crime in the 
eyes of the author of the ‘ Dialogues of the Gods.’ Fanaticism in that direc- 
tion was no worse than fanaticism in any cther.” 

The whole series hitherto has been well done, this volume especially 
80. 
Mr. Adams, who has sent us a translation of the first book of the 
Tliad,”* has before this made himself known to a section of the public. 
We learn from the advertisement which he has affixed to his present 
badly printed work, that he once wrote a tragedy which Mr. J. M. 
Bellew read in public. Thereupon appeared reviews in Once a 
Week, the Examiner, the Era, and the Tablet. All these reviews 
spoke favourably of the unknown poet whom Mr. Bellew had 
sprung upon the town. Fired by this praise Mr. Adams has deter- 
mined to bring his scholarly mind to bear upon a translation of 
Homer. At present he has got no farther than the first book of the 
“ Tliad,’’ which is before us. It does not, we confess, strike us as a 
good translation. We will notice a few of the faults. The following 
bad grammar, for instance, is attributed to none other than Zeus him- 
self :— 

“ Madam, you always are thinking and I by no means overlook you, 
But to perform ¢how shalt not have power.” 


Of line 167 the following is no correct translation of the Greek :— 
“ Still do I take my share—my own, my dear little portion.” 


All the dignity of the original has evaporated. 
The following line too (553) has not much epic grandeur :— 


“ Really I never before either searched or ventured a question.” 


Lines 393, 396, are incorrectly rendered. We take these lines at 
random, but as we turn over the pages we see several more, 158, 170, 
171, 200, 205, 231, and others. Upon the whole we hope Mr, Adama 
will not go on with his translation of the “Iliad.” Let him confine 
himself to writing tragedies for Mr. Bellew, he will then be sure 
of one reader. 

Amongst the books which have reached us this quarter we find 
a volume of poems” by Mr. Brennan. Though the department of 
literature to which it belongs is usually treated elsewhere, we will 





18 ‘The First Book of the Iliad, Translated into English Hexameters.” By 
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19 “The Witch of Nemi, and other Poems.’? By Edward Brennan. London: 
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endeavour here to mete it such justice as it deserves. It is an 
attractive work,—externally, we mean. It is strikingly got up. An 
Egyptian scarabeus in gold climbs up one corner, a golden butterfly 
flies down from another, a serpent is coiled in a third, and a comet 
} flashes from a fourth. The appropriateness of these symbols we have 
failed to learn from a perusal of the volume. It consists of many 

lyrics and some dramatic pieces, but unity is preserved throughout by 
A the pretentious poverty of all. The first poem, which gives its 
» name to the book, is a somewhat long and confused story of the loves 
of Apollo anda Vestal. There is very little incident in it, and the 





* author wanders into some incomprehensible vision of Jove and Hell and 
crimson worms seventy cubits long with bright teeth of an opal hue, 
which leads the poet to the conclusion that men hate light “like dogs 
who at the moon do bark.” Farther on our poet proceeds to bark 
at the moon himself, and in a series of strophes extending over fifteen 
pages, addresses the moon in such stanzas as 


x ‘Thou monarch of the nocturn gloom, 
Thou fair and fruitful maid serene, 
‘ Over the slumbering world O shed 
| The tranquil glow of peace supreme, 
' And melancholy with thy light 
Mr. Brennan is an authority on the subject of worms and serpents. 
; 


Shroud in the magic of a dream.” 
The following facts will be interesting to naturalists:— | 
“ The serpent hath eyes fascinating, 
” And kisses delicious and keen, 
But treachery lives in its favours, 
And death in its poisonous spleen.” 

With regard to kisses, we may mention that Mr. Brennan sprinkles 
them over his pages more profusely than Johannes Secundus ever 
used them. This is a fault of taste. Unfortunately there are worse 

( faults in the book. The dramatic passage between Joseph and 
> Potiphar’s wife, as described by Mr. Brennan, we can only characterize 
as obscene, and the verses styled the “ Dream of Cyborea”’ are repul- 

sive to sight and hearing. None of the poems at all approach the 


7 world of art, most of them are nasty. We have read the book with 
s surprise and repugnance, but the height of our surprise was reached 
when we found Mr. Brennan abusing Mr. Swinburne, whom he 
supposes to be the leader of a Communist band, in the following dismal 
imitation of the true poet’s rhythm :-— 
. » “ Justice—death crush such radical ravings, 
They are prompted by maniac wit ; 
b They'd have blood draughts to satiate their cravings, 
Let them drink till they are drunk with it ! 
Cp il “ Pour it forth till a new reign of terror 
{ if Shall succeed to the notes of such chaunts ; 


Whose reasouless rhymes do make error 
Stand rampant in holier haunts !” 


rR We think Mr. Brennan does better to bark at the moon than to 
yelp at Mr. Swinburne’s heels. 
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Dr. Hildebrand has written in Swedish a very excellent account of 
Sweden,” its people, and the development of its civilization in pagan 
times. This has now been translated into German by Herr Mestorf. 
To this translation he has made certain additions of his own, with the 
approval of the author. The whole book is now a very clear and 
concise history of the early Scandinavian peoples, illustrated by the 
antiquarian remains which have been at various times discovered. A 
map and forty-four small woodcuts enable the reader to follow the 
author with increased interest. 

Professor Whitney’s German Grammar” has gone through several 
editions. It seems to us to be rather too diffuse for a young student, and 
not sufficiently complete for the student who would use it only as a 
book of reference. Its mode of dealing with the declensions of nouns, 
the pons asinorum of German students, is not a helpful one A 
learner would find it easier to acquire each plural by individual obser- 
vation than to learn it from Professor Whitney’s grammar. The 
chapters upon derivation and the construction of sentences are better, 
and the index is full and good. 

Professor Whitney’s German Reader™ seems to be carefully com- 
piled. There is a full vocabulary, which will enable the student to 
dispense with a dictionary until he has acquired a fair mastery over 
the language. The notes are grammatical and explanatory, but 
unnecessarily wordy. Professor Whitney is rather too addicted to 
variations af type. A certain variety may be useful, but a chase for a 
paragraph in Professor Whitney’s book is like a ride across country. 
However, the two books of which we have spoken are two meritorious 
attempts to facilitate the acquirement of German, and we cordially 
wish them success. The Grammar has, indeed, already won it. 

We cannot now do more than acknowledge the receipt of Mr. 
Howell’s “ Concise History of England,” which seems an honest and 
symmetrical work ; of Captain Bedford Pim’s “ War Chronicle,’ an 
energetic expression of sympathy with France in the late war, and of 
two more numbers of Mr. Black’s translation of Guizot’s “ History of 
France.” 





20 “ Das Heidnische Zeitalter in Schweden eine archiologisch-historische Studie.” 
Von Dr. Hans Hildebrand, iibersetzt von J. Mestorf. Hamburg: Otto Meisner. 

21 «¢ A Compendious German Grammar.” 

22 «A German Reader, with Notes and Vocabulary.” By William D. 
Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College. London: MacMillan and Co. 

23 «¢ A Concise History of England to the Death of William IV.” By E. J. 
Howell. W. Blackwood and Sons. 

24 «War Chronicle.” By Captain Bedford Pim, R.N. London: Provost 
and Co. 

2 «The History of France.” By M. Guizot. Translated by R. Black, M.A. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and Searle. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


AD Lord Lytton’ lived to that age which classical poets are so 
fond of attributing to the crow and the stag, and had con- 
tinued to improve, he would certainly have been the world’s greatest 
novelist. There is no denying the fact that Thackeray, in his later 
works, never came to the level of “ Vanity Fair,” and that Dickens 
never rivalled “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” Both these great writers to a 
certain extent exhausted their peculiar vein of satire and humour. 
They did not, probably for very good reasons, change either their 
subject or their style. Lord Lytton’s practice has been quite the 
reverse. Nothing can be more different from “ Pelham ” than “The 
Parisians.’”” When Lord Lytton exhausted one theme he, without 
difficulty, turned to another, and succeeded equally well. Like Mr. 
Disraeli’s recent speech to the Glasgow students, Lord Lytton’s novels 
are an epitome of his life. They reveal the man in each stage. But 
as a man is never completely able to throw off his original nature, so 
in each tale we may detect the original Mr. Bulwer :—“ Hans bleibt 
immer Hans.” And in the Lord Lytton of ‘The Parisians,” we may 
still see the Mr. Bulwer of “ Pelham.” In “The Parisians,” which 
certainly appears to us, as far as we have read, the maturest and best 
of all the many works which Lord Lytton has written, we constantly 
come upon that false note of sentiment which so jarred upon us in his 
earliest and weakest writings. Every now and then, too, we come 
upon that same flashy style which the admirers of Lord Lytton mis- 
take for epigram. Here for instance, is a good example of what we 
mean :—‘ She was one of those persons who play with fire in order to 
appear enlightened.” (Vol. i. p. 234.) Now to a great number of 
people this will seem a very brilliant piece of wit. But in reality 
there is no connexion between playing with fire and inteilectual power. 
It is simply a play upon the words “ fire” and “enlightened.” The 
whole of the wit lies in the words rather than in the sense. ‘There is 
in fact a false intellectual ring about all Lord Lytton’s writings. 
There is a false note. And though we see far Jess of this deep-rooted 
fault in “ The Parisians”’ than in any other of Lord Lytton’s writings, 
it is still there. Further we may detect the same thinness of thought, 
which, by the way, has in nosmall degree contributed to Lord Lytton’s 
enormous popularity, in “The Parisians,” as in “The Last Days of 
Pompei,”’ which we believe passes for the author’s greatest achieve- 
ment. Here, for instance, is the opening of “The Parisians,”—a 
description of the last days of Paris before the German war :— 
“It was a bright day in the early spring of 1869. All Paris seemed to 


have turned out to enjoy itself. The Tuileries, the Champs Elysées, the Bois 
de Boulogne, swarmed with idlers. A stranger might have wondered where 





1“The Parisians.” By Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, Author of ‘‘ The 
Coming Race.” With Illustrations by Sidney Hall. In Four Volumes. Vols. I. 11. 
London : William Blackwood and Sons. 1873. 
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Toil was at work, and in what nook Poverty lurked concealed. A millionnaire 
from the London Exchange, as he looked round on the magazins, the equipages, 
the dresses of the women; as he inquired the prices in the shops, and the 
rent of apartments—might have asked himself, in envious wonder—How 
on earth do those gay Parisians live? What is their fortune? Where does it 
come from?” (Vol. i. p. 3.) 

Now we do not think that a “ millionnaire from the London 
Exchange”? would have made any such remark. He would have 
known too well how, in that particular year 1869, much of the wealth 
in Paris had been accumulated, and by what frauds and villany. He, 
“a millionnaire from the London Exchange,” not a country booby, we 
must remember, would have known too well what discount he must 
allow for all the flashy goods and tinselly jewellery in the shop- 
windows, and could have told at a glance to what sort of adventurers 
a great portion of the “ equipages”’ belonged, and what sort of women 
wore the dresses. Had the “ mzllionnuire from the London Exchange” 
been in the humour for moralizing upon the gay scene passing before 
him, he would most probably have said, as Lord Palmerston is reported 
to have said, “ If France did not have a revolution every twenty years, 
it would be the richest country in the world.” But the quotation 
which we have given from Lord Lytton contains precisely the whole 
sum of thought which arises in the minds of most commonplace 
people the first time that they ever visit Paris, We have heard the 
remark over and over again. The mistake which Lord Lytton makes 
is in putting an ordinary remark in the mouth of a man who would 
have said, or ought to have said, something very different. But as > 
the majority of the world like to see their own commonplace opinions 
reflected, especially when set off with a capital T to toil, and a capital 
P to poverty, Lord Lytton’s introduction to “The Parisians” will 
pass with his admirers for a profound piece of writing. We had 
marked a great number of other passages, where by a little judicious 
veneering and gilding of style, Lord Lytton makes a commonplace 
remark do duty for a bit of philosophy. But it is not worth the 
trouble to go through them. It is far pleasanter to be able to say, as 
we have already intimated, that “The Parisians ” is, as far as we are 
able to judge by the first two volumes, one of the best of Lord Lytton’s 
novels ; that it often contains shrewd remarks upon men and women ; 
and that the style, in spite of its grave defects, is lively, and full of 
what, for want of a better name, we may call dash. 

With the great crowd of Lord Lytton’s admirers we shall seem to 
be utterly unjust to him. We hasten, however, to make amends. 
If Lord Lytton does not, in our opinion, rise to the rank of a first- 
rate novelist, it is easy to see how much he is above the ordinary 4 
writer of tales. We have only to judge him by such a book as 
“ Luna.” “ Luna,” let us at once say, is a most creditable perfor- 
mance. The writer possesses both knowledge of society, good powers of 
description, no little amount of humour, and a very great deal of cul- 











2 Tuna: a Mere Love Story.” By Margaret C. Helmore. London: Smith, 
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ture. It would be small praise to say that Mrs. Helmore in no way 
offends by any fast or vulgar writing, as is the fashion with our most 
popular lady-novelists. Every page is marked by delicacy and refine- 
ment; and yet, if we compare the scenes in “ Luna” with those in 
“ The Parisians,” we find a want of substance. “ Luna” is, in fact, 
thin. It may do very well for ladies, and we can conscientiously 
recommend it, but a novel to take any rank, to make, in short, any 
mark, requires a great deal more than mere refinement and good taste. 
There is, for example, an excellently conceived love scene in the first 
volume (pp. 143—149), but which fails in the execution. We doubt 
much if Lord Lytton could ever have imagined so pretty a scene, but 
we are quite sure that if he had done so, he would have thoroughly 
worked out the situation, and spared no pains to have made the dia- 
logue between the three lovers as brilliant as possible. Here is where 
most novelists fail ; they will not bestow sufficient labour. Again, it 
is very easy to see that Mrs. Helmore is a lady of no ordinary culture ; 
yet the culture appears to us to be utterly thrown away. Lord Lyt- 
ton would have economized every bit of learning, or brought it into 
play, as one may see he has done in the character of the young actress, 
and the criticisms upon the drama and literature in “ The Parisians.” 
We do not remember to have seen Mrs. Helmore’s name before, and 
we take it that “ Luna” is a first story. Ifthis be the case, and Mrs. 
Helmore chooses to take to novel writing seriously as an art, she may 
achieve a success ; but she has much to learn. We are not advising 
her by any means to take Lord Lytton as a pattern. Very far from 
that. We only mean to say, that if she determines to write any 
more novels of the stamp of “ Luna,” to draw any more pictures of 
fashionable life, she must put more substance into her writings. This 
is the secret of Thackeray’s great success. There is more substance 
in a page of “Vanity Fair,” than in a hundred volumes of the 
average Mudie novel. 

Criticism often makes strange blunders. When “ Adain Bede” 
first came out one of our best critics pooh-poohed the whole story, 
and deciared that it was the work of a young country curate. We 
have fallen into an opposite error. When Miss Saunders published 
her “ Haunted Crust,” we imagined that we had found a second George 
Eliot. Miss Saunders has at all events in her present work’ done her 
best to dispel our illusion. She has followed the paths of the Braddons 
and the Woods, Of course she will reap her reward with the publishers 
and the subscribers to Mudie’s. “ Margaret and Elizabeth” is a 
story worked out on principles of sensationalism. Violent con- 
trasts and violent scenes form the staple of interest. They perform 
for Miss Saunders the same effects which the pans of red and blue fire 
do for a Surrey melodramatist. The story opens with a picture of a 
lovely quiet morning breaking on a seaside village. It is low-tide, and 
before us reaches “the most beautiful stretch of fair sand that the 
English coast can show. And on this sand are playing two fair-haired 





3 ‘Margaret and Klizabeth: a Story of the Sea.” By Catherine Saunders, 
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children.” Then Miss Saunders completes her picture by dwelling on 
“the sea and sands and shingle glittering in the sun’s full light.” 
Everything is made as pretty and as smooth as a scene in an opera. 
Then the mother comes down, and misses her children. She rushes 
toa dark pool. She feels, after the regular sensational pattern, “all 
sorts of fears, wild and vague at her heart.” Her footsteps go 
“slow and wavering.” She “ glances fearfully,” and in short performs 
all the stage antics of her type. But the children are not in the pool. 
Miss Saunders, so to speak, knows a trick worth two of this. The 
mother sees instead a female corpse, and her two children playing at 
sextons, burying it. Then Miss Saunders carefully rubs the reader’s 
nose against the corpse, and so ends what we may call the first 
cadaverous chapter. Now, in this chapter we may sée the principles 
upon which the sensational novelist works. The receipt is simple 
enough, It consists of violent contrasts. Contrast at any price is 
the sensational writer’s motto. You take a beautiful scene in nature, 
put in whatever is fairest, and then side by side place whatever is most 
repulsive. Children playing at burying a corpseis the latest piece of sensa- 
tionalism. We pass on to Miss Saunders’s next chapter. Of course the 
corpse is not a corpse. It very soon comes to life, and of course says, “I 
wish I had died.”” One would have imagined that Miss Saunders would 
have been ashamed of repeating such an old and worn-out trick. But 
your sensational novelist and reader both come back like dogs to their 
vomit. We cannot pretend to follow Margaret, for that is the 
corpse’s name, in her ravings. It is enough to say that she has 
“ violent fits of shuddering, then incoherent ravings, floods of tears, 
and peals of laughter.” All that we can suggest is, though the hint 
will probably be lost upon Miss Saunders, that such a creature is more 
fit to be described in the pages of some medical work on insanity than 
in a circulating library novel. We would, however, earnestly advise 
Miss Saunders, before she writes another novel, to ponder over 
Joubert’s weighty words, “ With the fever of the senses, the delirium 
of the passions, authors may as long as they like go on making novels, 
which shall harrow our hearts, but the soul says all the while ‘ you 
hurt me.’’’ But Miss Saunders’s sensational scenes do not harrow us. 
They sink into utter bathos. No sensible person will ever be harrowed 
by two children playing at burying a corpse, though they may feel 
hurt andshocked. Perhaps the most offensive chapter in the whole 
story, we mean offensive of course from an artistic point of view, is 
“The Bittern’s Cry.” It is modelled upon Mr. Henry Kingsley’s 
worst style, but is far more outrageous than anything which that 
spasmodic novelist has ever yet produced. Here again no sensible 
person will be harrowed by such violent scenes as Miss Saunders 
paints. ‘They will be disgusted, and close the book. But unfortu- 
nately there are a vast number of people who are not sensible, and who 
delight in morbid and unwholesome reading. Once more we will quote 
Joubert’s words fur Miss Saunders’s benetit. “ Fiction has no busi- 
ness to exist unless it is more beautiful than reality. Once lose sight 
of that and you have the most frightful reality.” Miss Saunders, how- 
ever, instead of reality gives us monstrosity. 
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It is a perfect relief to turn from Miss Saunders’s high-pressure story 
to the quietness and tenderness of “ A Long Summer’s Day.”* We 
breathe another atmosphere. In one book we have nothing but terrific 
bursts of passion, in the other a representation of certain phases of life 
such as many of us know and recognise. It would be unjust to Miss 
Saunders to say that she is without any feeling for the beauty and 
tenderness of human life; but she recognises it much in the same way 
as sporting writers recognise the beauties of nature. After devoting 
whole chapters to the slaughter of beasts, birds, and fish, they inci- 
dentally mention the wood or the stream where their exploits have 
been performed. With Mrs. Simpson, on the other hand, a feeling for 
the sacredness of human nature pervades her writing. ‘There is, too, 
an air of refinement in “A Long Summer’s Day,” which we miss in 
Miss Saunders’s story. Mrs. Simpson is never sensational, but intel- 
lectual. These remarks will, we hope, show how highly we estimate 
“A Long Summer’s Day.” Much of the first volume is taken up with 
the old story of a young country girl’s first season in London. But 
though all the scenes have been so often repeated, Mrs. Simpson con- 
trives to invest them with novelty and freshness. Even the hackneyed 
subject of dress is treated from a new point of view. Dress, with Mrs. 
Simpson, becomes quite an art. And her artistic feeling is shown in 
other directions, more especially in her descriptions of nature. The 
little village of Allingham and the cathedral town of Minchester are 
so well done, that if we do not actually know them, we certainly think 
that we do. We could, we think, name the county in which they are 
situated, where the chalk downs are covered with the sweet-scented 
“down-flowers,” throughout the spring. Again, Mrs. Simpson pos- 
sesses a sense of humour, which is after all a greater gift for a novelist 
than is generally supposed. We have noticed that a sense of humour 
acts often as a controlling power over the novelist, preventing him 
from falling into the dangerous pit of sensationalism and fine writing. 
Aunt Charlotte is one of Mrs, Simpson’s best studies in this line. But 
what we value far above the humour and the picturesque descriptions 
in “ A Long Summer’s Day” is the high moral tone. At a time when 
so many of our novelists, especially our lady-novelists, fill up their 
pages with descriptions of so-called sport, it is refreshing to find 
some one who dares to make ‘her heroine use such language as the 
following :— 

“*Tf you like country air, you may drive to Hurlingham, and see pigeons 
imprisoned, and mangled by tie jeunesse dorée.’ 

““* What do you mean? Is there any such cruel, cowardly sport ?” 

*** Yes, indeed: it replaces the bull-fight and the tournament, and bright eyes 
look on and reward their deeds.’ 

“T can only say,’ said Rosamond, ‘that if I heard of any one [ knew doing 
anything so horrible, I would never speak to him again.’ ” (Vol. i. pp. 80, 81.) 
If all young ladies would answer invitations to Hurlingham in the 
manner of Mrs. Simpson’s Rosamond, we should not have our news- 
papers so often filled with brutalizing accounts of pigeon-shooting. 





4«‘A Long Summer’s Day.” By M. C. M. Simpson. London: Smith, Elder 
and Co. 1873. 
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On nearly the same level as Mrs. Simpson’s “A Long Summer’s 
Day” we must place Mrs: Parr’s “‘Lhe Prescotts of Pamphillon.’’* 
Mrs. Parr possesses that same sort of local knowledge which gives 
such a flavour to Mrs. Simpson’s story. Only instead of being pre- 
sented with scenes from the Hampshire Downs and pictures of Win- 
chester, we have the still more beautiful scenery of Devonshire and 
the sea-views round Plymouth. Mrs. Parr, too, thoroughly knows 
the class of people whom she describes—retired admirals and half-pay 
naval officers, with their surroundings. In one respect she has an 
advantage over Mrs. Simpson, she knows the lower classes better, and 
describes them with great humour. Betsy, the Bunces, and Mr. 
Pethewick are all admirable. 

For the last year Macmillan’s Magazine has been looked forward 
to on the first of each month by many persons, who were not pro- 
fessed novel readers, on account of Mr. Black’s story, “A Princess of 
Thule.”* The reason of this is very obvious. Mr. Black, unlike the 
mass of novel-writers, has seen much, both of the world and of men. 
He has a large stock of information to draw upon. In “ A Princess 
of Thule” he has broken completely new ground. The novel-reader 
is sated with the constantly repeated scenes of London or provincial 
life. Mr. Black takes us away to the far North, where life is lived in 
a fashion which some of us may envy. Now, there are very few 
novelists who dare venture on so bold an experiment. Most of them, 
too, would most certainly fail, especially on the very ground where 
Mr. Black has most emphatically asserted the triumph of his art. 
Here again the season is obvious. Mr. Black is essentially a poet. 
We are not aware whether he has written any poetry. But the fact 
is certain that his genius is essentially at the bottom thoroughly 
poetic. He never loses an opportunity of describing the mountains, 
the sea, the woods, and the open moors. Hence the charm of his 
writings to the jaded professional man,—the statesman, the banker, or 
lawyer. Reading “A Princess of Thule” is almost as exhilarating as 
a walk by the sea-shore. We can only express a hope that Mr. Black 
may write many more such books. No one can read “A Princess of 
Thule” without benefit. It is without any doubt the best novel, 
whether regarded as a work of art or as a moral lesson, which Mr. 
Black has yet written. 

The remaining novels on our list we must notice more briefly than 
we could wish. Mr. Wedmore’ has already established a reputation as 
a novelist by his very graceful story of “A Snapt Gold Ring.” His 
new story is quite as graceful and far more powerful. ‘The scenes, 
however, which interest us most are those of literary life in London. 
These are excellently done. Mr. Wedmore tells the story of a 
struggling writer with great truth and insight. 





5«*The Prescotts of Pamphillon.’ By Mrs. Parr, Author of “ Dorothy Fox.” 
London: W. Isbister and Co. 1874. 

6“ A Princess of Thule.’ By William Black, Author of ‘‘The Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton,” &c., &c. London: Macmillanand Co. 1874. 

7«Two Girls.” By Frederick Wedmore, Author of ‘A Snapt Gold Ring.” 
London: Henry S. King and Co. 1874. 
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Mr. Sydney Mostyn’s new story’ is a great deal abote the average. 
His characters are at all events well-defined. Some of his sketches 
from nature are also good. But is he quite right as an artist in de- 
scribing in his opening chapter nightingales singing in July in elm- 
trees? May and June are the two months for the nightingale’s song, 
who generally prefer small brushwood, shrubs, and thickets to timber 
trees. Still we have no doubt that Mr. Mostyn describes what he has 
heard, but in novel writing he should remember in such scenes to 
give us not the exception, but the rule. 

“Gabriel Denver’ is without doubt the most powerful novel 
which has appeared for along time. But Mr. Madox-Brown must 
remember that sensational writing is very much like dram-drinking. 
Each time the dose must be stronger. We hope that in his next 
novel he will show his power without abusing it. Those, however, 
who love weird-like effects, strong situations, and a somewhat lurid 
style, may read “ Gabriel Denver.” 

“Lady Bell” we can most strongly recommend to all young 
people. We should think that it might be introduced as a text-book 
of history into all young ladies’ schools, as such great pains have been 
taken to insure accuracy in describing the chief historical and literary 
characters. The style is as graceful as the matter is sound. 

Mr. Dobson’s “ Vignettes in Ithyme’™ is a dainty little book. 
The age has become so serious that Mr. Dobson runs the chance of 
being looked upon as a trifler. The art of Praed is forgotten. We 
have given up our albums with their Vers de Société. We have taken 
to photographic portfolios full of bishops or men of science accord- 
ing to the owner’s taste. ls dabo pro nugis, et emam tua carmina 
sanus? the learned world will say to Mr. Dobson. We can only 
answer, by all means. If there is any taste left in us for subtle wit, 
delicate humour, happy rhymes and well-turned expressions, “ Vignettes 
in Rhymes” ought to be the most popular book of the day. Mr. 
Dobson is, we think, most at home with French subjects. We take at 
random some lines from a piece entitled “ Une Marquise.” 

“You are fair; oh yes, we know it 
Well, Marquise ; 
For he swore it, your last poet, 
On his kuees ; 
And he called all heaven to witness 
Of his ballad and its fitness, 
“ Belle Marquise !” 
You were everything in ére 
(With exception of sévére),— 
You were cruelle and redelle, 
With the rest of rhymes as well. 





8 «Kitty's Rival: a Story.” By Sydney Mostyn, Author of ‘‘The Surgeon’s 
Secret.” London: Samuel Tinsley. 1873. 

9*¢Gabriel Denver.’ By Oliver Madox-Brown. London: Smith, Elder 
and Co, 1873. 

10 “Lady Bell: a Story of the Last Century.” By the Author of ‘‘ Citoyenne 
Jacqueline.” London: Strahan and Co. 1873. 

1 Vignettes in Rhyme, and Vers de Société.” (Now first Collected.) By 
Austin Dobson. London: Henry S. King and Co. 1873. 
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But Mr. Dobson does not forget that his pet marquise was probably, 
as the Abbé Choisi said of the Duchesse de Fontanges, “as beautiful 
as an angel, and as silly as a goose.’’ There is nota piece in the 
book which is not graceful. We would gladly linger over such a 
delightful volume, more especially as we know what tortures are 
awaiting us in the shape of the minor poets. 

Minor poets are certainly extraordinary beings. They generally 
print their productions at the request of their friends and in spite of 
their critics. The friends laugh at them in private and the critics in 
public. In the first volume” which we take up, M. S. gives ill-health 
as his reason for publishing. M.S. also apologizes for the “many 
imperfections and shortcomings” of his poems, and attributes them 
to his want of leisure. All that we can say is, the poems had better 
have remained in MS. 

Mr. Row” writes in a similar strain. He says that he has been 
“engaged in the darkest cloaca of society.”’ By his account we must 
suppose ‘that he is in some way connected’ with the Underground 
Railway, for that is the darkest cloaca which we know. He, too, “ is 
all too conscious of numberless impotencies, of ungracefulness in the 
spoken thought.” Then why inflict them on the public ? 

Mr. Owen dedicates his Lyries'* to a poet, Mr. Leicester Warren. 
Mr. Owen has decidedly a strong poetical feeling. He evidently 
loves nature, but these qualifications will not make a poet. His 
verses have not the beauty of art. ‘They do not linger on the 
ear. ‘They want perfect form. Mr. Owen, we cannot doubt, 
has felt much pleasure in their composition, and this after all is the 
highest reward which the greatest poet can have. 

We are very glad tu see a new edition of Mr. Richards’s “ Oliver 
Cromwell.””* It is one of the few modern plays which is worth 
reading. We must pass nearly the same judgment on Mr. Austin’s 
“ Rome or Death,” as we did on his Madonna’s Child.” We deeply 
regret that le should have abandoned the field of satire, in which he 
certainly would have been without a rival. 

Mr. Emerson’s poems are of that well known stamp which the 
gods do not tolerate. “Early Blossoms’’”** do not belie their titles ; 
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but then they are nothing else but early blossoms, which certainly 
will not stand the frosts of any severe criticism. Good taste and 
good feeling are the characteristics of “ Lyrics of the Greenwood 
Tree.” Mr. Fosbrooke has evidently been inspired by German in- 
fluences, which have left a graceful mark upon his poetry. The 
writer of “ Equality” is a Platonist, and takes the poet’s stand- 
point against the Utilitarian doctrines nowin vogue. “ Dreamland” 
is, as far as we are concerned, Dreamland, and nothing more. At all 
events, we can recognise nothing in it belonging to daily life. It is of 
“such stuff as dreams are made of.” 

We have thus endeavoured to characterize as briefly as possible a 
few of the many volumes of poetry which cover our table. But there 
are still many left which deserve a longer notice. Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke’s “The Trust and the Remittance”™” is one of them. Both 
are love stories, idyls in fact, told with much delicacy and‘ grace. 
Another volume, which shows much refinement and spiritual feeling, 
is “ Resurgam.”* If Mr. Carpenter is a young man, “ Narcissus’’“* 
shows signs of promise. He possesses not only a deep feeling for 
Nature, but is able to translate that feeling into verses which are 
marked by beauty of form. The same praise, in a more modified 
shape, may be extended to the poems by Mr. Bridges.” Both he and 
Mr. Carpenter are artists in the same school. ‘hey have both 
studied our older poets not without effett. 

We come now to two volumes which claim far greater attention 
than we can possibly give them. The lady first. Miss King” is a 
true follower of Shelley. She possesses not only Shelley’s spirit of 
enthusiasm, but a great measure of his passion and lyrical power. 
We think, therefore, that it was a great mistake not to have taken 
full advantage of the lyrical power which she undoubtedly possesses, 
in one of the longer pieces in the present volume. Blank verse is an 
instrument requiring the most delicate skill in its management. 
Miss King possesses above all things fluency of style; but this very 
fluency of style is particularly dangerous in blank verse. It is par- 
ticularly dangerous, too, because so inany people mistake mere fluency 
of expression for thought. Here, in our opinion, lies Miss King’s 
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great danger in the future. “The Disciples” will certainly increase 
the reputation which she gained by “ Aspromonte.” Many parts are 
very lovely. 

‘rhe book which will excite most attention amongst poets and lovers 
of poetry is Mr. Gosse’s “On Viol and Flute.” Since Rossetti’s 
poems we have seen none so full of colour and melody. We most 
deeply regret that we cannot find room for a single quotation; but, 
as Fuller remarks, “there were never good ears wantiug for good 
poetry.” Mr. Gosse’s poems are sure not to fall on rocky ground. 
He has by this one book alone won a high place amongst English 
poets, whether of to-day or yesterday. 

And here, at the conclusion of our notices of poetry, let us call 
attention to two most excellent collections. Mr. Dennis’s selection of 
“ English Sonnets”” will be everywhere welcome. Mr. Davenport 
Adams has also shown equal taste and care in his “ Lyrics of Love.”” 
Both volumes, too, deserve high praise for the way in which the 
publisher nas brought them out. 

The Rev. C. Swainson has compiled a work on weather-lore” such 
as we have lony desired to see. He has performed his work well. Like 
all good work, it has evidently been a labour of love. Mr. Swainson 
brings many qualifications for his task. He is a scholar, and possesses 
the tastes of a scholar. He does not confine himself to the weather- 
lore of England. He flings a wide net; he has gathered from the 
best sources. He has laid the principal European works on the 
subject under contribution. The result is a book which ought to find . 
a place in every library. As we feel quite sure that the work will very 
soon go into a second edition we shall venture to make a few criticisms 
on the principle of the German proverb—that ‘‘ a countryman and a 
philosopher know more than a philosopher alone.” In looking down 
Mz. Swainson’s long list of authorities we miss our old friend “ The 
Shepherd of Banbury Plain ;” and the new “ Weather Book,” by 
Admiral Fitaroy. We miss, too, many local glossaries, such as Miss 
Baker’s “Glossary cf Northamptonshire,” where an immense amount 
of weather-lore may be found. In the book itself Mr. Swainson has 
left too many points without an explanation. Mr. Swainson must not 
suppose that the average reader is so good a linguist as himself. 
For instance, Mr. Swainson, at page 2, gives us, without a word 
of comment :— 

“ A cherry year, 

A merry year ;” 


27 «On Viol and Flute.” By Edmund W. Gosse. London: Henry 8. King 
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which, we venture to say, will not convey much meaning to the 
generality of his readers. At page 4, Mr. Swainson further gives 
us -— 

pe A plum year, 

A dumb year ;”” 


adding between brackets, with a note of interrogation, as if he was 
doubtful of his own interpretation, “referring to the silence of death.” 
Now if we turn to Ray (1737), to whom most modern dictionary 
makers and compilers of proverbs are under far greater obligations 
than they ever care to acknowlege, we shall findat page 40 these two 
proverbs packed into one :— 


“A cherry year, a merry year; 
A plum year, a dumb year.” 


And Ray adds, “this is a puerile and senseless rhyme, without reason, 
as far as I can see.”” But the riddle is easy enough to read. “ Merry,” 
connected with the French merise, is, like mazzard, a provincial word, 
' as may be seen in Barnes’ “ Dorsetshire Glossary,” for the bird-cherry 
(Prunus avium) in the South-west of England. On the other hand, 
“dumb” is nothing more than a corruption of damson. The meaning 
of the proverb at once becomes intelligible. A good year for cul- 
tivated cherries is a good year for wild ones, and a good year for plums 
is also a good one for damsons. We think, too, that Mr. Swainson 4 
would have done well to have explained the meaning of the Scotch ‘s 
word “findy,” that is, substantial, solid, in the proverb, “A cold : 
May and a windy, makes a fat barn and a findy” (p. 89). Those, too, i 
who are not Devonshire bred and born will require some explanation 
of the Devonshire proverb “ Wind west rains nest,” unless this be a 
misprint for “ mest,’’ that is, most. But the book is a thoroughly 
good book, and, generally speaking, the most illiterate reader’s wants 
are carefully attended to. Of course in a first edition of a collection 
of this kind we note many omissions. The weather-lore of England is 
practically inexhaustible. There is not a village which does not pos- 
sess some peculiar proverb concerning the weather, the approach of 
storms, the shape of the clouds, or “the ride of the rack.” Mr. 
Swainson should further give the localities of his proverbs, or else they 
\ are apt to be misleading. Thus, for instance, the rhyime— 





a 


* On the first of November, if the weather hold clear, 
An end of wheat-sowing do make for the year,” (p. 142) 


is quite true when applied to the clays, but hardly to the sands. As id 
g it is we have to thank Mr. Swainson for a most enjoyable book, which, 

however, with a little more research, especially amongst our local 
y glossaries, he may very easily make far more valuable. The weakest 


i, bits are those where he touches upon the peculiarities of the days of 

0. the week, proverbs concerning Candlemas and St. Martin’s Summer, : 
and the names of the clouds, especially amongst our sailors. Lastly, 4 

4 the book most urgently needs a very full index; without this it is — | 

d. mere chaos. i 


Great credit is due to the Glossary Committee of the Manchester 
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Literary Club." Mr. Nodal’s Report is most interesting from a great 
many points of view.. To Lancashire belongs the honour of having 
first instituted a society for the express purpose of collecting the fast 
vanishing speech-lore of our land. Of the value of such an under- 
taking it is not necessary for us to say a word. Every philologist has 
fully recognised the importance of the provincial dialects of a country. 
In his great dictionary Littré has eloquently dwelt upon not only their 
value, if we may so speak, to the historian of language, but to the 
literary artist and the poet. Not on one but on many accounts our 
provincialisms have a special claim upon our attention. To the phi- 
lologist, historian, antiquary, and man of letters they are in different 
ways of the greatest importance. We are glad to see from Mr. Nodal’s 
report that the Lancashire Glossary Committee recognise this truth. 
The present report contains a short but clear summary of the labours 
of the society during the first year of its existence. It has had many 
difficulties to encounter. The first difficulty is, what ought a local glos- 
sary to include or exclude? Now upon this point many answers have 
been given. The Saturday Review, the value of whose opinion we 
should be the last to dispute, has answered the question in most 
decided terms. The Saturday Review would restrict a glossary to 
three classes of words (Saturday Review, April 26th, 1873, quoted in 
the report, pp. 7, 8,9). We, on the other hand, as we have before 
stated in this Review (No. LXXXVII p. 266), would most decidedly 
include every word, not now used in literary English, to be found in 
the district. We are glad that we have in this matter Mr. Skeat’s 
able support. “ All county glossaries,” he says, “must be made on 
the inclusive system, otherwise the most characteristic and the most 
common words of all are actually omitted. County divisions have 
nothing to do with language. The rule is to record all your common 
and idiomatic words” (pp. 9, 10). With this we most thoroughly 
agree. And we rejoice to see that, with some additional classification, 
the Committee have adopted Mr. Skeat’s plan. If words are omitted 
the result will be that, as Mr. Skeat says, we shall suppose that they 
are unknown in a particular district. ‘The next difficulty is, should 
etymology be included ? We answer at once most decidedly no. The 
business of a local glossarist is to register, not theorize. Every one 
can note down a word which he hears, but not every one is an etymo- 
logist. An etymologist is the reverse of a poet—he is made and not 
born. Most people think that they can derive, just as most people 
think that they can play chess. But knowing the moves and knowing 
half-a-dozen languages or so makes one neither a chess-player nor an 
etymulogist. And here we are glad to find that we are supported by 
so great an authority as Mr. A. J. Ellis. ‘“ Glossaries,” he most 
rightly says, “should rather be materials than results of materials, 
which require very special knowledge” (p. 12). This is precisely what 
we have urged in this Review (No. LXXXVII. pp. 266, 267). The 
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business of the glossarist is to collect the raw material. In due time 
the Grimm and the Littré will be born and reduce the chaos to order. 
Lastly, comes the most difficult question of all, what rules are to be 
adopted for the pronunciation ? The Committee at first resolved to 
try Mr. Ellis’s Glossic; but very great labour is required to under- 
stand Mr. Ellis’s system ; and we hardly feel surprised to learn that 
the Committee ultimately abandoned their intention. In the mean- 
while the Committee have constructed a table of sounds and symbols 
for their own use. This we have not seen. But if a simple plan, 
which will give the peculiarities and intricacies of local pronunciation 
can be invented, a great difficulty will have been solved. There are 
many other points of great interest in Mr. Nodal’s Report upon which 
we should have liked to have said something, but space prevents us. 
We have, however, to thaik him for a most interesting account of 
what Lancashire men are doing for their mother-speech. We heartily 
rejoice that so good a start has been made, and feel sure that the re- 
sults will form a most valuable contribution to our philological and 
historical knowledge. We trust that other counties will now follow 
the good example which Lancashire has set. 
Mr. Heath’s “ Romance of Peasant Life’ is a well-meant but very 
badly written book on a most important subject. Perhaps most of 
the badness of the style arises from thé fact that the greater portion 
of the work consisted originally of letters to the Morning Adver- 
tiser. This is not a paper in which we should expect to meet the 
graces of a refined style. The author, however, probably knows his 
audience. The first chapter is perhaps the worst written in the book. 
It is full of vulgar “ cockney chatter.” Here are a few specimens of 
our special correspondent’s style: “The Great Western raiiway is one 
of the safest in England” (p. 2). ‘“ Buttercups add an inexpressible 
charm to the landscape” (p. 5). There is scarcely a page which has 
not some valuable remark of this sort. Mr. Heath, in fact, damages 
his own cause far more than his opponents can. Most people, after the 
first page or two, would be inclined to throw the book aside. Further, 
Mr. Heath adopts a sentimental lackadaisical tone which is totally out 
of keeping with the subject. If Mr. Heath will in the third edition, 
which he promises us, cut down all his fine writing about the Great 
Western railway and the buttercups, which takes up nearly a whole chap- 
ter, omit all his sentimental jargon, his threadbare poetical quotations, 
and his commonplace guide-book information, and not bespatter his 
friends with quite so much: praise, he will greatly increase the value of 
his work. Canon Girdlestone’s name can never be mentioned without 
respect for his noble endeavours to alleviate the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer. We were, however, deeply grieved to find the following 
passage in Mr. Heath’s book :— 


“During the height of the cattle plague in 1866, the excelleut canon 
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(Girdlestone) preached a sermon in the Halberton Church from the text, 
‘Behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thy cattle ;? and in this sermon he told 
the farmers present that they ought to regard the plague on their cattle as a 
unishnent, because they treated their cattle better than their human labourers. 
is sermon raised a storm of indignation from the farmers in the district, and 
open war was at once declared against the minister who had dared in the 
pulpit to make so deep a homethrust.” (p. 82.) : 
As Mr. Heath does not say a single word to the contrary, we must 
suppose that Canon Girdlestone’s sermon meets with his thorough ap- 
proval. We would, however, ask by what right does Canon Girdle- 
stone claim authority to interpret the cattle-plague or any other epi- 
demic? Such interpretations are apt to be double-edged. If the 
cattle-disease was sent as a judgment on the farmers for their treat- 
ment of the agricultural labourer, what was the potato disease sent 
for? But is it a fact that the farmer did suffer to such an enormous 
extent by the cattle disease? As Mill at the time rightly showed, the 
farmers and graziers were in a great measure compensated by the 
enhanced price of stock. All provisions and necessaries of life were, 
however, more or less affected by the cattle plague, and the man who 
most felt the consequences of the rinderpest was the agricultural 
labourer. According, then, to Canon Girdlestone’s own showing, Pro- 
vidence has a very strange way of helping the labourer. But nothing 
can be more odious than this attempt to explain a natural phenomenon 
as a judgment of the Almighty upon those who happen to be opposed 
to our views. Such a claim to infallibility and inspiration may be left 
to the Roman Catholic priest. We repeat that we are deeply grieved 
to see a man of Canon Girdlestone’s intellect led away by his zeal into 
such an unworthy and contemptible device. 

“The Unprofessional Vagabond’’* was apparently a special corre- 
spondent tothe Globe. He writes, however, in a very much better 
style than Mr. Heath. What Mr. Heath attempted to do for the 
agricultural Jabourer the “ Unprofessional Vagabond” has, in his way, 
done for the London beggar. If we understand the “ Unprofessional 
Vagabond”—and we by no means feel sure that we do—he comes for- 
ward rather as an amateur than as a reformer. His book is by no 
means dull, and his descriptions are often very picturesque. The illus- 
trations, too, are characteristic. But after all what is the practical 
lesson? In these days of indiscriminate charity—when charity is too 
often a curse instead of a blessing—it may be as well to remember a 
saying attributed to a well-known bishop—“ I have done many wicked 
things in my life, but I have never given a penny to a beggar.” This, 
however, we suppose, is not the conclusion which the “ Unprofessional 
Vagabond” would wish us to draw. 

“Master Spirits’ is a collection of Mr. Buchanan’s lighter contri- 
butions to periodical literature. They are, however, the author says 
in a short preface, to be regarded as “ mere desultory notes on literary 
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subjects of permanent interest, by one whose real work lies in another 
field.” There was scarcely any need of this apology. All the papers 
possess considerable interest. We, however, disagree from a great 
many of Mr. Buchanan’s views and opinions. The paper which will 
probably be read with most interest is the introductory one, “ Criti- " 
cism is one of the Fine Arts.” The title is ironical. Mr. Buchanan 
is apparently of the same opinion as Mr. Disraeli, that critics are “ those 
who have failed in literature and art.’””, Mr. Buchanan’s condemnation, 
although not so sweeping, is as severe as the ex-Premier’s. Mr. 
Buchanan, instead of dealing in vague generalities, gives us two in- 
stances to show what manner of people critics are. He takes the case 
of Mr. Grote’s “ Plato.”’ According to Mr. Buchanan, Grote’s typical 
reviewer is a certain Tomkins, who “ knows little of Greek beyond the 
alphabet.” Now if Mr. Buchanan will turn to Grote’s recently pub- 
lished life, he may find out from a letter of Mill’s what kind of men 
Grote’s reviewers were. Mill mentions one of them by name. Instead 
of being a person who “knows little of Greek beyond the alphabet,” he 
! turns out to be a man of European reputation, the Rector of Lincoln 
College, who is quite as capable of forming an opinion upon Plato as 
Grote. The other crucial case given by Mr. Buchanan might be as 
easily refuted. Generally speaking, however, as we have said, Mr. 
; Buchanan’s papers are full of interest." One of the most picturesque 
L is “The Birds of the Hebrides.” We have said nothing of Mr, 
1 Buchanan’s attack on the editor of The Fortnightly Review. Mr. 
4 Morley is quite able to take care of himself. 
o 







































Christmas books now crowd upon us. Of late years the Christmas 
Tree, instead of being hung with nick-nacks, has suddenly been 
transformed into the Tree of Knowledge. Christmas books are of all 


2 kinds: first come the poems, enshrined in caskets, as Alexander 
r enshrined the Iliad: then come the Fairy Tales for girls, and those 
e stories of terrible adventures for boys; and, last of all, the do-me- 
Ys good books, for, we suppose, the old maids. In the first class comes 
al “ Arlon Grange,’ all radiant in enamel and gold., We hope Mr. { 
r- Gibbs will take it not as an unmeaning compliment when we say that 
10 his poem fully deserves such a splendid binding. But fenum habet 
s- incornu. In addition to the “Grarge” Mr. Gibbs gives us the farm- 
al yard. He binds up with his poem a tract on harvesting corn and 
00 hay. Corydon and Thyrsis are all very well in poetry, but we object 
a to them in plain prose, which is more fit for the Royal Agri- 4 
ed cultural Society’s papers than any other place. 7 
is, Next comes the Fairy Tales, and Semi-Fairy Tales. Mr. Haweis’s 
val “Pet” ® is decidedly the most charming Christmas fairy whom we 


} have yet met. She is, however, dressed a little bit too much like a 
ri- 
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~d 35 «¢ Arlon Grange: and a Christmas Legend.” By William Alfred Gibbs, 
—, Author of “The Story of a Life ;” “Harold Erle,” &. &c. Artist’s Edition. 
: London: Provost and Co, 1873. 

id). 36 «Pet ; or, Pastimes and Penalties.” By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A., 
OW Author of “‘ Music and Morals,” and ‘“‘ Thoughts for the Times.” With Fifty 


Illustrations by M. E. Haweis. London: W. Isbisterand Co. 1874. 
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ballet girl, and wears the fashionable frizzy hair, like a door-mat, on 
her head. But we suppose it is all right and proper. Then, as the 
showman would say, there are Fantastic Stories, ” translated by Miss 
Granville, and illustrated by Miss Fraser-Tytler; and if this is not a 
recommmendation we do not know what is. For boys there are some 
terrible stories. First comes Mr. Stanley’s “ Kalulu,” * who looks 
like a little Belzoni in his war paint and feathers. We have not read 
Kalulu’s adventures, for the pictures are quite enough to satisfy us. 
“ Adventures to the Adventurous” ” is Mr. MacKenna’s motto ; and if 
the reading only keep pace with the illustrations it will be something 
very terrific. In fact, we have before us a whole library of bush- 
rangers, buffalo-hunters, Robinson Crusoes, and Men Fridays. After 
debating for some time we select two of them as especially worthy 
of notice: Mr. Sadler’s “ African Cruiser,”’ *° and Mr. Bonwick’s “ Mike 
Howe, the Bushranger.’ These, as the sporting prophets say, are 
our selection. 

Lastly, there come a number of miscellaneous Christmas books. 
“Harry’s Big Boots’ are full of fun. “Stories of Whitminster,’”” 
like all Mr. Hope’s books for boys, are marked by good sense. 
“ Millicent Courteney’s Diary’ may be recommended to all young 
girls. Below, too, will be found the titles of several other books, 
all of which are much above mediocrity. 

Our Christmas books have left us little room ‘this quarter for 
noticing those from Germary. In England modern religious poetry 
is generally intolerable; and though Germany possesses a religious 
anthology such as scarcely any other nation can boast, yet even its 





37 ¢¢ Fantastic Stories.” By Richard Leander. Translated by Paulina B. Gran- 
ville. Illustrated by M. Fraser-Tyticr. London: Henry S. King and Co. 1878. 

38 « My Kalulu. Prince, King, and Slave.”” By Henry M. Stanley, Author 
of “How I Found Livingstone.” With Illustrations. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Low and Searle. 1873. 

39 «* At School with an Old Dragoon.” By Stephen J. MacKenna, Author 
of ‘‘ Plucky Fellows.”’ Illustrated. London: Henry S. King and Co. 1874. 

40 “The African Cruiser : a Midshipman’s Adventures on the West Coast.” 
By S. Whitchurch Sadler, R.N., Author of ‘‘ Marshall Vavasour.” London : 
Henry S. King andCo, 1873. 

4. ‘Mike Howe, the Bushranger of Van Diemen’s Land.” By James 
Bonwick, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ The Early Days of Van Diemen’s Land,” &c. 
&c. London: Henry S. King and Co. 1878. 

42 “ Harry’s Big Boots: a Fairy Tale.” With Illustrations by the Author. 
London: Samuel Tinsley. 1873. 

43 “* Stories of Whitminster.” By Escott R. Hope, Author of ‘‘ Stories of 
School Life ;’’ ‘‘ A Book About Boys,” &c. &c. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo. 
1873. 

44 « Millicent Courteney’s Diary ; or, the Experiences of a Young Lady at 
Home and Abroad.” By William H. G. Kingston. London: Gall and Inglis. 
1873. 

4 T, ‘*In His Name: a Story of the Dark Ages.” By E. E. Hale. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 1873. II. ‘*Seeking His Fortune: 
and other Tales.” A Book for Boys. London: Henry 8. King and Co. 1878. 
III. ‘‘Miss Moore: a Tale for Girls.’ By Georgiana M. Crack. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 1873. IV. ‘The King’s Servants.” 
By Hesba Stretton, London: Henry 8. King and Co. 1873. : 
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has increased the natural difficulties by weighing the subject with his 
philosophical reflections. We can simply say that he has succeeded as 
well as the cireumstances will admit. To an intensely devotional spirit 
he has added the results of much culture and thought. 

“ Lieder aus Frankreich,” with the date 1870, tells its own tale. 
No one who reads these poems and marks the patriotism which ani- 
mated the writer and his fellow-soldiers, can be surprised at the 
victories of the Germans. We believe, however, that the high feeling 
which is embodied in these poems contributed far more to the successes 
of the Germans than even the tactics of their generals. Herr Jensen 
thoroughly deserves the honours of a second edition. And here let us 
take the opportunity of expressing our regret that by an inadvertence 
we stated (No. LXXXVI. p. 635) that Herr Krauss considered the 
W. H. of Shakspeare’s sonnets to have been Henry Wriothesley, Lord 
Southampton, instead of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. This, 
however, in no way affects our remarks. 
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JN the preface which introduces the reader to the contents of 

the handsome volume entitled “ Leonardo da Vinci and his Works,’ 
Mrs. Heaton modestly tells us that it must not be supposed 
that the book is intended to rank as a history of the life, works, and 
discoveries of the great Italian whose name it bears. The materials 
are not yet collected which would enable a biographer to treat the 
subject exhaustively. he large folio volume in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, which contains fourteen out of the sixteen MSS. left by 
Leonardo at his death, in the hands of his friend Francesco da Melzi, 
has never been thoroughly examined, nor deseribed. Until this task 
has been accomplished, any biography of Leonardo must necessarily be 
incomplete. The main outlines of what we at present know concerning 
the life of this great artist, who was so richly and so equally endowed 
with the gifts both of the spirit and of sense, are carefully and intelli- 
gently traced by Mrs. Heaton, who has neglected no source of infor- 
mation and declined no labour invoived by the effort to make her 
sketch as correct and trustworthy as possible. She has gleaned from 
works of the most opposite character. She has carefully mastered the 
laborious treatise on the “ Trattato della Pintura,” recently published 





48 « Die Heiligthiimer der Menscheit.” Ein Morgengruss an die bessere Zeit. 
Dr. C. Liidemann. Professor der Theologie an der Universitat Kiel. Kiel : 
Paul Toeche. 1873. 

47 « Vieder aus Frankreich.” (Aus dem Jahre 1873.) Wilhelm Jensen. Zweite 
verhmehrte Auflage. Berlin: Gebriider Paetel. 1873. 

1 ‘Leonardo da Vinci and his Works.” Consisting of a ‘‘ Life of Leonardo 
da Vinci,” by Mrs. Charles W. Heaton ; an ‘‘ Essay on his Scientific and Lite- 
rary Works,” by Charles Christopher Black, M.A.; and an ‘“ Account of his most 
Important Paintings.” London and New York: Macmillan and Co. 1874. 
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modern religious poetry is apt to become wearisome. Dr. Liidemann® 
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by Dr. Max Jordan, which is of such a scientific character as to be 
calculated to repel the general reader, but, at the same time, she has 
not neglected more popular authors. From the brilliant and careless 
pages of M. Arséne Houssaye we get one judicious extract, in which a 
lively picture is given of his expedition to Amboise in search of the 
buried and forgotten tomb of Leonardo, and of his active efforts for its 
discovery; efforts which he believes to have been crowned by undoubted 
success. The catalogue of paintings by Leonardo is also chiefly com- 
piled from the appendix to M. Houssaye’s book, taken in conjunction 
with an earlier catalogue of “works” published by Rigollot in 1849. 
But still further additions may have to be made ; for instance, the Holy 
Family of the Hermitage obtains ample notice, but the Madonna of 
the same collection, which calls itself, we believe, the Litta Madonna, 
remains unmentioned. To Mr. Black has fallen the most arduous 
task of appreciating Leonardo in science and literature, a task for the 
apt performance of which no usual qualifications are required. As is 
remarked in the preface, the critic must bring to this work not only 
industry and acumen, and knowledge of science and literature, but 
knowledge of the state of science and literature at this precise moment 
of the Renaissance. Above all it is desirable that his mind should be 
of the same quality as the mind of the subject he attempts to study. 
Leonardo belonged to the small company of the wise—to the band of 
philosophers; hence the many complaints of the unintelligible cha- 
racter of his work. Such complaints arise because the purely practical 
instinct is at fault, when it tries its edge on the slippery surface of 
speculative genius. Given such a high standard as this of the 
endowments necessary to the accomplishment of perfect criticism of 
the personality of Leonardo da Vinci, it is no small praise to add that 
Mr. Black’s essay, if not a distinguished success, is at least a highly 
respectable performance. The illustrations, which are so important 
in a work of this class, are excellently selected. All are rendered by 
the Woodbury permanent process ; the paintings from the best engra- 
vings in each instance, whilst the drawings, many of which are now 
published for the first time, are reproduced straight from the originals. 
In point of handsome print, paper, and general get up, “ Leonardo 
da Vinci” rivals the volume on “ Raphael of Urbino,” which we owed 
to the enterprise of the same publishers last year, whilst the design 
and colour of the binding shows a decided step in advance. 

The most readable portion of “An Art Tour to Northern Capitals 
of Europe” is that which does not treat of art. Mr. Beavington 
Atkinson describes svenery with a strong and appreciative sense of 
what Mr. Ruskin would call the forms of the “ lower picturesque ;” 
he has a laudable spirit of inquiry, an enduring anxiety to know all 
about anything he sees, and a persevering patience which leads him 
to master with interest even the minor details of processes of manu- 
facture. Thus he gives us in chapter xi. a very intelligible account 
of the Imperial establishment for making mosaics at St. Petersburg; 





? “ An Art Tour to Northern Capitals of Europe.” By J. Beavington Atkin- 
son, London: Macmillan and Co. 1873. 
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he explains the mechanical procedures by which the tesserz are pro- 
duced, arranged, and permanently fixed. But, when obtaining a 
special appointment to see the melting of the enamel under the blow- 
pipe, &c., Mr. Atkinson seems more at home than when he criticises 
the designs which these tessere are employed to produce. On this 
subject Mr. Atkinson speaks darkly ; he says “painters (Russian) have 
sold themselves to France, and bartered their art to Italy.” We should 
like to have the details of the arrangement. More shocking still, the 
mosaicists work from the designs of Professor Neff, who is known by 
three nude studies in the Hermitage. “Religious art,” adds Mr. 
Atkinson, in solemn reproach, “is not to be made out of such mere- 
tricious stuff as this.” We wonder whether Raphael unfitted him- 
self for painting the Madonna because he designed the story of 
Cupid and Psyche. Further on we learn that “in small canvasses 
there is no room for the imagination.” This is at least intelligible 
English ; but. what is meant by the mysterious statement that some 
“ unaccredited pictures” (in the Hermitage) “are not dubious; on 
the contrary, some whose ubiquity over the period of two centuries is 
without published record I have specially marked for merit.” What 
is the ubiquity of a picture? Is it something new which Mr. Atkin- 
son has found in Russia? We ask with due diffidence, for Mr. Atkin- 
son waves his wand with such an air ef imposing authority as almost 
silences criticism. In the most instructive manner he puts all 
artists, living or dead, in their proper place. “I am sorry,” he says, 
“that I cannot exalt Mr. Lagorio to quite a first-rate position 
amongst the artists of Europe.” Poor Mr. Lagorio! And here are 
two sentences marked for admiration. This is the firss— The world is 
evidently much alike, especially when the conditions of altitude and of 
geologic structure are similar.” How odd one never thought of that 
before! Then here is an exquisite euphuism for describing death from 
drunkenness. Mr. Atkinson has been told that artists in the north 
frequently drink themselves to death, and he kindly remarks, “ I have 
been informed that in those northern climates the art temperament 
is singularly subject to catastrophe.” The critical part of this book is 
not satisfactory ; but the volume contains much careful description, the 
unknown names of northern artists, and many facts about northern art ; 
and throughout Mr. Atkinson displays an exact memory and the most 
praiseworthy habits of patient inquiry. 

Miss Tytler’s book, “ The Old Masters and their Pictures,” is care- 
fully written, and unusually free from blunders of any kind. The 
volume contains a simple account of the principal artists of the Italian, 
Spanish, French, Flemish, and German schools of art down to the be- 
ginning of the present century. The pictures selected for description 
are examples in the national collection whenever it is possible. But why 
has Miss Tytler omitted English artists in a book intended for the use of 
English schools? She givesa full account of Greuze ; but his English 
contemporaries, Reynolds and Romney, are passed over in silence. The 





3 ‘¢The Old Masters and their Pictures, for the Use of Schools and Learners 
in Art.” By Sarah Tytler. London: Strahan and Co. 1873. 
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excellent authoress is a little hard, too, on the Lelys hanging in the 
“ Beauty Room” at Hampton Court. She says, “no good man or 
woman can look at them without holding such beauty detestable.” 
Perhaps, however, the sentiment is intended, like the book, for the use 
of schools. 

We learn from the preface of “ Les Quatre Derniers Siécles,”* that 
the nineteenth century having made, both in science and industry, such 
progress as will command the gratitude and respect of posterity, now 
designs to prepare itself, by esthetic studies, to crown the edifice by one 
of those intellectual inspirations of which we can count but one or 
two in the history of humanity. The pronounced taste for the 
beautiful augments the production of zsthetic books. France and 
England have already brought forth magnificent works, and now 
Holland follows the example ; and, aided by the skill of the publisher, 
M. Schalekamp gives birth to “ Les Quatre Derniers Siécles.” To 
M. Schalekamp is due the conception embodied in its pages. He ordered 
M. Havard to write a letterpress agreeable to be read and accessible 
to every intelligence, neither too low, nor too elevated, above all not 
commonplace. M. Schalekamp thinks that M. Havard has successfully 
made up the draught prescribed, and anticipates that the book will 
charm the reader without fatiguing him by learning. A fit frame is 
thus formed to receive the illustrations of M. Madou, who is known 
to the entire art-public of Europe. The volume offers every mechanical 
excellence in perfection; the type, the printing, the quality and tone 
of the paper are superlatively good. As to the text, M. Havard has 
obeyed his orders, and does not fatigue the reader with too much 
learning. As to the illustrations, alas! we fear that the nineteenth 
century has not found in M. Madou the artist who is to give adequate 
expression to her zsthetic studies and intellectual inspiration. 





4 “Les Quatre Derniers Sitcles.” Etude artistique par Henry Havard. Illus- 
trée par J. B. Madou. 1° et 2™° livraison. Haarlem: J. M. Schalekamp. 
London: Kolchmann. ° 














